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PARKER & LESTER,|“*s AND WATER PIPES 


1} to 12 in. BORE. 


—— ESTABLISHED 183. — 


Me conTRacToRS, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


AND CONTRACTORS, 








THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PaTENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER’S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH. 


OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATBR WORKS, — ain 


SAFETY GAS-MAIN 
STOPPER, 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- 
RATIONS AND REPAIRS. 








GAS-LEAK INDICATOR. | THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


Bonlea Foundry, 
THORNABY-on-TEES. 


Formerly Springbank Iron-Works, Glasgow. 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 











Also Manufacturers of 
SANITARY AND RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT 
WATER PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, 
STOVES, AND GENERAL CASTINGS. 
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PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ BoNLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES,”’ 








NORTON’S PATENT 


“ABYSSINIAN” & ARTESIAN TUBE WELLS, 


FOR TOWN WATER-WORKS: AND OTHER SUPPLIES. 


The following Town Water-Works Supplies have been obtained by this System, viz. :—Abbott’s Langley, Aldershot, Alnwick, Cirencester, Hertford, 
Lechlade, St. Albans, Shrewsbury, Skegness, Southampton, Stony Stratford, Swansea, Wallingford, Watford, West Worthing, Wimborne, &c. 


LE GRAND @& SUTCLIF'E", 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 100, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








WIEL.DRUMI’S PATENT 


RETORT SCURFER 


Saves its Cost many times each Year. 


TESTIMONIAL 













Gas Office, Longwood, 
Huddersfield, Dec. toth, 1903. 


Messrs. MELDRUM Bros., Ltp., Timperley. 
GENTLEMEN, 

We have now had your Retort Scurfer at these Works for: over 
Twelve Months, and having tried several forms of de-scurfing Retorts, 
we have no hesitation in saying that it is by far the best Apparatus we 

have tried for this purpose. Two men have several times 
drawn a Setting of Seven Retorts, thoroughly cleaned the 
same, and charged the Retorts again within 6% hours. Asa 
matter of fact, it is unnecessary for a Retort to be out of use more 
than 40 minutes for scurfing purposes if your apparatus is used. 

After being subjected to the blast of steam and air which is in- 
jected, the scurf is easily removed with a bar without violence and 
consequent damage to the Retort itself. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. H. BREARLEY. 


MELDRUM BROS., LTD, os, weronn srecer, westinster 


WRITE FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS. 




























RESULTS 
GUARANTEED. 
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1000 CANDLE POWER AT ed. PER HOUR. 


The Cheapest, Cleanest, and most Efficient ©) 
Light upon the Market. i. ae 


It is particularly adapted for Engineering 
Works, Foundries, Breweries, Dye 
Works, Collieries, Brick Works, and all 
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The following well-known 
Firms are users of the 
4 ft. 6 in. high System— 


by 18 in. wide. J. H. ANDREW & CO., 
Ltd., Sheffield. 


Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG, 
WHITWORTH, & CO., 
Ltd., Manchester. 


H. BESSEMER & CO., 
Ltd., Sheffield. 

CRAMLINGTON COL- 
LIERY cCoO., Ltd, 
Northumberland. 

CHARLES CAMMELL & 
Co., Ltd., Sheffield. 
HAMSTEELS COLLIERY 

4 CO., Ltd., Durham, 

f HUNSLET ENGINE CO., 

Ltd., Leeds. 


















large Shops and Spaces. 

Will save 50 per cent. on Lighting Bill 
where either Electric Light or Gas are in 
use. 

Installations of from 500-Candle Power to 1 
any amount can be erected in one to four |; 
weeks according to size. 





Write to-day for Particulars to 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 
LIGHTING TRUST, Ltd., 7 


DEPT. B. 
SMITH & COVENTRY, 


99 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. ene 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON 60. LIM™ | 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, and supply 
the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


MIDLAND AND WEST OF G CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER, 7 


D DISTRICT OFPICE: 
ENGLAN * Telegraphic Add “WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM,” Telephone No, 200. 


merit \uce, 6, STRAND, LONDON—€. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. i 














Telegraphic Address: “PARKER LONDON,” 


EVANS “RELIABLE” STEAM FIRST AWARDS EVERYWHERE, 


e UM Fr | Write for No. 8 Catalogue. 
For TAR and all Thick Fluids. aN Stee: 


‘*EVANS,’’ WOLVERHAMPTON. 




















National Telephone No. 39. 
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f ~ mS ¢g — i London Office, 
| DS eee s “a a Se st9 || | SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
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OTHERS. 





——————————————— 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES AND FITTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS: 
106, Southwark Street. 33, King Street West. 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate, | 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO.. Lro.. BIRMINGHAM. 

















Telegraphic Address: 
" ATLAS 
BIRMINGHAM.” 


London Office: 


63, QUEEN 
VICTORIA ST., 
E.C. 











Welded and 

Riveted 
Gas Plants, Pica <3 

| ) 

gq Roofs, Mains, 
Retort- Retort - Lids, 
Fittings Wrot. and 
Cast Tanks, 

Purifiers. 


i : Etc. 




















a STEEL PIPES OF ALL SIZES AND DESCRIPTION. 
' 7 MANUFACTURERS OF 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW’S CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT. 


INSTALLATIONS HAYE ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED WITH 
AN AGGREGATE CAPACITY OF 151,000,O0O0O CUB. FT. DAILY. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 




















GO. Git tae 


Telegraphic Address: ‘*‘ Ei TLE, STUTTGART.” 


AMMAN st HOCHBEHAL TER 


ENGINEERING works, STUTTGART. 


Telephone: No. 635. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE “KOBOLD” CHARGING APPARATUS. 


1.—The simplest of all existing Charging Machines, as in charging there is 
only onE shaft working. 
2.—Almost indestructible in construction, as there are no combustible parts 
exposed to the heat of the Retorts. ’ 
8.—Uniform bed of coal of any desired height in the retort, and consequently 
any desired weight of charge may be inserted. ; 
4.—Greater yield of gas in comparison with all other types, owing to the coal 
being deposited in the retort most advantageously. _ : 
5.—Least inrush of cold air owing to the close fit of the charging mouthpiece with 
the retort mouthpiece, with q tly practically no cooling of the retort, 
the least outrush of flame and smoke, and therefore smallest loss of gas, 
-—Smallest consumption of power. : 
-—Most rapid working, as the complete charging of a retort requires only two 





6 
7 
pulls of a lever. 

8.—May be set at any position in regard to height by either manual or motor power. 
9.—Lowestcostt hase; paying interest and redemption in aboutthree years. 
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‘* KOBOLD ”’ CHARGING APPARATUS. ‘‘ SCHLANGE ” DRAWING MACHINE, 














ADVANTAGES OF THE “ SCHLANGE ” DRAWING 
MACHINE 


1.—The simplest and best drawing machine in the world for horizontal 
retorts. 

2.—Least time required to draw a retort (10-15 seconds). 

8.—Most careful treatment of the lumps of coke, as well as the retort. 

4.—Smallest consumption of power. 

5.—Lowest cost to purchase. 

6.—Most substantial construction, and consequently very low maintenance 
charges. 


7.—Rapid and cheap working, consequently pays interest and redemption in a 
few years. 
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CROSSLEY S GAS-ENGINES 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c. 











Represents “XA" Type giving 60 Effeetive Horse Pewer. 
ENGINES DELIYERED—JUp to the end of 1903, 48,839 Engines have been delivered representing 701,700 B. H.P. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR STOCK SIZES OF ENGINES. 


Large Number of Second-Hand Engines always in Stock. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Csment Works, &c, Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for 
im nediate Delivery. 

Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PECKETT & SONS, ‘vm 


Telegraphic Address: “PECKETT, BRISTOL.” 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & GO.. 


TED, 
THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS. NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


—— Established 17980 —— 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY FoR GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS. 


RETORTS ano FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES witH SELF-SEALING LuDs. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, AND ELEVATORS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Pianed Joints a Speciality. 


PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK ano SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS aANpbD 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, AND ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, CaAsT-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 

DESIGNS, SPROIFIOATIONS, and ESTIMATES FRER. 


PIG IRON (Scarcrx) for Engine Cylinders. GAS GOAL famous for its unrivalled excellence. 
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The Welsbach Kern (Patent) 
Self-Intensifying L 
‘J # Sell-Intensitying Lamps. 
. 
Length 
overall. Length 
6041 2 ft. 8 in. overall. 
6046 3 it. 3 in. Same as 
| 604c 4 ft. 2 in. sizes 604. 
r 
i bis =a ee aa , SSS = SSS 
aad 
Width overall. 
Reflectors. Width 
| Enamellei. Opal. overall, 
r 604a 16} in. 18 in. eae 
6046 22 in. 24 in, sizes 604. 
, 604c 24 in. 26 in. 








: Fig. 607. 
Overall. Length. Width. 
Fig. 604. 607b 4 ft. 4in. 24 in, 
Interior Lighting. Enamelled. 6o7c 5 ft. oin. 29 in. 


| Fig. 605. 
A 5 ft. per hour, 150 c.p., £1 13 0 ( Storm Proof Arc. Enamelled Reflector, 


Interior Lighting (Ornamental). 
605a 5 ft. per hour, 150c.p., £250 
605b 1o0ft. _,, 300c.p., 316 


Siok. 5 300c.p., 2 80 Cup and Ball Joint, Lever Tap 
605c 2o0ft. ,, 6ooc.p., 500 


C2oft. _,, 6ooc.p., 4 40 and By-pass 
607b 10 ft. per hour, 300cp £5 O 0 
607c 20 ft. “i 6ooc._p. 710 0 


ee ee ee See 





SUBJECT TO OUR USUAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 


The Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light Co., Ltd. 


2 to 14, Palmer Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 


Telephone—290 West. 








Telegrams—‘‘ Welsbach,”’ London, 
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WEST'S GAS IMPROVEMENT C0., LTD., 


GAS AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. 








ot 

















PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
West’s Coal Handling Plant for unloading Barges, Elevating, Breaking, 
Automatic Weighing, Conveying, and Storing the Coal in Stores. 





STOKING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS 


Over 140 Installations of West’s Stoking Machinery now at work. 





West's Patent Coke-Conveyors. The Bournemouth Arch-Pipe. 
ie a Regenerator Settings. Belton’s Relief Apparatus for 
General Structural Ironwork. Hydraulic Mains. 





Appress—ALBION IRONWORKS, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams: ‘“‘SSTOKER, MANCHESTER ”’ Telephone Nos, 1339 & 5520 
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No. 206. 


This is the number 
catalogue entitled 


GAS-FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. The most comprehensive 
volume of its kind ever published. 

If your name is on our register you 
will receive a copy. 


PERUSE IT. Its illustrations suggest 
MINES OF WEALTH to the enter- 


prising Ironmonger, Gasfitter, Plumber, 
and to all who handle the goods indi- 
cated by the title of the book. 


ALL THE LINES WILL SELL. 





of our new 







“gp An example in 
polished brass. 


ey CSelling 
rapidly. 


G 28,676. 


FALK, STADELMANN, & CO., Lo. 


83, 85, & 87, FARRINGDON ROAD, 


LONDON, E.cC. 
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An INVERTED 
or INCLINED 


Incandescent 
GAS BURNER 
of Real Merit. 


Can be easily affixed 
to existing Brackets. 


JUST THE BURNER WANTED FOR 


STRONG DOWNWARD ILLUMINATION 


in the Shop, the Office, and the Home. 





The Managing Director of The Electrophone, Limited, 
referring to the Lighting of the Electrophone Building in the 
grounds of the Italian Exhibition, Earl’s Court, writes :—As 
the lighting of our Building is, I consider, the most effective 
in the Exhibition, the smallness of the cost is amazing.”’ 


GLOBE LIGHT, LIMITED. 


20, Regent St., Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
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JAGER’S patent GRIDS 


APPLICABLE TO EVERY KIND OF PURIFIER. 


This System is in successful operation at a very large number of important 
Gas-Works on the Continent, and orders have been received from English 
Engineers as follows :— 














CHESTER _  . WPORIFIER 24x 22x5 3 
CHESTER orDnR . 1 ™ 24% 22% 5 3 
ROCHESTER - - & . 20X20X5 6 
ROCHESTER o6i23tr is 24X20X5 oO 
SOUTHEND . - - 20X15 x4 6 
HULL =- - - - 20X20X5 Oo 
BRENTFORD ~ oi - 20 X 30X 7 Oo 
WINCHESTER - 4 - I5X15X6 o 
CAGLIARI - - & - IOXIOX4 0 
HALSTEAD  . - & is 9X 9X5 oO 
DEAL =. - » 2 " IoX 10X4 6 
LEAMINGTON 1 " 20X20X5 Oo 
OLDHAM =. . - & a 20X 20X4 O 





Full Particulars, Estimates, Models, and Records on application to Sole Licensees and Manufacturers: 


SAML. GUTLER & SONS, Min.wau., LONDON. 


No. 168. 











R-LAIDLAWz SO 


LIMITED 


GAS & WATER ENGINEERS, 

































Ve pus" 
LONDoN, 
EZ @ E.C. 


Y 
GRANTON GAS WorRkS 
. FOR THE CDINBURGH & Leith 


@ GAS COMMISSIONERS, 


Ea 7 Encinetr.. = 
«| ING Works. 


GLascow. 































Two STATION af — em 
EACH TO PASS 200000 CuB.F* exiny, 
PER HOUR.ERECTED AT THE C) Bae 7 | 


FOUNDRY & 


ALLIANCE 








NPS De coer OTR ATA aa te a aM ae Dh PR MESS ARE MCMAIE eS 
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BEA Y’S 


AGBY” LANTERNS 


INCANDESCENT STREET LIGHTING. 


Made throughout of COPPER (Tinned). 




















FITTED WITH 


Enamel Earthenware Reflectors, and ‘‘ Bray’’ C Burners, 
complete with Anti=Vibrating Frames. 





These Lanterns are being supplied 





by us in large numbers to Public 
Lighting Authorities throughout the 


Kingdom. 


In addition to the ‘Bagby’ 
Lanterns, we are making 
several other Styles and 
Patterns for Street and 
Se other Public Lighting. 

No. 1 ‘* BAGBY” LANTERN. No. 2 ‘* BAGBY”? LANTERN. 





Particulars of the above .are fully set forth and illustrated in our New Season’s Catalogue, 
which will be ready shortly. 


GHO. BRAY & CO., Ltd. 


GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS, 
Bazby Works, LEEDPDs. 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & GHANDLER, Limieo, 


PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS 


(Improwed Design with Isolated Bearings). 


PATENT “STANDARD” CONDENSERS. 
PATENT “STANDARD” TAR-WASHERS. 
PATENT “STANDARD” PURIFYING GRIDS. 


Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘*‘ WASHER, LONDON.” 





Telephone No. 127 VICTORIA. 


BUHLMANN MANTLES. 


PIONEERS of CHEAP PRICES for BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 
STRONGEST and BEST for STREET LIGHTING. 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
10 Gross Lots (delivered free). 


100 a i ” ,, and other Concessions. 


— PARTICULARS OF — 


THE BUHLMANN INGANDESGENT SYNDICATE, LTD., 


WESTON ST., BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, E. 
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YOU WILL BE PLEASED 


by tne array of new designs in Gas Heated 


STEAM RADIATORS 


in our New Winter Catalogues. 


E SHALL BE PLEASED 


to send you copies on hearing from you: 


_— 





eaters 














| JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 
| Essex Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 














TEE 


DE BROUWER Patent HOT COKE CONVEY 


GUARANTEED BY SOLE MAKERS. 





























VP sibs 
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SALFORD CORPORATION GAS-WORKS—ALBION STREET WORKS. 


W. J. JENKINS & Co. Limiten, RETFORD. 


SEE AIRE INS Ce 
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EXHAUSTING MACHINERY. © 


Oldest Makers of High-Class Exhausting Machinery of all Capacities 
and for all Purposes, 


WALLER’S PATENT 3 AND 4 BLADE EXHAUSTERS 


Require less Steam and maintain a steadier Gauge than any other type. 


OVER 1000 SUPPLIED. 


WALLER’S PATENT © COMBINED” EXHAUSTING SETS FOR 
SMALL WORKS. 


With Steam or Gas Engine, and all Accessories self-contained on one base plate. From 500 cubic 
feet to 10,000 cubic feet per hour. 


SPEGIALLY DESIGNED EXHAUSTER SETS FOR WATER-GAS PLANTS. 
EXHAUSTING MACHINERY FOR BYE-PRODUCT PLANTS. 
COKE-BREAKING MACHINERY. 
TAR, LIQUOR, AND WATER PUMPS. 


GEORGE WALLER & SON, 


165, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Works: Phoenix Iron-Works, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


: London : ‘‘ Weighbeam, London.”’ London : 2420 (P.O.) Central. 
Telegrachic Addresses { Stroud : * Waller, Brimscombe.”’ Telephone Numbers ear. 210 Brimscombe. 


Agents for Scotland: D. M. Nextson & Co., 53, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 
Do not fail to inspect our Exhibit (STAND No. 165) at the forthcoming International Gas Exhibition, Earl’s Court, W., Nov. 19 to Dec. 17. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO. & WILTON'S PATENT FURNAGE CO., 


GEORGE WILTON, "7 9S ‘ MM A R K L. AK N E . E z CS . CROWN WORKS: 


Managing Director. ABBEY LANE, 
Late of THe GasLiGut AND CoKE Co. Telephone No. 2669 AVENUE. Telegrams: ‘‘ EVAPORATOR, LONDON,” STRATFORD, E. 
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View of Wilton’s Patent Ammoniacal Liquor Still showing removing of Bubbling Weir and accessible overflows. Easy toclean. Perfectin action. A 5 feet diameter 
still with 12 sections will produce 15 tons Sulphate of Ammonia per 24 hours. Test of Waste Liquor, ‘01 per cent. NHg. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Gas, &C.— 
The Nationalization of Canals . . 
Tne Labour of the Gas ene S and the 
Coming Winter ..... ° 


The Scottish ‘‘Juniors’’ , 

Water Gas and Producer Gas in ‘Industrial 
Establishments , 

Prepayment Meter Supply i in South L ondon 
—Nottingham and Its Gas Supply—Poli- 
tical Gas Administration — Municipal 
Money Troubles—London Follows the 
Provinces— The Rickmansworth Gas- 
Works Purchase Question— Flame Tem- 
perature in Internal ComLustion Engines 
—Company v. Municipal Management 
Gas Flow and High-Pressure Distribution 
—Gas Lighting by Flat-Flame Burners— 
Unionism in the Chemical and Gas In- 
Guanes. «we oe © Es er hed mer 

WATER AFFAIRS— 
Welsh Water in Birmingham. . , 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


Gas Acts for 1904 . * Ailieg aa 
Naphthalene Removal . eons 
Gas Stock and Share M arket thie? 
Electric Lighting Memoranda ,. . . 
The Lesson of a Strike ‘ ‘ 
Gas and Electricity in the Colonies 


TECHNICAL RECORD. 


The Fiddes (1896) Discharging-Ram . . 
The New ‘‘ Co-Partner ’’ Coke Discharger 
A Large Coal-Conveying Plant. . 
Scottish Junior Gas Association—Western 
District— 
General Business 
Opening Address of Mr. James Lowe 
Notes on Gas-Works Construction. - 
Mr. A. Smith . 
A Gasholder Accident at ‘the Newton. in- 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Exemplary Sentences for Stealing from the 
Brentford Gas Company a % 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Hydraulic Mains—Helps, G. 

Atmospheric Gas- Burners—Heslop, J a s. 

Gas-Burners—Francis, 

Constructing Gas- Retorts—Gielis, H. 

Gas-Burners—Alliance Industrielle Société 
Anonyme. . 

Anti-Vibration Burners for Incandescent Gas 
Lighting—Sugg, W. T. . er 

Patent Notices. . ae 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


The Merits of Carburetted Water Gas. 

The Recent Gas Poisoning Case at Brig hton. 

Telescopic Ram for Pushing-out Coke from 
Retorts. — 

Hanover Retort- Charging Machinery . . « 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


Destructive Explosion at the Birmingham 
(Saltley) Gas-Works . . » oe 4 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 





The Nationalization of Canals. 


Tuis important subject was discussed at the recent meeting 
in Manchester of the Association of Chambers of Commerce, 
on resolutions of approval which were submitted by both 
the Manchester and Liverpool Chambers. In the course of 
the discussion, it was pointed out that there are 4000 miles of 
barge canals in this country, of which about 2700 miles are 
independent, and about 1200 miles controlled by the rail- 
way companies. The extent to which these canals differ in 
“ gauge ’—indicating a limited interchange of traffic, and 
their subservience to local requirements—is shown by there 
being only 230 miles capable of carrying boats of go tons; 
while 2000 miles can carry boats of 60 tons, and the re- 
mainder boats of only 18 tons. This latter seems to be an 
error, since the boats on our smallest canals carry from 22 
to 25 tons of heavy material, such as coal. But this does 
not affect the argument. Seeing that on the Continent 
the waterways are said to be capable of accommodating 
boats up to Icoo tons, it was argued that this country is 
labouring under a great disadvantage. That, however, 
is very much a question of existing conditions. Given a 
fairly flat country, requiring but few locks—which impede 
the traffic and add to the cost of working—and for goods or 
minerals not requiring such despatch as only a railway can 
give, there can be no question of the great utility of water 
communication. Suppose, for instance, that the collieries 
of the Midlands were to be connected with London and the 
Thames by a water-way capable of carrying vessels of 1000 
tons burden, they should be in a position to compete on much 
more equal terms than at present with seaborne coal. 

The question is, How, and at what cost, could such a 
system of water-ways be made to link together the various 
scattered sources of traffic? And this is much more easily 
asked than answered. The larger the water-way, the greater 
the difficulty to be overcome; and that the promoters of this 
movement rely for success upon a more general use of larger 
water-ways, is clear from the discussion which took place. 
It is not, however, equally clear that the enlargement of ex- 
isting water-ways forms a part of their programme, or that 
this is necessary to any great extent. It is a task that 
bristles with difficulties. Take, for example, the net-work 
of small canals intersecting Birmingham and the neigh- 
bourhood in almost all directions, connecting the “hardware 
“ village’ with what was more commonly known a genera- 
tion ago than now as the “ Black Country,” and both with 
London southwards and the Mersey northwards. This 
system of canals must have contributed in no small degree 
to the prosperity of Birmingham, by bringing to the very 
doors of its manufacturers the necessary supplies of fuel and 
other material. It is doubtful if any useful purpose could 
be served by widening these canals—at all events, this would 
be so in the Birmingham district--seeing how well they 
appear to be adapted to the particular traffic of the district ; 
and the expense of doing so would be very great, owing to 
the amount of valuable property that would have to be sacri- 
ficed. These canals are to some extent under the control 
of a Railway Company, who guarantee to the stock-holders 
a fixed percentage. It does not, however, appear that this 
control is exercised to the detriment either of the Canal 
Company or the manufacturers who line the banks of the 
canal, though it is conceivable that traffic beyond what is 
required to yield a sufficiency of revenue to meet all charges 
may be diverted to therailway. ‘The principal object of the 
arrangement, however, is the prevention of competition. 

The prospect of competition with the State is, conse- 
quently, not likely to be an agreeable one to the railway 
companies, who may be expected to offer the most strenuous 
opposition to any proposal such as the one under considera- 
tion; nor would it be right, unless with ample safeguards, 
for public funds to be used for the purpose of competition 
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with private enterprise. Apparently, however, considera- 
tions such as these did not weigh with the Associated 
Chambers, for the following resolution was_ ultimately 
passed: “ That, in the opinion of this Association, the time 
‘‘ has arrived when the British Government should take 
“ over the whole of the canals of the country and work them 
‘in the public interest, or, in the alternative, that the canals 
“should be transferred to a national public trust, with a 
‘‘ Government guarantee, supervision, and control.’”’ After 
a show of hands, in which 65 delegates voted for, and 
72 against, this resolution, voting was taken by chambers, 
when it was found that 61 chambers were for, and 40 cham- 
bers against, the resolution. But as the rules of the Asso- 
ciation require a two-thirds majority in a matter of this kind, 
the resolution in favour of the nationalization of canals was 
lost. A movement, however, that can command such a 
weight of opinion in its favour will in all probability be 
heard of again, and, perhaps, at no great distance of time. 


The Labour of the Gas Industry 
and the Coming Winter. 


A HARD winter! This is the gloomy prognostication for the 
season that is before us; and there are too many signs of its 
truth already visible for one to shunt it to the rear as the 
mere hallucination of a disordered and pessimistic mind. A 
hard winter! That is the blackest of the ugly things that 
the poor have to face. Poverty,a great percentage of them 
are always sailing over in the lightest of skiffs which a slack- 
ness of work upsets, and makes them feel that which is 
below. But this—ifonly temporary, and not accompanied by 
other influences—is bearable. When, however, work ceases, 


and the means of procuring the necessities of life and the 


wherewithal to obtain comfort in the home, in the cold dark 
days of winter—then, only those in the position can appre- 
ciate, in their bitter fulness, the meaning of the ominous 
words “ A hard winter.’ It is easy to talk of improvidence, 
of want of thrift, and of a dozen other evils that are attri- 
buted to the working man; but those virtuous ones who talk 
the loudest have frequently “not been there” themselves. 
It is conventional to talk so; it is the most facile way of 
disposing of an unpalatable subject. Working men are not 
angels; they are not without their faults. Nor are those 
who are set above them, notwithstanding all their superior 
education, more comfortable environments, and all the higher 
advantages which they enjoy. But working men, taken as 
a body, are not so black as they are often painted. We say 
this, in order that no one in the gas industry who is in the 
enjoyment of his sufficiency, and even plenty, during the 
coming months may, if the worst befalls, harden himself 
against the claims to consideration of those who are in a less 
fortunate position. 

Viewed from the position of this labour question, the gas 
industry has much tobethankful for. It is alarge employer 
of labour; and a blessing it is that the height of the employ- 
ment comes just when labour is most in need of it. In the 
coming winter—however depressed the general trade of the 
country, however hard the winter—the gas industry will no 
doubt be employing more labour than ever before. De- 
pressed trade and the hardness of the winter will, of course, 
on the one hand, affect the sales of gas to a degree; and to 
the extent that it does so, the industry will suffer in common 
with the country generally. But it will not suffer in the 
same proportion as many other industries. The prosperity 
is such now, and the requirements for gas so many, that 
there will be no falling off in the quantity of labour that will 
be demanded. The portents are that not only will the 
winter be a hard one for labour, but that the atmospherical 
conditions will be particularly severe. If this be true— 
though, unfortunately, it will be all the worse for the dis- 
tressed—then more gas will be burned by those in comfort- 
able circumstances; and so the labour of the gas industry— 
those immediately employed in and about the manufacture 
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and distribution of gas—may, so far as they and their fami- 
lies are alone concerned, look with equanimity upon the 
coming period of widespread suffering. This shows that 
service in the gas industry is not by any means to be despised 
by the workers of the country. It is perhaps the circum- 
stance that in the gas industry employment in the winter 
is the greatest, that has done more to stop the growth of 
the beneficent system of profit-sharing or co-partnery than 
anything else. If the pinch of the poverty of its labour 
had been keenly felt when the inexorable grip of winter is 
upon us, then might there not have been a greater emula- 
tion of the tenets, acts, and methods of the industry’s labour 
protagonist ? 

The position is, as is always the case in the winter, not an 
unsatisfactory one for, as we have put it, those who are imme- 
diately employed in the gas industry. But there are those 
whose employment is closely identified with the gas industry ; 
and what of them? They will be largely under the harrow of 
poverty and distress in the coming winter. Only just recently 
we remarked upon the slackness in the iron and steel and 
engineering trades; and the intimacy of these trades with the 
gas industry is ofthe closest.. Thebusinessof the year for gas 
engineering contractors has not been of a buoyant order ; and 
the business of the hardest months of the year must be, from 
unavoidable obstructing circumstances, even more flat. In 
this the gas industry are helpless, and nothing much can be 
immediately offered by gas undertakings with the view of 
ameliorating the conditions. During the busiest season of 
gas making and supplying, extension and other work cannot 
go forward; and, besides, in large measure, the needs of the 
future can only be rated by the experiences of the winter. 
Already it is known that there are in Manchester some 
10,000 heads of families unemployed ; and many of these no 
doubt are in the ordinary way employed by industries with 
which the gas industry does business. Leeds again has at 
the present moment over 3000 names on the register at the 
unemployed bureau. If these are illustrations of the state 
of things now, what will be the condition as we get into 
winter and approach the depths of its severity. Of course, 
there are—it must be so—among those unemployed, a num- 
ber of those whose condition in that respect is chronic, and 
many who come into the category of unemployables. But 
the greater number are genuine and honest workmen ; and 
just imagine what the 10,000 in Manchester alone repre- 
sent! We speak of a number of men being of the unem- 
ployed. The number perhaps does not strike us as being 
wonderfully great. Multiply the unemployed by five or six, 
and not till then do we get even an approximate notion of 
the number who, through that want of employment by the 
breadwinners, are suffering privation, and in all probability 
acutely so. The local authorities are bestirring themselves 
to see what can be done to assist in alleviating the miseries 
of the poor in the winter through relief work; but it isa 
dificulty of no mean kind to attempt to absorb so much 
disengaged labour. As has been publicly pointed out, relief 
work of this character is always wasteful and expensive for 
the ratepayers; but better that, from all points of view, than 
direct monetary relief to able-bodied men without return in 
the way of labour. And there are not many working men 
who do not prefer the term “ worker” to ‘“‘pauper.” In 
this connection, it is a satisfaction to see that, on the invita- 
tion of the President of the Local Government Board, there 
is to be a conference of representatives of the Metropolitan 
Guardians with him on the subject of the impending want 
of employment and a possible large increase in destitution. 
At that conference, any practical proposals which may be 
offered will be discussed, with the view to action. 

But there is the position; andeach reader of the‘ JouRNAL”’ 
must view it not only from the standpoint of the gas industry, 
but from that of a responsible unit of the community. It is 
something to be thankful for to be identified with a pros- 
perous, and in many respects favoured, industry, and one 
whose prosperity does not leave it, though it may be affected, 
even when such blighting influences are at work as the 
country is evidently now about toface. Those inthe service 
of the industry—from the highest to the lowest—are not 
exposed to many of the perils that beset service and labour 
in most other industries ; and this, we hope, will be remem- 
bered by all readers when (if unfortunately necessity compels) 
the appeal comes to them to share in any well-organized 
effort to alleviate the sufferings and wretchedness that appear 


likely to abound, through the ill-fortune of labour, in every. 


industrial centre, and more or less in every town, 





The Scottish ‘“ Juniors.” 


THE Scottish Junior Gas Association, as represented by 
its two divisions—the Eastern and Western Districts—have 
already asserted, in vigorous fashion, their right to recogni- 
tion, and have established themselves as centres of culture. 
Although each section has held only one meeting, the tech- 
nical literature of the gas industry has, we say it without any 
intent to flatter, been enriched by the inaugural addresses 
delivered by Presidents of their own selection, and of them- 
selves. It may be claimed—if any further justification were 
needed for the advocacy of a fuller acknowledgment of the 
junior members of the profession, and for the enforcement of 
their claims on their elders for improving opportunity—that 
if persistent action had not been taken, the pages of the 
technical press would not have had, from the pens of Mr. A. 
Masterton, the President of the Eastern District of the 
Scottish Association, and of Mr. James Lowe, the President 
of the Western District, two addresses abounding with in- 
telligent appreciation of the requirements of the engineer’s 
professional life, and with other matters of supreme moment 
to the gas industry. It may further be claimed that the out- 
look for the senior Institution and the Associations is made 
the brighter by the establishinent of such new organizations 
as this; for from the one to the other will pass men already 
practised in debate and in the preparation of the necessary 
subject-matter. And last, but foremost in the order of im- 
portance, the men who will rise from these Junior Asso- 
ciations will have had greater opportunities for qualifying 
themselves for their life’s work than many of their predeces- 
sors who hold place in the leading ranks of the industry, 
and who were perforce condemned to a sequestered form of 
training. ‘These are the ends for which we have contended ; 
and the hope that these ends will be attained becomes 
stronger with the brilliant experiences that the juniors them- 
selves are accumulating. 

Just a line or two of explanation as to the term “ juniors”’ 
as applied to the Scottish Association. It is an expansive 
one, and it is not exclusive in its operation. It does not in 
this Association necessarily denote the junior in years; the 
term includes all who, on the staff of a gas undertaking, are 
junior in relation to the chief, and all who, occupying positions 
subordinate to the chief, are anxious to improve their know- 
ledge of the manufacture, composition, distribution, and 
utilization of the commodity through and by which they 
earn their subsistence. Those are the indefinite bounds of 
the new Association within which are set very definite aims ; 
and those are fields that the senior organizations have never 
yet attempted to cultivate. As Mr. Masterton says, and as 
many wise men have said before him, ‘‘ knowledge is power;” 
and it is a power that is not only a possession of the indi- 
vidual, but of those whom that individual serves. If this 
is recognized to the full as it should be, then these junior 
organizations will receive nothing but whole-hearted sup- 
port from those on whose staffs the men so associated may 
happen to be. Furthermore, the juniors must see that those 
who grasp the opportunities thus provided will be the best 
equipped men for taking part in the race for position in the 
gas industry. Influence may give a man a position; but 
influence will not keep him there. Deeds, work, action, are 
required when responsibility is conferred ; and results are 
the stubborn measure nowadays of a man’s capacity. And 
a man’s capacity may. be largely moulded and developed by 
associating himself with, and participating in, the work of 
an active junior organization. 

Both Mr. Masterton and Mr. Lowe—more particularly the 
former—dwelt in their addresses upon the question of the 
education of the gas engineer and manager; and coming 
from men who have obtained high position as assistants in 
the two leading gas undertakings of the two great cities of 
Scotland, and who are comparatively fresh from the mill, 
their views will be read with the interest and attention which 
they richly deserve. Their points are many—too many to 
bring within the compass of an editorial comment. There is, 
however, one specially noticeable matter which Mr. Masterton 
brought into prominence in endorsing the views of Mr. W. 
Cranfield, the President of the Yorkshire Junior Association, 
as to the establishment of chemical laboratories for gas 
students in convenient centres. Chemistry students of the 
Heriot-Watt College who have studied two winter sessions 
will be permitted by the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Com- 
missioners to attend at the gas-works for four months in 
the following summer, and those who have taken three 
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winter sessions at the College will be allowed twelve months 
at the works, where facilities will be provided for analyzing 
and testing all the available kinds of gases and material. It 
is no mere idle compliment when we say that, through their 
action, the Gas Commissioners have pioneered an imitable 
example which should minister greatly to the well-being of 
the gas industry. 

The address delivered by Mr. Masterton was published in 
last week’s ‘‘ JoURNAL;”’ that by Mr. Lowe is in the current 


issue. The greater part of the latter gentleman’s address 


was taken up with a studied disquisition replying in the, 


affirmative to the question: Is the gas industry possessed of 
the elements of stability and permanence, in view of the 
increasing competition to which it is subjected? The most 
crucial test which one can give to any serviceable commodity 
in comparison with competitors is its economy in relation to 
performance; and, whether examined as a means of obtain- 
ing power, light, or heat, gas (as an economical agent) came 
out in the address, as it does in practice, “on top.” But 
Mr. Lowe did not shirk giving credit where credit is due to 
any of the competitors. The coalfields are the life-blood of 
the country; and the expenditure of that life-blood is going 
on with reckless extravagance. Retrenchment and economy 
are needed ; and gas, Mr. Lowe proves, offers the best way. 
We have to thank both Mr. Masterton and Mr. Lowe for 
two thoughtful and well-written addresses, in which many 
besides the “juniors’”’ will find much profitable matter. 


Water Gas and Producer Gas 
in Industrial Establishments. 


Ir shows renewed official cognizance of the poisonous qual- 
ity of producer and water gases when a memorandum full 
of significant statement and caution is issued by the Home 
Office, with the signature attached of Dr. Arthur Whitelegge, 
the Chief Inspector of Factories. The principal parts of the 
memorandum are published to-day in our ‘“ Miscellaneous 
‘‘News” columns. It is only just a fortnight since that, 
in connection with the last Brighton poisoning case, it was 
suggested to the suppliers of carburetted water gas that they 
should take heed of the limitation that was imposed on the 
distribution of producer gas in respect of its carbon monoxide 
content. Parliament has named 14 per cent. as the outside 
allowable proportion of this constituent in producer gas, and 
yet has ordained that this gas, even with a distinctive and 
readily perceptible odour imparted to it, must not be distri- 
buted in dwelling-houses. It so happens that, according to 
the admission of Mr. J]. Cash, 14 per cent. represents the pro- 
portion of carbon monoxide in the mixed gas the Brighton 
Company were supplying at the time of the fatal occurrence 
referred to; and it is singular that the warning of a fortnight 
ago should so soon have been emphasized by this memo- 
randum from the Home Office. 

The large expansion in the use of water gas and producer 
gas for industrial purposes has been noticed by the authori- 
ties ; and the increase, with the extended use of these gases, 
in the number of cases of poisoning—fatal and otherwise— 
in factories, has also not passed unobserved. It is expressly 
with the one object of calling attention to the fact that these 
matters are again awakening concern in the official mind 
that Dr. Whitelegge’s memorandum is mentioned, because 
really there is not, beyond the statements in the opening 
parts, much in it that isnew. But the portions of the docu- 
ment dealing with the symptoms of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing, the appropriate remedies, and the preventive measures 
will be useful to all who are engaged in the manufacture, 
distribution, and use of gases containing the higher percent- 
ages of carbon monoxide—that is to say, higher than the per- 
centages that obtain where coal gas holds alone the field of 
application of gas to lighting, heating, and power purposes. 
By the Acts dealing with the distribution of producer gas, 
the duty devolves upon the inspectors of factories and of 
mines to enforce the provisions of the section as to the gas 
containing not more than 14 per cent. of carbon monoxide, 
and as to a distinctive smell being imparted to it—any contra- 
vention in these respects imposing on the offending company 
liability to a penalty of £50. Of course, this does not refer 
to the distribution of a mixture of carburetted water gas and 
coal gas; but the knowledge that the inspectors of factories 
are interesting themselves in carbon monoxide percentages 
Should deter those suppliers of coal and water gas in indus- 
trial centres from exceeding the statutory limit of the pro- 





ducer gas people. To keep the proportion of carbon mon- 
oxide below that of the competing producer gas is clearly one 
of the surest ways of putting a bar to the imposition of like 
ties and penalties. 

In dealing with the Brighton matter the other week, it 
was suggested that the Medical Officer might do worse than 
see whether the gas-fittings of such places as hotels, board- 
ing houses, and lodging-houses could not be periodically in- 
spected ; and possibly it may have occurred to some of our 
readers that this was not seriously meant. If so, they were 
very much mistaken. It will be observed that, in the 
memorandum now under notice, Dr. Whitelegge, among his 
preventive measures, places inspection in a prominent posi- 
tion in the list; and these words cannot be taken as being 
meaningless and without importance: “In towns where 
“the public gas supply is largely charged with water gas, 
“attention to gas-fittings in factories and workshops be- 
‘* comes a matter of increased moment.”’ If suppliers of a 
mixture of coal gas and carburetted water gas do not prac- 
tise restraint and keep their mixture well within the carbon 
monoxide rule as applied to producer gas, they will, it is 
certain, bring upon themselves an enforced limitation and 
penalty, or perhaps (as an alternative) compulsory inspection, 
and responsibility for the soundness, of consumers’ fittings. 
But in this matter, where (say) 14 per cent. of carbon mon- 
oxide is concerned, rather the limitation and the penalty 
attaching to infraction than the grave responsibilities that 
would accompany inspection. 








Prepayment Meter Supply in South London. 


In an article, on “ Small Beginnings,” which appears in the 
“Co-partnership Journal” of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany this month, Mr. Frank Bush refers to the wonderful growth 
from a “ small beginning” of the slot-meter system in the South 
London district. The system commenced at Michaelmas, 1892, 
and the Company had two collectors —the rental for that half year 
being £178 2s. 2d.! Its growth has been extraordinary, as the 
following figures show :— 


Year. come pave tng 

1893 oe we 9,794 £6,327 15 9 
1894 - - 25,516 29,057 5 5 
1895 oe ee 42,949 73,386 2 8 
1896 - oe 56,902 119,339 3 I 
1897 o* oa 66,560 152,226 2 0O 
1898 é< oe 80,115 183,604 15 3 
1899 os os 95,068 199,294 17 2 
1990 a oe 109,586 271,454 O 4 
Igo! o- o° 123,129 319,589 II 9 
1902 od oe 139,113 348,592 2 9 
1903 o a 155,829 391,204 9 I 


There are now 116 collectors engaged in collecting the pennies 
from these meters; all being chosen from the Company’s own 
workmen—the rule being only to appoint such. These positions 
are much sought after; and at the present time there are not, 
Mr. Bush says, less than fifty applicants on the list waiting for 
appointment. One of the conditions is that each must hold £25 
of stock; and, as time goes on, this amount will have to be in- 
creased. A further condition is length of service; this must not 
be less than from seven to ten years. It need hardly be said that 
Mr. Bush takes great interest in these men, because, at the 
desire of the Directors, he has, it is believed, appointed every 
one of them. 





Nottingham and its Gas Supply. 


Judging from the report of the proceedings at the last meet- 
ing of the Nottingham City Council, there is some dissatisfaction 
with the price and quality of the gas supply ; but possibly this (at 
any rate as regards the latter point) will diminish when the mem- 
bers and the consumers generally have had fuller opportunity of 
studying the report of the Engineer (Mr. J. H. Brown) which was 
referred to in last week’s “ JouRNAL,” and is further noticed else- 
where in this issue. Mr. Brown has plainly given his opinion as 
to the cause of the complaints; and it is only fair that calm con- 
sideration should be accorded to what he now says on the subject 
before further grumbling is indulged in. To find fault with the 
price, and then with the steps which are being taken to reduce 
the cost, is illogical. After all, in advocating the reduction of the 
illuminating power of the gas, Mr. Brown is, as he says, merely 
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following a plan which has been successfully adopted in other 
places ; and what has proved so good for cities and towns in all 
parts of the country, can hardly be bad for Nottingham. In con- 
nection with this matter, we publish to-day some interesting 
correspondence between Sir George Livesey and Mr. Brown 
which deals with the advisability or otherwise of the adoption of 
water-gas plant at Nottingham. Mr. Brown points out that one 
of the greatest difficulties with which he is confronted with regard 
to the reduction of the illuminating power and the carbonization 
of local coals, is the disposal of his coke; and this has led him to 
carefully consider the question of the use of blue water gas, in 
conjunction with gas made from certain cannel, the coke from 
which is practically useless in the ordinary way of working, but 
can be employed very satisfactorily in an experimental water-gas 
plant he has put down. Sir George, in his reply, says he has 
always contemplated the necessity of introducing water gas for 
such reasons of policy as may arise in connection with coal and 
coke markets; and it seems to him the course proposed by Mr. 
Brown is the best—that is, to use the cannel referred to for gas 
making, and its coke for the water gas. 





Political Gas Administration. 


At Leeds (where, as in too many other places, the Municipal 
business would seem to be conducted mainly on Party lines), the 
gas undertaking was last week made the means of furnishing a 
retiring Conservative member with a very attractive “ plank ” for 
his platform. The gentleman referred to moved in the Council 
that the Gas Committee should be instructed to make arrange- 
ments to sell gas to prepayment consumers at the same price as 
to ordinary ones; and the seriousness with which the proposal 
was regarded may be judged from the fact that it was received 
“with a roar of laughter,” and a question as to why he had been 
three years in bringing it forward. Whether or not the laughter 
was only indulged in by his political opponents, we do not know ; 
but, at all events, there was—considering the many weighty argu- 
ments to be adduced on the other side—a strange unanimity on 
the part of the Council in recording their votes. What effect the 
resolution will have on the re-election of its mover, remains to be 
seen, as also does its result on the price charged to the prepay- 
ment consumers in the city. 





Municipal Money Troubles. 

The miserable straits to which Corporations are reduced by 
the impossibility of floating large issues of stock at the cheap rates 
of a few years ago received another illustration last week. The 
Bristol Corporation wanted £750,000, and the Finance Committee 
were authorized to take the necessary measures for the issue of 
3 per cent. stock to this amount. The Committee found that it 
could not be done. The mere suggestion that a fresh issue was 
contemplated proved sufficient to cause a fall of two points in the 
current quotation for the stock. It is true, no doubt, that the 
credit of Bristol stands as high as that of any municipality with 
which it can be reasonably compared; but there is no market 
now for Corporation stock at 3 per cent. Being convinced of this 
fact, the Finance Committee decided, in the first place, to restrict 
their borrowing to £600,000; and, in the second, to raise this 
amount on debentures at 4 per cent., payable in six years. In 
one respect the Corporation are more ‘fortunate than another 
great Municipality in the West. Plymouth the other day had to 
pay a bonus of £5000 in order to raise £250,000 on 4 per cent. 
bonds; while Bristol has managed its issue at par. Still the 
difference of 1 per cent. in the rate of interest, which represents 
in this case £6000 per annum, will be felt by the ratepayers, and 
will adversely affect even those enterprises which Progressive 
municipalities fondly cherish because they are supposed to be 
profitable. Dear money is having the natural effect of checking 
capital expenditure, though it adds in another way to the burden 
borne by the ratepayers. 





London Follows the Provinces. 


Islington has decided to follow the example which has of late 
been set by many provincial cities and towns, in the matter of 
borrowing money on short mortgages—that is, mortages on the 
security of the rates, terminable by three or six months’ notice 
on either side. The proposal appears to be a new one so far as 
London is concerned ; it having hitherto been the custom for the 








local Councils to borrow from the County Council, the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, or the Insurance Companies. This 
system, of course, binds the borrowing Council to pay interest at 
the rate of the day for the full term of the loan; and this Islington 
(seeing that the present rate is high) is disinclined to do. The 
amount just now needed is trifling (especially considering the 
purpose for which it is required); being merely £33,026, for pur- 
poses of electric supply extension. The greater part, however, is 
wanted for a period of 42 years; and the system of borrowing to 
be adopted will enable the Council to profit should money at any 
time within this period become cheaper. The Finance Committee 
remark that there are many persons possessed of small savings 
who would, they believe, welcome such an investment ; the security 
being often of more importance than a high rate of interest. No 
doubt there are many people possessing small savings, but why 
they should prefer to lend the Council their money, and have to 
trot up to the Islington Town Hall (with the certificate) each time 
they desire to draw the interest, rather than to take advantage of 
the facilities which the Post Office Savings Bank offers to deposi- 
tors for the purchase of Government stock, is hard to comprehend. 
The idea of the Council is to receive sums of £5 and upwards at 
3 or 3} per cent., as may be determined, repayable at three months’ 
notice; and the interest will be payable quarterly, half yearly, or 
yearly, at the option of the depositor. It is added that the yearly 
system is favoured by the Council, as we should imagine it will 
also be by the depositor—if he lives very far from the Town Hall. 





The Rickmansworth Gas-Works Purchase Question. 


The Chairman of the Rickmansworth Urban District Council 
(Mr. C. Barton Smith) and the member of that body who pro- 
posed that the Gas Company should be approached on the 
subject of the suggested withdrawal of the Council from the con- 
templated acquisition of the gas undertaking, as reported in the 
“ JouRNAL” for the 2oth ult. (p. 819), had an interview with the 
Directors, and fully discussed the matter with them. After duly 
considering the proposal, the Directors informed the Council that 
they would recommend the shareholders to contribute a sum of 
{800 towards the cost of obtaining the Act of Parliament, pro- 
vided the Council would undertake not to promote or support 
any scheme for electric lighting or the supply of power gas in the 
district for a period of seven years. This condition the Council 
could not accept, and they accordingly decided that the only 
course open to them was to proceed with the purchase. The 
Clerk has accordingly been instructed to inform the Directors of 
the decision. At the meeting of the District Council on Thurs- 
day, a letter was produced from Mr. G. J. M. Atkins, formally 
acknowledging, on behalf of the Company, the receipt of the 
resolution of the Council to proceed with the purchase. 





Flame Temperature in Internal Combustion Engines. 


The erudite paper on this subject which Mr. Dugald Clerk 
read at the last meeting of the British Association was generally 
noticed in the “ JournaL” for Aug. 30. In the current issue of the 
“Engineering Review,” there are published some considerable 
extracts from the paper, together with several of the elucidating 
diagrams. In an appreciative editorial reference, a reminder 
is also given of the highly interesting “ James Forrest” lecture 
which was delivered by Mr. Clerk in April last at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. A résumé of the lecture was also 
published in these columns at the time it was delivered. As our 
monthly contemporary says, the efficiency of internal combustion 
motors has been greatly increased during the past twenty years. 
It may, however, now be said that gas-engine design is entering 
upon a new phase; for, although the general thermodynamics of 
the internal combustion motor are generally understood, precise 
data are still lacking as to the physical and chemical properties 
of gas at high temperatures, and further inquiry has still to be 
made into the phenomena of combustion. The heat efficiencies 
of internal combustion motors have been increased from 15 to 
30 per cent. since 1882; and it is quite certain that they can be 
augmented when more knowledge has been acquired. One of the 
first points, further remarks the “ Engineering Review,” that 
demand attention is that of the specific heat of gases entering 
into the chemical action of combustion at temperatures ranging 
from 500° C. to 2000° C. No really reliable determinations have 
hitherto been made at such temperatures; but welcome light on 
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the subject may be expected when the experiments now being 
conducted by Professor Harold Dixon arecompleted. Mr. Dugald 
Clerk’s British Association paper deals, it is observed, with 
the general question of flame temperature, and particularly with 
the results of the experiments that were made by him with the 
object of securing lower and more constant temperatures in 
the cylinders of internal combustion motors, by diluting each 
charge of explosive mixture with compressed air or compressed 
gases from the exhaust. Mr. Clerk describes two kinds of engine 
in which his latest idea has been incorporated, and shows that, in 
one example, where compressed air is introduced, the tempera- 
ture after explosion was reduced from 1700° C. to 1200° C., with 
an accompanying increase of thermal efficiency of 6°7 per cent. ; 
and in the other, where exhaust gases were employed, the tem- 
perature after explosion did not exceed 1200° C., while the heat 
efficiency was increased by fully 20 per cent. These, all will 
readily agree with the Editor of our monthly contemporary, are 
valuable results, and demonstrate the possibility of obviating to a 
large extent the difficulties and disadvantages attending the use 
of the high temperatures hitherto prevailing in gas-engines. 





Company v. Municipal Management. 

In our “ Miscellaneous ” columns to-day will be found another 
reply to the letter penned recently by Mr. P. S. Bridgeford, the 
Secretary of the Industrial Freedom League, on the subject of the 
proposed purchase of the Bishop’s Stortford Gas-Works. We 
gladly give publicity to Mr. Audsley’s communication, which is 
by way of showing that Mr. Bridgeford’s conclusions in regard 
to Ossett were mistaken. Of course, it is not to be denied—at 
any rate, the “ JouRNAL” has no wish to deny—that there are 
municipal gas-works which are quite as well managed as are those 
in the hands of companies. Those who are connected with the 
Ossett gas undertaking are highly delighted with the results of 
the transfer; and no one can be more pleased than ourselves that 
this should be so. Our sole care is the welfare of the gas industry, 
with which, of course, the interests of the gas consumers are in- 
extricably bound up. Some aspects of municipal ownership 
(arising out of the Bishop’s Stortford agitation) were dealt with at 
length in a leading article in the “ JournaL” for the 13th ult. ; 
and now we would merely take occasion to point out that neither 
Mr. Audsley nor Mr. Keyte (whose letter was published last week) 
deals with all the arguments adduced by Mr. Bridgeford. 





Gas Flow and High-Pressure Distribution. 


Within the past few months the subject of the flow of gas 
in pipes, in connection with high-pressure distribution, has been 
before our readers on various occasions. It may be said to have 
been introduced by the masterly paper read by Professor Unwin, 
at the suggestion of the then President of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers (Mr. H. E. Jones), at the annual meeting of that body 
in June; and its literature has since been added to by contribu- 
tions from the other side of the Atlantic. First came the interest- 
ing article by Mr. W. A. Baehr, the Chief Engineer of the 
Laclede Gas Company of St. Louis, describing the high and low 
pressure distribution methods in use in that city, which appeared 
in the “JourNAL” for the 19th of July. This was followed by 
the publication of the experience of Mr. E. C. Jones, the Chief 
Engineer of the Gas Department of the Californian Gas and 
Electric Corporation, as narrated to the members of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association at their annual meeting, and given in our 
columns on the 27th of last month. Now we have the paper 
read by Mr. L. P. Lowe before the same body, dealing with the 
Original question of the flow of gas in pipes, which will be found 
in another part of the “ JouRNAL.” Here isa collection of papers 
which at the present juncture, with the supply of power gas 
within measurable distance, and 4 general tendency to increased 
pressure to meet day demands, merit most attentive perusal. The 
features of all but the last have already been noticed. With 
regard to Mr. Lowe’s contribution, it embodies the results of his 
investigations—involving a not inconsiderable amount of travelling 
—into a question which one would have thought Dr. Pole had 
definitely settled by his well-known formula. In Mr. Lowe’s eyes 
that formula contains a defect, as it does not take into considera- 
tion the increased volume of free gases due to compression. The 
author was able to produce one which does. His principal object, 
however, in writing his paper was to assure his colleagues that 





they need not be afraid of injuring their gas by compressing it, 
and to emphasize the importance of having good long lines of 
pipes and fittings, if they wished to derive all the advantages pos- 
sible from high-pressure distribution. It stands to reason that the 
greater the number of angles and bends, the more the flow of a 
fluid will beimpeded ; and in this connection the paper read by Mr. 
J. C. Trautwine before the American Water-Works Association, 
on “ Resistance Due to Bends in Pipes,” given in the “ JouRNAL” 
for Aug. 2, may be referred to as furnishing additional informa- 
tion on one of the current topics in the gas industry. 





Gas Lighting by Flat-Flame Burners. 

An article on this subject, written in popular vein, appears in 
the current issue of “ Technics.” The author is Mr. Thomas 
Holgate; and readers, without explanation, may wonder why, in 
this year of incandescent grace, the author has troubled to deal 
with flat-flame burners. The reason he advances is that, though 
every year the supersession of flat-flames by the incandescent 
mantle is becoming more complete, yet a sufficient number of 
flat-flame burners are sure to remain in use to make it desirable 
that the principle of their action should be more widely under- 
stood than at present. It is always desirable that the public 
should have knowledge of these matters; but we do not believe 
that, at this time of day, the purposes or situations for or in 
which flat-flame burners are employed make it desirable that 
“the principle of their action should be more widely under- 
stood.” If Mr. Holgate will place the “desirability” on an 
academic plane, then we agree. Our point will be better under- 
stood by quoting a sentence from Mr. Holgate. “ The facility with 
which the flat-flame can be reduced to a mere tip, and the low 
first cost and simplicity of the burner, cause it to be used where 
a high illumination is not urgent, or where the light is only 
required at intervals.” These are the only purposes for which, 
we hope, the flat-flame burner will in time be used; and for such 
uses the consumers are not likely to see that there is much 
desirability for knowing a great deal about the principle of their 
action. However, Mr. Holgate insists on the point; for he says, 
seeing that the economy and efficiency of the burner “ are largely 
affected by a few simple yet important conditions, and that the 
cost of the best burner is small in comparison with that of the 
gas consumed, it is obvious that the general user must be 
financially, as well as academically, interested in the subject.” 
We are sadly afraid that the academic interest in flat-flame 
burners of those who now use them must be of a passive 
rather than an active order. The intelligent prefer to use the 
incandescent burner—the use of the flat-flame burner is left to 
those of another class, to cellars, to back premises, and (it is 
regretted) to the very poor. Among such users, the “ desira- 
bility that the principle of the action ” of these burners should be 
understood will not be appreciated. 





Unionism in the Chemical and Gas Industries. 

An analysis of the groups of trades represented at the Trades 
Union Congress held in Leeds at the beginning of last month 
has been made; and under the head of chemical, gas, and general 
labourers there are some figures which suggest that our old friends 
the Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Union and similar 
organizations which can be brought within this group, are not 
doing quite so well as formerly in regard to membership, and 
that in consequence their power is on the decline. There were 
at the 1903 congress ten organizations in the group; and the 
membership which 33 delegates then represented totalled to 
78,710. This year there were the same number of organizations 
in the group, and one more delegate; but the membership repre- 
sented had diminished by 10,o0oo—the total being 68,736. This 
is a big fall; and as probably the Gas Workers and General 
Labourers’ Union is the largest organization represented, the 
figures tell their tale of drooping interest in it in times of peace. 
There are in the list only three other groups of trades in which 
the membership has been on the down-grade ; but the proportion 
of loss in them is comparatively insignificant, when considered 
in the light of what the constituent societies of the chemical, gas, 
and general labourers’ group have sustained in this way. Itisa 
heavy blow to have 10,000 backsliders in one year; and such a 
loss cannot contribute to keeping the remainder in a state of 


composure. 
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WATER AFFAIRS. 


Welsh Water in Birmingham. 


THE visit of the Corporation of Birmingham last Friday to 
the Frankley reservoir, on the invitation of the Chairman 
(Alderman Lawley Parker) and members of the Water 
Committee, may be regarded as a fitting sequel to the Royal 
function in the Elan Valley last July, when their Majesties 
the King and Queen inaugurated the gigantic scheme which 
has been carried out for providing the capital of the Mid- 
lands with a supply of water from Wales. On that occasion 
the water was started on its course, and it duly made its 
appearance in the city after a week’s journey. It came 
in quietly and, we believe, unobserved by human eye—the 
attendant who had been on the look-out for it being tem- 
porarily absent. Though its advent was signalized by the 
hoisting of the Union Jack, it was not attended by any 
ceremony. ‘The visit on Friday may therefore be regarded 
as the public recognition of its presence and of the success- 
ful accomplishment of a stupendous task. The works then 
inspected, as will be seen from the description which appears 
elsewhere, have been constructed to store the water brought 
by the aqueduct, and prepare it for the use of the inhabit- 
ants. For this purpose there are at present 18 filter-beds, 
having a combined area of about 14 acres; and it is esti- 
mated that they will be equal to dealing with all the water 
which the two mains comprising what is called the “ first 
‘‘ instalment’”’ of the scheme are capable of bringing down 
the aqueduct. Should the necessity arise for the laying of 
any additional mains, there is ample room on the site for 
more filter-beds. The important work which will be done 
by this portion of the plant was strikingly apparent to the 
visitors. Between the reservoir and the valve-house there 
is a large open inlet chamber with hydraulic gates for con- 
trolling the flow of water into one or the other of the two 
sections into which the reservoir is divided. Here the new 
water did not by any means show to advantage, being 
stained almost to opacity by peat sediment. This turbid 
appearance was not a little disappointing to many of the 
visitors. At the end of the filter-beds, however, it was 
found to be lustrous and quite transparent; the peat stain 
being visible only when the water was looked at in bulk. 
At the social function which followed the inspection, 
Alderman Lawley Parker did not fail to direct attention to 
this; for he triumphantly displayed a glass of water, bright 
and clear, from the table, and assured his guests that this was 
the kind of liquid they would have to drink. Asa matter of 
jact, they had already tested its quality, for they had charged 
their glasses with it to honour a toast proposed by the Mayor 
(Sir Hallewell Rogers) expressive of their thanks to the 
Water Committee and its Chairman for the boon which they 
had assisted in conferring upon the city. That those thanks 
were well deserved will be acknowledged by all who read the 
details given by Alderman Parker in responding to the toast. 
The administrative work in connection with such an under- 
taking as that which has now happily been successfully com- 
pleted was exceedingly heavy; but every detail was grasped 
and dealt with by the Committee and the officials, to one of 
whom—Mr. E. Antony Lees, the Secretary of the Water 
Department—Alderman Parker paid a well-deserved tribute. 
All concerned in this great enterprise have worked zealously 
and conscientiously in carrying it out; and they now have 
the gratification of witnessing the fruition of their labours. 
It has necessarily been an expensive undertaking ; but its 
accomplishment means the relief of Birmingham for many 
years from anxiety as to the adequacy of its water supply. 
This relief, for such a city, is surely worth paying well for. 











Sir George Livesey.—A serious development of the indis- 
position of Sir George Livesey (incidentally alluded to last week) 
has, we are happy to say, been arrested by a very successful 
operation. The latest news is that Sir George is progressing 
satisfactorily. 


Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—The opening meeting of 
this Association will be held at the University (late Yorkshire 
College), Leeds, on Saturday, the 29th inst., when, in addition to 
the ordinary business, Mr. W. Doig Gibb, the Engineer of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company, will deliver a 
lecture on the large gasholder erected by the Company from his 
designs at St. Anthony’s, Newcastle. 





GAS ACTS FOR 1904. 


(Concluded from p. 21.) 


Tue Acts relating to the purchase and amalgamation of under- 
takings next claim notice. 


By the Appleby Gas Act, the Corporation are bound to give 
notice to the Company, within three months after the passing of 
the Act, of their intention to purchase the undertaking. In the 
event of the parties failing in agreement, the price is to be 
determined by arbitration. In order to limit the expense, it is 
enacted that the Company and the Corporation may agree upon 
a single Arbitrator; also that neither the Company nor the Cor- 
poration shall be represented at the arbitration by more than 
one Counsel, nor that more than two expert witnesses, of whom 
one may be an accountant, shall be examined on behalf of either 
the Company or the Corporation. The remaining clauses relate 
to the gas-works transfer, and are of the usual character. As to 
the general provisions of the Act, the price of gas is limited to 5s. 
per 1000 cubic feet. Discounts of 10 per cent. for prompt pay- 
ment, and 15 per cent. for large consumption, are permitted. The 
quality of the gas is 14 candles; and the burner to be used in 
testing is Sugg’s “‘ London” argand No.1. The borrowing powers 
conferred upon the Corporation, in addition to the money required 
for the purchase of the undertaking, are {2000 for extensions and 
improvements and /1000 for working capital, together with a 
sum for discharging the costs of the Act. For the repayment of 
the money borrowed to meet the purchase price, 40 years are 
allowed, 30 years for the amount borrowed for extensions and 
improvements, 10 years for working capital, and 5 years for the 
costs of the Act. 

The power conferred by the Sutton-in-Ashfield Local Board Gas 
Act of 1878 upon the then Kirkby-in-Ashfield Local Authority, to 
purchase such part of the gas undertaking of the former as is 
within their own district, is now to be exercised under the 
authorization of the Kirkby-in-Ashfield District Council Gas Act. 
Provision is made for notice of purchase to be given to the 
Sutton Council within two months of the passing of the Act. 
The limits of the gas-supply area are made to include Annesley 
and part of the parish of Selston. Power is, of course, given 
to erect and maintain gas-works, and to purchase, in addition to 
lands described in the schedule to the Act, an extent of land not 
exceeding 5 acres. The price charged for gas is not to exceed 
4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet of 14-candle power, which is to be 
tested by the “ London ’”’ No. 1 argand—the gas being burned at 
such a rate as shall give a light equal to 16 candles. For prepay- 
ment meters and fittings, rod. extra per 1000 cubic feet is allowed ; 
and for the hire of a meter without fittings, 15 per cent. The 
Council may, if they think fit, purchase gas in bulk from the 
Sutton Council, or from any other source. Discounts for prompt 
payment may not exceed to per cent. and for large consumption 
15 per cent. Provision is made for the sale of any part of the 
undertaking within the district of another local authority, on six 
months’ notice being given by the authority. Besides the money 
necessary for the purchase (a) of the undertaking, the Council are 
authorized to borrow {16,000 (b) for the purchase of lands for, 
and the erection of, gas-works; £12,000 (c) for the extension and 
improvement of the works; {£2000 (d) for working capital; anda 
sum for the payment of the costs of the Act (e). The sums 
marked a and bare to be repaid within 35 years, c within 30 years, 
d within ten years, and e within five years. 

The Act of the Shipley District Council entitles them to pur- 
chase the gas undertaking of Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sons, and Co., 
Limited. The parties have agreed to a price of £33,000 for the 
concern; and the Council are authorized to apply to the pay- 
ment of this sum the £31,000 received by them from the Brad- 
ford Corporation, under their Act of 1903, for the portion of the 
Shipley undertaking situated within the limits of the city. The 
new acquisition will simply become part of the Council’s existing 
undertaking. Any money borrowed for the purchase beyond 
that already possessed by the Council, is to be repaid within 
thirty years. 

The Ticehurst and District Water and Gas Act has for its 
principal purpose the amalgamation of the undertakings of the 
Ticehurst and Robertsbridge Water Company andthe Wadhurst, 
Ticehurst, and District Gaslight and Coke Company. It is 
believed that amalgamation will lead to economy in management, 
facilitate the raising of capital, and be generally to the public 
interests. The amalgamation is to take effect from Dec. 31, from 
which date all the existing parliamentary powers of the two con- 
cerns will operate together. Thelimits of both the gas and water 
supply are extended so as to include Heathfield. The Company 
may raise additional capital to the amount of £10,000; and may 
borrow in respect of it to the extent of £3300. 





Turning next to the General Acts promoted by Local Authori- 
ties in which sections appear referring to gas supply, there are 
only five falling for notice. 

The Chesterfield Gas and Water Board Act partly refers to 
gas. Additional land purchasing powers are conferred ; and new 
works are authorized, to which the provisions of the Board’s Act 
of 1895 are made to apply. The illuminating power of the gas 
may be lowered to 14 candles. For the extension of the works 
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(including land) £6000 is authorized, and, as usual, for the general 
purposes of the undertaking, such further sums as the Local 
Government Board may sanction. Forty years is the period 
within which the money is to be repaid. 

In the Doncaster Act there is little affecting the gas undertaking 
which calls for attention. The Corporation supply gas not only 
within but beyond the borough. The limits of supply are now 
defined; and all the necessary powers are conferred upon the 
Council in relation tosuch supply. The price for gasis not at any 
time to exceed 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and the Corporation are 
prohibited from charging for gas outside the borough, whether to 
private consumers or for public lighting, any greater prices than 
are, in similar circumstances for the time being, respectively 
charged within the borough. The illuminating power of the gas 
is to be not less than 15 candles; and in testing it the burner is 
to be a 24-hole argand, or such other burner as shall be, for the 
time being, approved by the Board of Trade on the application of 
the Corporation. An excess of rod. for meter and fittings is allowed 
in connection with prepayment meter supply, or roper cent. on the 
cost of the meter where fittings are not furnished. Discounts of 10 
and 15 per cent. for prompt payment and large consumption 
respectively may not be exceeded. As to financial matters, the 
existing gas bonds are made statutory ; and, in respect of gas-works 
purposes, the Corporation are authorized to borrow £40,000, and, 
for paying off the money secured by the existing gas bonds, 
£12,000. Thirty years is the period within which repayment is 
to be made. 

The Filey Improvement Act confers, inter alia, further powers 
in respect of both the gas and water undertakings. The limits 
of the area of supply are extended, so as to include the parish of 
Muston. Several ordinary provisions complying with present-day 
gas legislation are adopted by the Council, among them the pre- 
payment meter clauses (though not quite the latest) authorizing 
the excess of rod. for meter and fittings, and ro per cent. on the 
cost of meter where fittings are not supplied. No special clauses 
are included regarding finance; it being simply enacted that for 
the purposes of the gas and water undertakings, as extended by 
the Act, the Council may borrow such sums as the Local Govern- 
ment Board may from time to time sanction. 

The Lytham District Council, in their Improvement Act, bring 
their powers in respect of the gas undertaking up to date; but 
there is nothing special or novel about the clauses. 

In the extensive Act of the Rotherham Corporation is a short 
part referring to gas. The limits of supply of the Sheffield Gas 
Company and of the Rotherham Corporation are adjusted; the 
previous powers of both including the townships of Kimberworth 
and Tinsley. The Sheffield Company are excluded, by the pre- 
sent Act, from supplying in Kimberworth; and the Corporation 
are authorized to supply there and in a portion of the parish of 
Ecclesfield, as defined. On the other hand, Tinsley is left to the 
Shefheld Company. But failure to supply by either Corporation 
or Company within six months after demand will entitle Com- 
pany or Corporation, as the case may be, to extend their mains 
for the purpose of giving a supply. So much of the parish of 
Wentworth as is situated within a distance of half-a-mile of the 
boundary of the borough is also now embraced in the Rother- 
ham area of supply. The illuminating power of gas is reduced 
from 16 to 14 candles; while it is prescribed that the price of gas 
shall not exceed 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. As repetition shows 
is now almost customary, up to 10 and 15 per cent. discounts are 
permitted. In connection with electricity, a person is disentitled 
to demand a supply of electrical energy to premises having a 
separate service, unless such person has previously agreed to pay 
to the Corporation a minimum annual sum, so as to give them a 
reasonable return on their outlay. There are no other clauses of 
which note need be made here. 

In addition to a number of ordinary clauses, the part of the 
Selby District Council Act relating to gas repeals a number of 
sections in their 1891 Order, and modernizes the powers of the 
department generally. The price of gas is not now to exceed 
5s. per rooo cubic feet, and 14-candle gas is allowed. The 
Council are authorized to supply power gas; the conditions being 
very much the same as those in the Matlock and District Gas 
Company’s Act, but without their provisions as to charges. With 
the approval of the Local Government Board, the Council may 
borrow such money as is required for gas-works purposes. 


The Belfast and North-East of Ireland Electricity and Power 
Gas Act enables the promoters to generate and supply electrical 
energy and manufacture and supply Mond gas for motive power 
and heating, but not for illuminating purposes, and to manufac- 
ture and deal in sulphate of ammonia and any other residuals. 
rhe area of supply is an extensive one, embracing parts of the 
counties of Londonderry, Antrim, Down, and Armagh. Powers 
are given for the purchase of the necessary lands, and for the 
construction of works. In addition to lands delineated in the 
deposited plans, the Company may purchase by agreement up to 
50 acres. There is a notable provision restricting the displacing 
by the Company in the exercise of these powers of persons of the 
labouring class. The undertakers may not purchase or acquire 
in any urban district ten or more houses, which, on Dec. 15 last, 
were occupied, wholly or partially, by persons of the labouring 
class as tenants or lodgers, or, except with the consent of the 
Local Government Board for Ireland, ten or more houses which 
were not so occupied on Dec. 15, and which have been or may be 











subsequently so occupied. Contravention of this provision will 
make the Company liable to a penalty of £500 in respect of 


every house. The provisions controlling the supply of power gas 
have not undergone material change since the Bill was noticed 
in the “ JouRNAL” for Jan. 1g last. The Company, however, have 
been precluded from supplying electrical energy or power gas for 
use within the City of Belfast; but this restriction is not to pre- 
vent the supply by the Company of electrical energy or power gas, 
from a station authorized by the Act to be constructed in the 
city, to the Belfast Harbour Commissioners for use upon their 
harbour works. A number of authorities and railway companies 
have been protected in various ways. 

By the North-Western Electricity and Power Gas Act, further 
powers are conferred on the Company bearing that name. 
There is a revision of the powers of the 1903 Act as to the lands 
that may be taken for purposes of stations for the generation of 
electricity and the manufacture of power gas and residuals; and 
new lands are authorized. A section of the Act of 1903 pro- 
hibited the erection of stations for generating electricity elsewhere 
than on the lands described in the first schedule of that Act. 
This section is now repealed ; but the Company are prohibited 
from constructing a station outside their area of supply. The 
Company are axthorized to acquire by agreement Electricity 
Provisional Orders within their limits, and to exercise the rights 
conferred by them. Protection is accorded to several Railway 
Companies and others; but the Company have not been allowed 
the proposed right to pay interest out of capital for four years to 
an amount not exceeding £45,o00o—though the promoters of the 
Belfast Act have been, and to the extent of £60,000. 


- — —_ 


NAPHTHALENE REMOVAL. 





CONSIDERABLE interest has been aroused in gas-engineering 
circles by the information published in last week’s issue con- 


cerning Mr. Alfred Colson’s process for extracting naphthalene 
from gas by means of what is described in the patent specification 
as “an improved liquid solvent,” and by the success realized at 
Leicester during the few months’ experience. With the tenor of 
the editorial remarks last week, that full confidence can only be 
obtained by greater and more varied experience, several gas engi- 
neers have expressed agreement; and no doubt Mr. Colson has 
found this feeling to be a very general one among the many 
engineers who have been to Leicester. Still it is gratifying, and 
it all helps to build up conviction, to know that, in the district 
supplied from the Aylestone Road Gas-Works, there has been 
continued freedom from naphthalene, and only very few cases in 
the district mainly supplied from the Belgrave Gate works. 
There is one point, however, upon which some engineers are 
not altogether clear, and that is as to whether the distribution 
system is common to the two works. Thisis,ofcourse,so. Both 
works are joined up by trunk mains, with innumerable connections 
about the town; so that practically the whole of the lighting area, 
with the exception of a few outlying districts (supplied from Bel- 
grave Gate only), can be supplied from either the one works or 
the other. So much more gasis now being made at the Aylestone 
Road works than at the old works, that the latter are backed-up 
for some hours every day, during which time, the treated gas from 
Aylestone Road freely circulates throughout the distributing 
plant which, at other hours, is fed from the Belgrave Gate works ; 
and there is no doubt, in Mr. Colson’s mind, that it is this inter- 
mixing of gases that accounts for the very few cases of naphtha- 
lene now being obtained in the Belgrave Gate district. There 
has, however, never been so much trouble in that area as in the 
Aylestone Road one; but at the same time Mr. Colson is con- 
vinced that, were it not for this intermixing, the complaints 
received from the Belgrave Gate district would be considerably 
greater in number than theyare. Ofcourse, the points in the dis- 
tributing plant at which the supplies from the two works overlap 
and intermix must be ever varying; and it may be that even 
now a few cases of naphthalene may be obtained in that part 
of the area usually taken as being supplied from Aylestone Road. 
Up to the present, however, there has been absolute freedom. 


THE PATENT SPECIFICATION. 


The process, as mentioned last week, is covered by a patent 
applied for by Mr. Colson; the date being July 29, and the 
number 16,766. The complete specification filed with the appli- 
cation for the patent having now been accepted and sealed, we 
are to-day enabled to give the main points of it, in the inventor’s 
own words. 

Hitherto, he says, many attempts have been made to remove 
the naphthalene, on account of its objectionable property of 
becoming condensed in the service-pipes and mains and causing 
stoppages; but great difficulties have arisen in effecting the 
removal because of the varying composition of the gases obtained 
from different grades or classes of coals, and the unsuitability of 
the solvents used, which result in the fact that means which will 
work in one place are practically useless in another. 

The object of the present invention, therefore, is to provide a 
solvent which is capable of practically removing naphthalene from 
illuminating gas produced by the destructive distillation of coal 
or oil; and it consists in “an improved solvent liquid capable of 
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removing naphthalene with certainty from illuminating gases 
obtained by distillation, and in a method of preparing this liquid.” 
The invention also consists in treating the gases with the liquid 
in a manner to be described. 

In carrying the invention into effect, the patentee proposes to 
take as the raw material coal tar, oil tar, blast-furnace tar, or 
(generally) any tar which is formed by the destructive distillation 
of carbonaceous matter at high temperatures. Such tar is first 
subjected to the customary preliminary distillation, and the por- 
tion which distils over below about 270° C. (518° Fahr.) is then 
subjected to one or more further distillations in order to isolate 
a mixed oil consisting chiefly of constituents of the tar having 
a boiling point between 170° and 215° C. (338° and 419° Fahr.) 
and containing only small quantities of naphthalene, which boils 
at 219° C. (426° Fahr.). The number of such distillations required 
will vary according to the composition of the tar originally taken. 
The oil thus obtained is “ capable of extracting naphthalene from 
the gas rapidly and with certainty.” 

It is preferred to remove the commercially valuable constituents 
of the first distillate from the tar—such as carbolic acid, crude 
naphtha, and heavy naphtha—before subjecting it to further dis- 
tillation for the preparation of the naphthalene solvent. 

For example, in the case of coal tar derived from Midland gas 
coals, the following procedure is found suitable: The distillate 
from the tar is collected until its density is about 1030 ; and from 
this the carbolic acid, crude naphtha, and heavy naphtha are re- 
moved by any known means. From the residue, consisting of 
creosote surcharged with naphthalene, the required oil (which 
may be described as a light creosote containing a little naphtha- 
lene) is obtained by twice distilling. The density of the oil thus 
prepared is 994 to 998, or even a little heavier, and about 200 
gallons are obtained from 1000 to 1200 gallons of creosote. 

The washing of the gas with the oil is best carried out in 
some form of washer wherein the gas, previously cooled to 
about atmospheric temperature, is compelled to travel through 
the liquid in fine streams—such as a Livesey washer. Under 
these circumstances, the oil gives rise to great frothing, and so 
exposes the gas to a very large surface of the liquid and effects 
the rapid removal of the naphthalene. 

When the oil becomes saturated with naphthalene, it is re- 
moved from the washer and replaced by fresh solvent ; the spent 
oil being either again subjected to distillation in the manner 
already described or run into the tar-well. 

It is considered desirable by the patentee that all mechanically 
suspended tarry matters should be completely removed from the 
gas before it reaches the oil-washer, as otherwise such particles 
will be removed by the solvent oil, which will become saturated 
thereby much sooner than would otherwise be the case. 

In carrying out the process, the patentee does not consider it 
necessary for the whole of the gas to be washed from the oil in 
the manner described, as he finds after such treatment that the 
washed gas may be mixed with a considerable quantity of un- 
treated gas containing naphthalene, without danger of the sub- 
sequent deposition of naphthalene in the solid form from such 
mixed gas. 

The claims made for the invention are: 1. An improved 
solvent for the removal of naphthalene from illuminating gas, con- 
sisting of a mixed oil prepared from a tar formed by destructive 
distillation of carbonaceous matter at high temperatures by two 
or more distillations. 2. Treating the whole or part of the gases 
with the solvent in the manner described. 





CORRESPONDENCE ON Mr. CoLson’s CLAIMS. 


As was expected would be the case, letters have been addressed 
to us calling attention to other processes of the same genus; and 
some surprise has been expressed that, in dealing with Mr. Col- 
son’s method, mention was not made of the good work already 
done by others in the washing of gas for the removal of naphtha- 
lene. Every naphthalene or other process or claim has a right to 
an independent introduction to the gas profession; and fortu- 
nately it does not come within the region of journalism to decide 
whether one process is or is not a copy of another. Thatisa 
matter for those to deal with who hold the rights in them. The 
statements in the editorial last week were guarded, while giving 
Mr. Colson the full benefit of his success at Leicester. The extent 
of his claims may now be precisely gathered from the copy of the 
specification printed above; and it will be seen that the “improved 
solvent ” is the feature of the invention. This was pointed out 
in last week’s editorial when it was said that “the solvent he 
employs is not a creosote, neither is it any other up to now com- 
mercial product.” Young and Glover employ heavy tar oils; 
Bell washes hot gas with hot tar, finishing with naphtha; Leather 
uses creosote oil. The solvent employed by Mr. Colson is defined 
above. A point not brought out last week, and which should in 
fairness to Mr. Colson be stated now, is that, before he made 
public what he has been doing at Leicester, he consulted some of 
the highest experts in the matter; and all thoroughly agreed that 
the process was sufficiently novel for a patent. If finality in relation 
to this naphthalene problem had been reached before the publica- 
tion in last week’s “JourNAL” (we do not say it has been now), 
it is somewhat surprising that the Naphthalene Committee of the 
Southern Association and Dr. Colman should continue to waste 
their time (as they would then be doing) over the matter. 

The following are letters sent for publication, to which we have 
pleasure in giving prominence. 





—$——— 


Sir,—Since reading the “ JournaL ” of Oct. 4, and the glowing 
description and references to the “ Colson Patent Process for Re. 
moving Naphthalene from Coal Gas,” I have looked up the paper 
contributed jointly by Mr. William Young and myself in 18096, 
also the patent granted to Mr. Young, Mr. Samuel Glover, and 
myself, in the same year. The process of absorbing naphthalene 
by means of specially prepared oils derived from coal tar, but 
freed from naphthalene and used as water is used for absorbing 
ammonia, is clearly explained in both cases. 

Not only so, but, since that paper was read and the patent was 
granted, the absorbing or washing-out process by the use of 
creosote freed from naphthalene has been practised both in this 
country and in Germany—in this country usually by arrangement 
with the patentees, but in one or two cases, I believe, without 
an acknowledgment. In Germany, the Patent Office declined to 
grant a patent to Dr. Bueb, on the ground of anticipation by the 
English patent to which I have referred. 

No gas engineer or gas-works chemist who has conducted even 
a superficial investigation into the question of naphthalene stop- 
pages, doubts the success of the washing-out process to prevent 
subsequent deposits, as it is evident that when the naphthalene 
vapour is removed from the gas at the works, it is impossible for 
it afterwards to deposit as a solid. 

The experiences at Leicester are, therefore, just what might be 
expected. There is nothing whatever in the results to occasion 
surprise, nor need it be doubted that where similar means are 
adopted, equally beneficent results will follow. The results, as 
far as oil used per 1000 cubic feet treated, could be improved by 
the use of apparatus more suited than the Livesey washer is to 
this purpose. 

It is somewhat surprising, however, that an engineer with a 
great reputation should, at this late hour, seek to patent a process 
already covered and in use at numerous works, and that the 
writer of the article in the “ JouRNAL” should have such a short 
memory. 


Norwich, Oct. 8, 1904. THos. GLOVER. 


S1r,—I read with interest the account in this week’s “ JouRNAL ” 
of the “Colson Patent Process for Removing Naphthalene from 
Illuminating Gas ;” but think it would be more correctly described 
as the “ Derby” process for the removal of naphthalene deposits, 
which has now been in successful operation at both our works for 
over twelve months, and in other towns with most satisfactory 
results, and was referred to by the Chairman at the last annual 
meeting of the Derby Gas Company—* JourNAL,” Vol. LXXXV., 
pp. 391 and 419. 

It is ten months since my process was fully described to Mr. 
Colson at Derby; and later a partial trial was made at Leicester. 
The results obtained there, I was informed, were not equal to 
what we are getting at Derby; but as the time of the year at 
which naphthalene is troublesome had passed, Mr. Colson decided 
to discontinue its use. 

After carefully reading the description of the process which 
Mr. Colson claims is new, and for which it appears patent pro- 
tection has been applied for, I cannot but observe the similarity 
between the two processes; and it appears to me the Leicester 
method is, to all intents and purposes, practically identical with 
the essential part of the ‘“‘ Derby ”’ process. 

If the claimed discovery by Mr. Colson was on entirely new 
lines, I should have been only too glad to join in congratulating 
him upon his success, although I hold, after the work which has 
been done by so many investigators in gleaning information and 
fully giving to the profession the results of original research on 
the naphthalene question, any attempt to patent a process must 
have very strong claims to originality before it can secure a valid 
patent or hope to obtain a royalty for its use. 

My process consists of first eliminating, as far as possible, by 
warm tar washing, the naphthalene from the crude gas, and then 
washing with a solvent obtained from coal tar having a great 
affinity for naphthalene, and which upon condensation brings 
down the few remaining grains. 

It is this second part of my process which Mr. Colson has 
appropriated without even acknowledging the fact. I claim to be 
the first to recognize the importance and bring into use a natural 
solvent that the gas will absorb and carry forward—thus prevent- 
ing naphthalene being deposited in a crystalline form, which is 
the cause of all the trouble and annoyance to consumers. 

Mr. Colson washes a portion of the gas (varying from 50 to 60 
per cent.) in a Livesey washer placed after the scrubbers, with a 
solvent obtained from coal tar consisting mainly of oils having 
boiling points between 170° and 215° C.; whereas I wash the gas 
at the same point with a solvent obtained from coal tar which 
consists of oils having boiling points mainly between 150° and 
205° C. 

I now leave your readers to judge where the so-called great 
discovery comes in. I hope in next week’s issue to enter more 
fully into the application of the use of natural solvents obtained 
from coal tar for the removal of naphthalene deposits; and, with 
your permission, I will give the results of a year’s work at Derby 
upon the whole of the gas supplied to some 23,000 consumers.” 
Derl J. FERGusSON BELL. 
erby, Oct. 8, 1904. 


S1r,—I was much interested when perusing your last issue to 
find that Mr. Colson had been so successful in dealing with his 





* The suggested communication will be received with much interest.— 
Ep. J. G. L. 
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naphthalene troubles ; but as he is a maker of carburetted water 
eas, I think he might have obtained the same satisfactory results 
in a much simpler way, and so have saved the trouble of that 
elaborate process of tar distillation. 

After trying various methods for getting rid of the naphthalene 
nuisance, and obtaining a little relief from some, and no benefit 
from others, I decided last July to wash the gas with the light tar 
obtained from the carburetted water-gas plant. This arrange- 
ment of working I commenced at the end of July, and shortly 
afterwards the complaints from naphthalene begaa to diminish, 
until at last towards the end of August they entirely ceased; and 
during the whole of September, and up to the present time, there 
has not been a single complaint from naphthalene. During 
August, 1903, we had 366 complaints; for the same month this 
year, there were 87. For September, 1903, the complaints num- 
bered 129; while this September, and up to the present time, there 
has not been a single one. 

My system of working is to introduce into the top of a Walker’s 
washer, 4 inches (about 120 gallons) of light carburetted water- 
vas tar, chiefly that pumped from the syphons. The gas is allowed 
to bubble through the light tar, and each morning about 4 inches 
of thick tar are run off from the bottom of the washer and 4 
inches of the carburetted water-gas tar added at the top. The 
washer is placed on the outlet main of the exhauster, and before 
the Livesey washer; and the temperature in it is kept at about 
75° to 85° Fahr. 

I should like very much if any others who are troubled with 
naphthalene and are makers of carburetted water gas would give 
the above arrangement a trial; it is so easily applied, and has 
certainly so far proved efficient here. 


ALEXANDER ALLAN. 
Scarborough, Oct. 7, 1904. 


Sir,—I read your description of Mr. Colson’s process for the 
treatment of naphthalene stoppages in last week’s “ JouRNAL ” 
with much interest. 

There is no doubt an advance has been made towards a solution 
of the difficulty. The oil Mr. Colson uses will absorb part of the 
naphthalene out of the gas without taking out other light oils 
which are solvents of naphthalene, and which I think was the fault 
of other methods recommended—viz., to wash the gas with heavy 
oils and creosotes. I tried washing with heavy oil last year ; and 
although I reduced the naphthalene in the town’s gas, the stop- 
pages increased and became worse as I continued the process. 
This being contrary to what was expected, I made tests for the 
quantity of light oil vapours distilling between 130° and 170° C., 
and found that, before washing with the heavy oils, the gas con- 
tained some 6 to 8 c.c. per 100 cubic feet. But after washing 
with the oil, most of this distillate disappeared; and this I think 
would account for the increased number of stoppages found. 

This year I have tried Mr. Bell’s “ Derby process,” with a few 
slight alterations. The condensers are worked to reduce the 
naphthalene down to about 4 grains per too cubic feet; and the 
temperature of the outlets is kept as near as possible at 70° to 75° 
Fahr. After the exhausters, the gas goes through a Livesey 
washer, to which is added each morning sufficient “ heavy 
naphtha” to keep a layer of oil 14 inches deep floating on top of 
the liquor (the overflow cock is kept closed). The gas, foaming 
through this, takes up some to c.c. of light oil vapours per 100 
cubic feet, which distill between 130° and 170° C.; and we find, 
on further carefully testing the town’s gas, a total quantity of 16 
to 17 C.c. 

This process was started early in May; and for three or four 
weeks afterwards little benefit was felt. Then a gradual falling 
off was noticed; and I am glad to say that, for the last three 
months, we have not averaged one stoppage per day. 


: Hy. SIMMONDs. 
Bury, Lancs.,Oct. 8, 1904. 
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Covered sand filters have been recommended for the purifica- 
tion of the Mississippi River water supplied to Minneapolis. 
Messrs. Andrew Rinker, F. W. Cappelen, and Allen Hazen advise 
the construction of 16 filter-beds, with an effective area of 134 
acres, and a covered clear-water reservoir of 20 million gallons 
capacity. This plant will be sufficient to furnish 30 million 
gallons daily, and, with new conduits and other appurtenances, 
will cost about $1,276,000. This is more than a mechanical filter 
system of equal capacity would come to; but the latter is esti- 
mated to be so much more expensive to operate in Minneapolis, 
that the final cost of the filtered water per million gallons would 
be greater from such a plant than from the slow sand system 
recommended. 


In the “ Comptes Rendus,” M. Simon has shown that, on add- 
ing toa dilute solution of hydroxylamine or oxyammonia (NOHs) 
HO(NH,) a few drops of a very dilute solution of sodium nitro- 
prusside and a faint excess of alkali, and heating the mixture 
gradually to the boiling-point, the liquid loses its yellow tint, and 
finally assumes a fine cherry-red colour, which changes to a 
bright rose on dilution of the solution. The reaction is very 
sensitive, a visible colouration b2ing obtained with a solution of 
one part of hydroxylamine hydrochloride in one million parts of 
water. The colour is only transitory, and disappears more or 
less rapidly according to its intensity. All the salts of hydroxy- 
lamine yield this reaction, which is, however, not given by oximes, 
whether aldehydic or ketonic, aliphatic or aromatic. 





THE GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 130.) 
Tue Stock Exchange has had a fairly satisfactory week. Busi- 
ness was not over and above active; but there wasa cheerful feel- 


ing all through, and prices were for the most part rather better, 
in spite of some little fluctuations and a disposition to realize a 
profit when it could be seen. The gilt-edged division was in good 
demand. The cause of the general buoyancy proceeded from 
the Money Market, where a superabundant supply produced a 
position of extreme ease. Day-to-day transactions were done 
as low as 1 percent. A feature of the week was the issue of 
£6,000,000 Exchequer Bonds, which were tendered for to the 
extent of about three-and-a-half times this amount. There is a 
general impression that easy money is likely to rule for some 
time. Business in the Gas Market was very fairly active; and 
the volume of transactions included issues not usually dealt in 
to any large extent. The tendency was quite favourable, and 
several stocks of all classes scored moderate advances. In Gas- 
light and Coke issues, there was good, steady business in the 
ordinary at prices which gradually hardened from 943 until the 
close, when parcels changed hands more than once at 96. The 
quotation, however, was not advanced. A moderate amount was 
done in the secured issues; but prices were not remarkable. 
South Metropolitan was dealt in daily at even prices, ranging 
from 125} to 126}. Nothing at all was marked in Commercials, 
except one bargain in the debenture stock, which was let go at 
the low figure of 83. Debenture stocks have been very flat for 
some time past; but cheap money ought to give them an upward 
move. In the Suburban and Provincial group, transactions were 
up to recent averages, and several issues scored an advance, 
notably Bournemouth, Brighton, South Suburban, and Totten- 
ham. The debenture stock of the latter Company, which had 
some time ago dropped out of quotation, is now restored to the 
list. Among the Continental Companies, Imperial was firm, and 
changed hands once at top price. European was in demand at 
an advance; but sellers would not be tempted. Union continued 
flat, and was marked “specially” as low as 102. Among the 
remoter undertakings, the most conspicuous was Primitiva, in 
which there was unusual activity in both the ordinary and the 
preference shares; and the former had a smart rise. Oriental 
had a further advance of a couple of points. 

The daily operations were: Business opened rather quiet on 
Monday; and prices were steady. Primitiva ordinary rose }. 
Tuesday produced no greater activity, and quotations were left 
unchanged. On Wednesday, there was more animation; and 
prices advanced freely. Brighton ordinary, South Suburban 
ordinary and preference, Tottenham “ A,” and Oriental improved 
2 each. Thursday was rather quieter. Commercial debenture 
was 4 lower. Friday was very active; Primitiva being especially 
busy. Bournemouth original rose 1, and European part paid 4. 
Saturday was pretty active, considering the general quiet of the 
day; and Primitiva advanced another }. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Unhappy Dublin—-Mr. Robert Hammond’s Position—Depreciation 
and Renewals—Municipal Loans and Departmental Oversight 
and Anxiety—Editorial Carelessness and Vulgar Abuse—The 
Wrexham Scheme. 


In the matter of their electric lighting undertaking, the Dublin 
Corporation have not succeeded yet in entirely escaping from 
their unhappy experiences. Relief from one trouble only lands 
them in another. Counsels are divided; but outstanding from 
the confusion is the patent fact that the Council have done with 
Mr. Robert Hammond. This statement will perhaps be regarded 
as a little premature, seeing that gentleman’s celebrated report, 
including his sporting offer, which was commented upon lately in 
the “ Memoranda,” is not to be discussed by the Council before 
the November meeting. But nothing more is wanting than a 
vote in the Council last week on a question affecting the Electric 
Lighting Department, taken in conjunction with certain remarks, 
to satisfy one as to the direction of*the wind. Some of the 
speakers’ rhetoric on this occasion will not be imbibed with relish 
by Mr. Hammond on his return from his American trip with the 
electrical engineers. If he really believes—and the egotistical 
strain in which his report is written leads one to suspect that he 
does—that he is the redeemer of the Dublin electricity under- 
taking, then we are afraid that he will presently have a very rude 
shock. Quite naturally the City Electrical Engineer (Mr. Ruddle) 
has not liked playing second fiddle to Mr. Hammond; and his 
reports on those of the Consulting Engineer have assisted to add 
piquancy to the situation. He has not been slow to point out 
what he conceives to be their weaknesses, and the extravagance 
of the claims by the temporary commander in-chief. The Electric 
Lighting Committee and the Council have found themselves con- 
fronted by two stools; and now there is not much uncertainty 
that they are going to seat themselves on the one put out for them 
by Mr. Ruddle. 
If this prediction does not turn out correct, then we are In- 
capable of reading what appear to be very transparent indications. 
The Council considered last week a report by Mr. Ruddle on 
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improving the supply of electricity in the old electric lighting area 
by the laying of new mains at a cost of some £1300. About the 
necessity of improvement, there is not an atom of disagreement 
between Mr. Hammond and the City Electrical Engineer. Asa 
matter of fact, the proposals were Mr. Hammond’s; and, while 
Mr. Ruddle does not agree with his general scheme, he sees very 
clearly that something must be done. So far the right road was 
plain to the Council; and this particular point may be dismissed 
with the statement that the report was carried by 42 votes to 14. 
In the discussion, however, there was some doubt as to the posi- 
tion of Mr. Hammond—as to whether that gentleman will be able 
to claim his percentage fees on the work. The devout hope was 
expressed by Alderman Reigh that Mr. Hammond would receive 
no more percentages; and Alderman Ireland did not mince his 
view that the sooner Mr. Hammond’s services were dispensed 
with, the better. ‘ Every time he (the Alderman) attended the 
Committee, he was more and more convinced that this ought to 
take place as soon as possible.” Again, Mr. Hammond appeared 
“to him to be playing with the Corporation; while the other was 
doing his very best to discharge his duty faithfully and morally 
as the City Engineer.” There were two or three who stood up 
for the absent Consulting Engineer—Mr. Harrington, M.P., being 
one. His opinion was that Mr. Hammond is entitled to carry 
out the work; while another member was for getting an opinion 
on the subject from the Law Clerk. The question of fees is a 
small one, compared with the urgency of the matter; and so 
thought the majority of the members. According to Alderman 
Cole there has been “ pretty hot work ” with the redoubtable Mr. 
Hammond in Committee; and the Councillors may depend upon 
it there will be further “ hot work ” when that gentleman returns 
reinvigorated from his American tour. Meanwhile, after all that 
has been done, Mr. Ruddle computes that an expenditure of 
£25,000 has to be faced before the electric lighting of the city can 
be said to be in propercondition. The ratepayers will be glad to 
see the end of the expensive process of setting in order their 
electricity house. 

The Southampton Corporation have had a gentle rap over the 
knuckles, from their Auditors (Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co.), 
respecting the provision for reserve and renewal funds in con- 
nection with both their tramway and electric light undertakings. 
It is rather a question of insufficiency here than entire neglect. 
Both in respect of the tramway and electric light concerns, 
reserve and renewal funds are an absolute necessity, as in both 
it is believed that substantial sums will have to be expended on 
large renewals long before the statutory sinking fund will have 
provided for the amount of the original expenditure. The sum 
standing to the credit of the tramway depreciation fund is only the 
inadequate one of £7289; and the Corporation are advised that 
no further sum in aid of the rates should be appropriated until a 
sufficient amount has been placed to a fund to provide for all 
reasonable renewal expenditure likely to be required in the next 
four or five years. The amount of the electric light depreciation 
and renewal fund is the insignificant one of {1410. In this case, 
however, a relatively large sum in respect of capital expenditure 
has been, during the past financial year, provided from revenue, 
and no appropriation in aid of the rates has been made. While, 
therefore, the Auditors hesitate to say that proper provision has 
not been made during the year, they recommend that the renewal 
fund should also be increased in this department so as to cover 
all large renewals during the next four or five years. The advice 
tendered by Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co. is wise; but it is advice 
that, in the case of a large proportion of municipal electricity 
concerns, runs like rain off a duck’s back. There are municipal 
tramway and electricity undertakings in which proper provision 
is made for depreciation; but these are only found among the 
more prosperous. Southampton may be sinners in this respect 
of inadequate provision, but they are not the greatest. If the 
sound financial principles proffered to Southampton were accepted 
by the majority of those who have the management of the muni- 
cipal electricity works of the country, there would be fewer even 
than there are now who would be able to show that dearly loved 
item of net profit in their balance-sheets, and would be shorn of 
the delight of handing over a little something in relief of the rates. 
There will be a day of dire reckoning for present neglect. 

Talking of the relief of the rates, it is pretty evident that the 
Government departments are heeding the cry raised over the 
incessant increase of local burdens. There is the Wood Green 
example ; but there the Council will, it seems probable, politely 
inform the Local Government Board that they intend to adhere 
to their policy of obtaining a municipal supply of electricity. 
Though what good that will do is not at present clear. Now the 
Board of Trade have refused to accede to the desire of the 
Dartford District Council for a licence to supply electricity to 
Wilmington. The Public Works Loans Commissioners, too, are 
evincing anxiety—in fact, they have done so for some years 
past—on account of the continuing increase in the rates levied in 
many districts from which applications have been made for loans. 
During the last financial year, they have felt obliged from this cause, 
to refuse certain applications (not specially with reference to 
electricity supply) which have been made to them for loans, and 
in others to warn the applicants that future applications will pro- 
bably not be entertained unless a reduction is shown in the rates 
levied. The Board are under statutory obligation to have regard 
to the sufficiency of the security for the repayment of their loans. 
Where the rates are exceptionally high, and there appears to be 





no probability of any decrease, the security offered is impaired ; 
and the Board would not be justified in accepting it as sufficient 
for a loan of public money. These are, so far, satisfactory 
evidences of a stricter oversight in the matter of the expenditure 
of local moneys by municipal authorities. All we wish is that a 
little more strictness had been exercised over the purse strings a 
few years ago ; the ratepayers of numerous districts might then 
have been better off in the matter of rates than they are to-day. 

The Editor of the “‘ Electrical Engineer” finds himself in a 
ludicrous position over the pretty little homily addressed to the 
‘* JOURNAL ” in his issue of Sept. 30; and he essays to screen that 
position (in which a piece of editorial carelessness is involved) by 
vulgar abuse, with scraps of poetical relief. From the homily to 
the vulgar abuse is a long jump; but the Editor takes it with an 
ease, with which we have no desire, and will not attempt, to com- 
pete. It now appears that the homily was contributed (the Editor 
speaks of “ our contributor”), and was adopted as an editorial, 
and the very kernel of it was a misstatement which want of 
editorial care allowed to be published. The homilist’s charge 
against us was, as mentioned last week, that we did not recently 
tell the whole truth about Erith—that we hid up the fact that the 
last financial year at Erith, which ended with a deficit of £781, 
happened to be the first financial year of a young undertak- 
ing, and that the deficit, after paying capital charges, amounted to 
£1801 16s. 8d.” From the midst of the wrathful outpourings of 
the Editor of our contemporary, we gather that, after all, our 
original statement was right that £781 was the deficit, and not the 
£1801 16s. 8d. mentioned above. The latter sum, we are now 
told, is the amount of the capital charges, after paying which the 
deficit of £781 is arrived at. This is what we had believed to 
be the case until the definite but confusing misstatement in the 
“ Electrical Engineer ” effusion of Sept. 30 was rushed over to us 
on that day almost hot from the machine, so anxious was the 
Editor to let us have a bit of his or somebody else’s mind. The 
Editor calls the misleading statement “an involved sentence” 
and an error in “ grammatical construction.” It would have been 
‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” if he had 
acknowledged it to be an effect of downright careless editing, for 
which the man who adopted the contributed homily is responsible. 
Because we placed absolute reliance upon the editorial state- 
ment, and naturally did not think it necessary to go rambling 
through the news items of the paper for corroboration, the Editor 
treats us to a sample of his power at pungent revilement. It 
would have been more in accordance with propriety and good 
editing if he had himself referred to his own news columns and 
rectified the error, instead of allowing the appearance, in the 
leading columns, of what he himself now proves to be an absurd 
piece of negligence. It so happens that the original financial 
statements of electrical undertakings do not, with great frequency, 
get addressed to the office of the “ JouRNAL oF GAs LIGHTING.” 
Therefore, for some of the results of the working of these under- 
takings, we have to rely upon electrical contemporaries; but the 
“ Electrical Engineer’ is not one of them. The Editor describes 
this as “ delving in the dirtiest of literary ditches ;”’ the “ dirtiest of 
literary ditches ” being his electrical contemporaries. They will 
no doubt be glad and amused to know the estimate which the 
Editor of the “ Electrical Engineer ” has formed of their character. 
We are satisfied to go on delving in those “ditches;” for in 
them hard knocks and badinage we have often found, but never, 
in controversy, anything to equal the bad taste displayed by the 
“ Electrical Engineer” this last week. In his final sentence, the 
Editor remarks: “ Before trying a fall with the ‘ Electrical 
Engineer,’ be sure of your facts.” We can heartily commend the 
latter words to him in editing homilies forwarded to him by “ our 
contributor.” 

There is further evidence of the desire to rush the question of 
the extension of the electricity distribution system at Wrexham, 
and to bolster up the unprosperous undertaking with further 
street lighting largely composed of incandescent electric lamps. 
The consideration of tenders, it will be remembered, had to be 
postponed at the previous meeting through a legitimate technical 
objection; but a special meeting was hurriedly called for Monday 
last week for the discussion of the matter. A tender for cables 
for one comparatively small portion of the work has been 
accepted. But for the larger section, there was a division of 
opinion over two competing tenders ; and the Electrical Engineer 
refused the guiding word as to which cable he preferred. Either 
would suit hinix. The crux of the matter was as to whether a 
separator is necessary between the vulcanized bitumen and the 
copper conductor; and as the Council could not obtain satisfac- 
tion on the point, they resolved to consult an expert (Mr. Trent- 
ham) so as to dissolve the doubt. It is a pity that they do not at 
the same time also obtain a little light and leading on the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of incandescent gas-lamps and incan- 
descent electric-lamps for street lighting—say, from Mr. Preece, 
if they do not care to spend a little money on a report from a gas 
expert. 








The Newcastle Association of Students of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, through the invitation of Mr. A. L. Forster, the 
Engineer of the Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company, lately 
visited the new pumping-station at Benwell, and inspected the 
plant, which is designed to deliver 1563 gallons of water per 
minute against a total head of 240 feet. 
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THE LESSON OF A STRIKE. 


THERE have from time to time been welcome proofs that the 
spirit of independence which the principles whereon present-day 
Trade Unionism is founded have of necessity done so much to 
imperil, can still assert itself under pressure of circumstances. 
This is a serious factor for these organizations to take into calcu- 
lation, and one which, if it continues to develop, must in time 
entirely destroy the usefulness of the system as a fighting 
machine. It has all along been recognized that, if the Unions 
were to be permanently successful, it could only be through the 
sacrifice by the workman of his undoubted right to sell his labour 
to whom, and at what price, he pleased. Those within the Union 
must blindly obey its dictates ; and those outside must as far as 
possible be “persuaded ” to join. The fact that so many men 
have preferred to retain their freedom of action has been always 
a source of weakness to the Unions; and thus no doubt it is that 
strenuous, harsh, and sometimes it must be admitted cruel, efforts 
have been continuously made to bring them within the fold. Now 
the trouble caused by the independence of Unionists themselves 
threatens to assume an acute form. 

A few days since, a strike of cardroom hands and spinners at 
an Ashton-under-Lyne mill came to an abrupt termination ; the 
spinners having held a meeting at which they decided to throw 
over their Union and return to work on the oldterms. This they 
subsequently did ; and the settlement of the dispute in this way 
by the men themselves is stated to have given rise to the greatest 
satisfaction in all quarters of the town. An equally notable 
instance of the growing tendency of workers to take matters into 
their own hands has occurred in connection with the long-drawn 
out strike at the Marquis of Bute’s collieries at Hirwain. About 
twelve months ago, the men employed there stopped work with 
the familiar object of compelling a few of their fellow-workers to 
join the Union; and when they had succeeded in this, they were 
anxious to resume their occupation. To their surprise, however, 
the Agent (Sir W.T. Lewis) declined to allow them to do so until 
compensation had been paid for the damage done to the property 
by the stoppage. The weary year that has since elapsed has 
given the men ample time to repent of the extreme steps they 
took to coerce the non-Unionists; but it does not appear in any 
degree to have assuaged Sir W. T. Lewis’s anger at the tactics of 
the Miners’ Federation. Up to the end, he definitely declined to 
meet the agent who was appointed by the Executive Council to 
accompany any deputation that might wait upon him; and con- 
sequently the men finally, by an overwhelming majority, decided 
to seek an interview with Sir William with a view of discussing 
the position of affairs without taking into consideration any 
assumption on the part of the Federation to have a voice in the 
negotiations. Theinterview which took place was private ; but a 
meeting of the men was subsequently held at which the terms 
of the agreement were explained. These were that, if the men 
could agree among themselves, work should be given to the hun- 
dred men who had been idle during the whole period of the stop- 
page, in return for a turn per fortnight for three months—that is 
to say, six days in all—without payment, as a contribution to the 
cost of re-opening the workings. This amount of compensation 
was offered by the deputation themselves, on Sir William stating 
that they were all aware of his original attitude, from which he 
was not prepared to depart. 

Thus the men have done, after twelve months, what they might 
just as easily (and with very much greater profit to themselves) 
have accomplished at the beginning of the struggle. Their only 
gain has been experience—which in this case has been “ bought” 
at an even heavier price than usual; the loss in wages being com- 
puted at £35,000, while the cost to the Federation and district 
has been £6000. Sir W.T. Lewis, on the other hand, cannot 
fail to reap a substantial reward for the firmness he has dis- 
played ; and the thanks of all employers of labour are due to him 
for the manner in which he has upheld, first, the right of men to 
remain non- Unionists if they choose, and, secondly, the right of 
property owners to compensation for loss caused by a wilful 
stoppage of work. Indeed, this excellent lesson appears already 
to have been taken to heart; for the miners at the Lewis- Merthyr 
Colliery, at Hafod, in the Rhondda Valley (of which colliery Sir 
W. T. Lewis is practically the owner), have, by a majority, 
refused to hand in notices to cease work owing to the presence of 
fifteen non- Unionists among their number. 

Meanwhile, this increasing tendency towards a more enligh- 
tened policy on the part of the men is apparently causing serious 
alarm to the officials of the Federation; for Mr. W. Abraham, 
M.P., has been holding out the threat that, if the non- Unionist 
difficulty continued, the Federation could sue the defaulting 
workmen in Court for their proportion of the expenditure 
incurred in carrying out the terms of the agreement which the 
coal owners’ representatives had compelled them to sign, not on 
behalf of the members of the Federation only, but on behalf of 
all the workmen employed at the collieries. Whether or not such 
a way out of the trouble does really exist, is for Mr. Abraham to 
find out; but if it does, this mode of procedure would surely be 
far preferable to the short-sighted, disastrous policy of endeavour- 
ing to compel everyone to join the Federation by the crude and 
ruinous process of “striking.” A stoppage of work costing the 
men perhaps thousands of pounds in wages, seems an unjustifi- 
ably expensive means of collecting subscriptions from a handful 
of would-be non-Unionists—even if it is successful. 
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GAS AND ELECTRICITY IN THE COLONIES. 


By W. G. QuickeE, of Perth, W.A. 


I have been interested by the comments, in the “ JourNAL” for 
Aug. 9, on the article by Mr. John Roberts, of Durban, South 
Africa, which was published in the “ Electrician,” and can endorse 
his statements on the question of producing current cheaply in 
Colonial centres in comparison with European cities. 


The primary reason is not far to seek when one understands 
Colonial extravagance in general, where large communities are 
quickly brought together, permitting the erection of plant that 
would not pass muster in more staid communities—the wider 
streets admitting the erection of poles and lines. This is infi- 
nitely a cheaper method than the underground system, and is 
undoubtedly the most important faetor in determining the cost 
from the power house to the consumer—making it compare so 
favourably with less progressive centres, as in Europe, where 
generally the streets are much narrower in proportion to the 
population and traffic, and consequently do not permit the over- 
head system. Not only is the overhead system cheaper, but the 
economy in upkeep is far below. The number of hands are half 
that required for a corresponding output with the underground 
system. The lines are at all times accessible to the workmen at 
any point; and, notwithstanding the higher price for labour in the 
Colonies—given a reasonable supply—there is no difficulty in 
producing current from gd. to 1s. per unit to pay 10 per cent. In 
Western Australia, we have small communities, municipally con- 
ducted, where 8d. per unit is charged. We have local lignite coal 
of fair steaming value, which can be delivered to the boilers at 
an average of 14s. per ton. To this may be added say } ton of 
bituminous coal, costing 20s., which means practically 15s. 6d. per 
ton for fuel. At these prices, current is supplied here for 7d. per 
unit, graduating down to 4d. to large power users. This is, con- 
sidering the cost of labour and plant, even lower than in English 
centres. 

Notwithstanding these apparent advantages—owing largely to 
efficient production, supervision, and maintenance—gas has yet to 
be proved of greater cost comparatively than electricity. Taking 
7d. as the average charge for lighting, then 1d. per hour repre- 
sents 36°5-candle power. Gas is distributed here in Perth, Western 
Australia, at for lighting, gs. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and for heat- 
ing and power 6s. 8d., less 10 per cent. before the 15th of the 
month. At this figure, the ordinary Welsbach burner—using 
4 cubic feet per hour, and giving 70-candle power—renders service 
to the extent of 175-candle power, at 1d. per hour. The Lucas 
lamp, at 20 feet per hour, reaches 350-candle power for 1d. per 
hour (the English-made, or imported type, does not reach this 
These figures are available to all interested; and, 
even with gas at double the price named—a large enough margin 
—electric current would still be behind. 

For power purposes, unless the service required is intermittent, 
when any practical user must have electricity, gas still holds the 
palm for economy, as, taking 20 cubic feet per horse-power-hour 
(which is a reasonable margin for defective working), at the above 
price, 5s. 10d., it equals 1°4d.; whereas electric current, at 4d. per 
1000 watts, equals 2°98d. per (746 watts) horse-power-hour. That 
is more than double the price; and when the gas motor runs 
steadily all day between regular fixed hours, its advantage really 
is apparent. 

The points of advantage are in the small space, convenience, 
and portability of the electric motor up to 2}-horse power, which 
with prime cost is a great consideration to a small business. Or 
even in a workshop, where a number of machines are placed, the 
margin of saving by using separate motors attached to each is 
considerable ; but to assert that gas is more costly is to be behind 
the facts. 

That large power gas-engines and producers will ultimately 
command industrial centres for all purposesas the prime generator 
of power is, I think, inevitable; and in view of the many large 
plants now working at low cost on this system, alternators must 
follow. 

Some three years ago, before the Coolgardie water scheme had 
assumed any noticeable proportions, it was my endeavour to im- 
press this fact on mining engineers and managers at the gold- 
fields, as, owing to the price of fuel and the quality of the water, 
steam-boilers were an enormous expense. Yet the reluctance to 
abandon this system, even under the adverse conditions which 
obtain in these waterless mining centres, is still maintained ; and 
nothing at present appears to convince the average engineer to 
the contrary. 








Que 


In the “ Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Chemie” for the 16th ult., 
Herren Bamberger and Bock describe a respirator to enable 
workmen to escape from places where there are poisonous gases. 
Most devices for this purpose have depended upon the use of 
compressed oxygen in cylinders, and have consequently been 
very heavy. In the respirator under notice, use is made of a 
solid which absorbs the products of respiration, carbon dioxide 
and water, and in so doing gives off fresh oxygen. The substance 
employed is sodium peroxide, or better still, sodium potassium 
peroxide (NaKO;). An account is given of a number of practical 
trials, which are stated to have been very successful. 
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THE FIDDES (1896) RETORT DISCHARGING-RAM. 






























































PLAN, 


The ingenious methods that are now one after the other being 
devised for the purpose of performing an old operation—to wit, 


the pushing of spent charges from gas-retorts—are interesting; 
but, in their multiplicity, one is apt to forget former workers in 
the same direction. Among these was Mr. William Fiddes, of 
Bristol ; and we have obtained from him a drawing showing his 
manual discharging-ram of some nine years or so ago. This 
ram, Mr. Fiddes tells us, he used in 1895 with complete success. 
sy it, two men ejected 7 cwt. charges from 20 feet Q retorts in 
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about 30 seconds. Practically no breeze was made, and at no 
time was there a case of coke heaping in the retorts. One ad- 
vantage of the arrangement was that, when not in use, the ram 
could be swung round out of the way; thus preventing any 
obstruction in the retort-house. Hence single telescoping was 
all that was necessary. The machine worked in this way: The 
first part of the ram, with its ram-head, was racked out half 
way into the retort, when it automatically interlocked with the 
second portion of the ram, which it brought forward until the 

















teeth for the driving-wheel 
engaged with those on the 
outside bars. The whole 
then journeyed forward, 
until the head reached the 
furthermost mouthpiece of 
the retort. The reverse 
motion of the gear brought 
the whole backwards, un- 
locking the two parts of the 
ram, and allowing the inner 
portion to come to its ori- 
ginal position. The reason 
for the disuse of the machine 
was explained in the “ Jour- 
NAL” for Sept. 8, 1903, in 
the article that described the 
Fiddes-Aldridge combination discharging and charging machine. 

In the “ JouRNAL” for May 26, 1896, there appeared the follow- 
ing abstract of Mr. Fiddes’s patent specification (No. 10,697, 
May 30, 1895): This retort-discharging apparatus consists of 
plates of metal set fast on the end of a ram for propelling the coke 
from through gas-retorts. The apparatus is arranged in any 
suitable manner, so that it can be brought in front of the mouth- 
pieces of the retorts. A is the end of the ram, which receives 
reciprocating motion to travel the end of it through a retort, and 
to withdraw it therefrom. B are specially constructed plates ; 
the uppermost one being longer than the lower one. The plates 
are secured to the ram by angle-irons and wing-plates D and the 
cross-plate E. Rollers F, attached to the wing-plates, prevent 
any scraping action upon the bottom of the retorts. The plates 
B are of suitable width for the size of the retorts; and they pass 
above and beneath the near end of the coke lying within the 
retort. Upon the forward movement of the ram, the plates pro- 
tect the coke from being crushed or from heaping; and, “ by the 
protective action thus secured,” the forward motion of the ram is 
imparted to the mass of the coke. 
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THE NEW “CO-PARTNER” COKE DISCHARGER. 


By W. A. BARNETT. 
(Reprinted from the ‘‘Co-Partnership Journal” of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company.] 





rams is also cored in this cover. The three castings are cham- 
bered and bored at each end to fit the 53-inch tube forming the 
large cylinder. The telescopic pipes for the drawback are of 
steel, 13 inch outer diameter, 1 inch inner diameter, and they pass 
through the steel tees, forming inlets to the drawback of the 
large ram, which are screwed to the cast-iron cylinder casings 
before mentioned, and act as stuffing-boxes to the drawback of 








the 4-inch ram and the 23-inch ram. These tees are screwed 
to 2-inch hydraulic barrel carrying the water supply for the draw- 
backs of both rams. Allthe threads are screwed to gas standards. 
The tubes are of solid hot-drawn steel, and all fittings are of 


The machine devised and built at Rotherhithe for discharging 
the coke from gas-retorts by hydraulic power, after extended use, 
has proved itself worthy of the above designation. It consists of 


telescopic rams and cylinders with telescopic drawback pressure 
pipes. It discharges the whole of the coke 
from the retort in one operation ; thestroke 
of the rams being 24 feet—2o feet of retort, 
3 feet for the two mouthpieces, and 1 foot 
clearance for the door and lever on the 
machine side to clear the pusher-head. 

The rams consist of, first, a 24-inch 
outer diameter steel tube 2 in. thick, 15 ft. 
long, with a plug welded in the front end 
to fasten the pusher-head with a socket 
and cottered joint. On the other end are 
screwed packing-rings and nuts to tighten- 
up packing in position. These are 3} inch 
outer diameter, and give a long bearing 
of 17 inches inside the next tube, and act 
as the plunger-head to draw back the ram. 
Ram No. 2 is a steel tube 4 inches outer 
diameter, 3 inches inner diameter, screwed 
at both ends. The front end takes the 
steel stuffing-box of ram No. 1, and carries 
forged steel elbows screwed into it, to 
connect the telescopic pipes for the draw- 
back to ram No. 1. The other end is 
screwed for packing-rings, 42 inches outer 
diameter, and 17 incheslong, for the draw- 
back of thisram. This tube also acts as 
the cylinder, inside of which ram No. 1 
works. The respective strokes of these 
rams are 12 ft. 7? in. and 11 ft. 5 in., and 
the lengths of the tubes are 15 ft. o} in. 
and 14 ft.o2 in. The larger cylinder is a 
steel tube, 55 in. outer diameter, 43 in. 
inner diameter, and 12 ft. 10 in. long, 
encased in three iron castings--the one 


| 
| 


| forged steel machined from the solid. 





The water for actuating the machine is 
conveyed to the valve by flexible armoured 
hose, with swivel-box fittings of gun-metal, 
and passes through the valve to pipes— 
first to the discharging-rams by a 1}-inch 
inner diameter copper pipe with forged 
steel snugs bolted to the valve and back 
cover; secondly to the drawback side of 
the plungers through two t-inch inner 
diameter copper pipes fitted with gun- 
metal unions, and connected to the valve 
with a forged steel Y fitting and steel 
nipples to the tees. The exhaust water 
is carried from the valve to the top of 
the machine by flexible hose, and thence 
by a 2-inch pipe to troughing and pipes 
carrying it to the tanks supplying the 
hydraulic pumps. The valve, of substan- 
tial though simple construction, is gun- 
metal, and actuated by a self-contained 
plunger 3 inches diameter, governed by a 
circular disc valve, which is controlled by 
a balanced butterfly key, and is easily 
moved by a touch of the finger and thumb ; 
one quarter revolution each way discharg- 
ing the coke, and returning the rams into 
position for the next retort—the whole 
time taken being 20 seconds. 

The cylinder and rams hang in a frame 
of stiff construction built of steel angles 
and plates, mounted on four wheels in the 
usual manner. The axles run in iron 
brackets carrying gun-metal ae 

e 
frame and machine are driven along the stage rails by a hydraulic 
three-cylinder engine with reversing-valve, self-contained, and 
connected to the axle by a bevel wheel and pinion. 

The beam proper is lifted to the several tiers of retorts by a 
hydraulic ram and cylinder, chains from which are carried over 
guide-pulleys at the bottom and top of the machine frame, and 
fastened to the cylinder and joist simply by means of clips bolted 
to them. 





THE COKE FALLING FROM THE RETORT. 
: newable by simply lifting the frame. 


at front carrying steel tees with inJets for the drawback of the 
4-inch ram, and also its stuffing-box and gland. The casting at 
the back end carries the gun-metal valve for actuating the rams, 
also the steel tees to support the 2-inch hydraulic tubes, which 
act as cylinders to the steel telescopic drawback pipes. These 
castings have each two feet, which are bolted to a 6 in. by 5 in. 
by 25 lb. steel joist to give rigidity to the cylinder; and this joist 
also carries a swivel thrust-block about the centre of its length, to 
withstand the thrust of the machine when discharging coke. The 
central casting is split at the top and is clamped to the 52-inch 
diameter tube to keep it in position, and also bolted to the joist. 
The back casting has a removable cover for giving access to the 

internal packing for examination, and for withdrawing the rams | 
when necessary. The inlet for the pressure to drive forward the 








The Price of Thorium Nitrate.—According to a letter addressed 
by Messrs. Oberfelt and Co., of Berlin, to the “ Ironmonger,” the 
price of thorium nitrate, which was about 42s. 3d. per kilogramme 
| in July, has risen to the equivalent of about 52s. 
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OBITUARY. 


The death occurred a few days ago of Mr. JOHN GRISEN- 
THWAITE, the Superintendent of Meter Inspectors of the Liver- 
pool United Gas Company. Deceased had a large share in the 
introduction of penny-in-the-slot gas-meters. He was 63 years 
of age. 


The death of Mr. THomas Ho tcrort, J.P., took place at bis 
residence in Wolverhampton on the 25th ult. Deceased, who 
was eighty years of age, was for some tine Chairman of the Bilston 
Gas Company anda Director of the Willenhall Gas Company, and 
also assisted materially in obtaining a supply of water for Bilston. 
Mr. Holcroft was for many years associated with the South 
Staffordshire iron trade. 


We regret to record the death, in his 82nd year, under painful 
circumstances, of Sir RicHARD HENRY WyatTT, one of the Direc- 
tors of the Brentford Gas Company, and a member of the Board 
of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, recently merged 
in the Metropolitan Water Board. Deceased was staying at his 
home at Broadstairs in August, when he accidentally overturned 
a lamp and set fire to his night clothes. To the injuries sus- 
tained, he succumbed last Wednesday. At the Coroner’s inquiry 
the next day, medical evidence was given that Sir Richard’s con- 
stitution was breaking up, and that the burns had accelerated his 
death. Deceased, who was the son of the late Mr. Charles Wyatt, 
was knighted in 1883 for his public services. 





-_ — 
— 


PERSONAL. 








We learn that Mr. J. R. Mackenzie, formerly Gas Manager 
to the New Mills Urban District Council, has obtained a similar 
position under the Marple District Council. He is a brother of 
the late Mr. W. Mackenzie, of Cupar and Dunfermline. 


At a social gathering of employees of the Liverpool United 
Gas Company, at which the Engineer (Mr. Edward Allen) and 
the Superintendent (Mr. M. C. Telfer) were present, Mr. J. H. 
BreeEtson, the Deputy-Superintendent, was presented with several 
gifts on the occasion of his retirement from the Company’s 
service. 


In commemoration of the silver wedding of Mr. W. J. STURGEs, 
the Secretary of the Gas Department of the Smethwick Corpora- 
tion, the office staff, collectors, and inspectors recently made a 
joint presentation, in the form of a silver filigreed spirit decanter, 
to him and Mrs. Sturges. Both recipients acknowledged the gift, 
stating that, not only for its intrinsic value, but also for its em- 
bodiment of good wishes, it would find a place among their most 
treasured possessions. 


At the Ilford Gas-Works, on the 3oth ult., an interesting 
ceremony took place in the governor-house, when Mr. Alex. A. 
Johnston, the Engineer and Manager, on behalf of the staff and 
employees, presented his Assistant (Mr. W. B. Farquhar) with a 
handsome marble clock and silver cigarette case, on the occasion 
of his marriage, Mr. Johnston wished long life and happiness to 
Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar, and testified to the general esteem and 
respect the former had gained on all sides since his appointment 
at Ilford. In an appropriate reply, Mr. Farquhar thanked Mr. 
Johnston for his kindness, and the subscribers most heartily for 
their handsome presents. He said he was sure his wife would 
prize their gift very highly. The proceedings closed with three 
hearty cheers for the bride. 


The retirement, on the 30th ult., of Mr. J. R. Downes from the 
position of Engineer, Manager, and Secretary to the East Surrey 
Water Company was marked by a pleasant gathering, at the 
Company’s Offices, Redhill, of the members of the staff and 
employees, together with some former members, which was made 
the occasion for a presentation to Mr. Downes, consisting of a 
silver inkstand and a handsome revolving chair. This testimonial 
was spontaneous and perfectly unanimous, and those present 
signified their great pleasure at being enabled to show their ap- 
preciation of Mr. Downes’ unvarying kindness as an individual 
and ability as an official, and their deep regret at his departure. 
Mr. Cornewall-Walker (who succeeds Mr. Downes), in making 
the presentation, conveyed the good wishes of all for him, as well 
as for Mrs. Downes. Mr. Downes, in acknowledgment, said he 
was quite unprepared for so flattering a demonstration; and he 
expressed his hearty thanks for, and his pleasure in, accepting 
the very handsome and useful gifts, which he would prize as a 
continual reminder of the givers. He took the opportunity of 
thanking the staff for the assistance they had so loyally rendered 
him, and stated that it would always be a pleasure to him to hear 
of their future welfare and success. The gathering concluded 
with three hearty cheers for Mr. Downes, who, to the satisfaction 
of the entire staff, has been appointed “ Consulting Director” of 
the Company. The inkstand bore the following inscription: 
“ Presented, together with a chair, to James Rathbone Downes, 
Esq., on his retirement from the post of Engineer, Manager, and 
Secretary of the East Surrey Water Company, by the staff and 
employees, as a token of their sincere regard and esteem. 30th 
September, 1904.” 





A LARGE COAL-CONVEYING PLANT. 


The “ Engineer” describes and illustrates this week a large 
coal-conveying and ash-handling plant at the Manchester (Stuart 


Street) electric power station ; the adoption of plant of the kind 
being a feature of the modern equipment of such stations. The 
installation includes two conveyors of the gravity-bucket type; 
each being 630 feet in length. The buckets are of the malleable 
cast seamless pattern, and measure 20 in. long by 17 in. wide. 
They are carried by two chains, which are fixed 232 in. apart, 
which leaves ample clearances at each end to permit of the 
buckets swinging quite freely. The capacity of each bucket is 
1 cubic foot. They are spaced at 2 feet centres, so that there is a 
space of 4 in. between the edges of two adjacent buckets. The 
chains are made up of double steel links 3 in. wide by 2 in. thick. 
The wheels or rollers are 5 inches in diameter, and are turned on 
the tread, which is 2} inches wide. 

The coal is brought on to the site in ordinary railway trucks 
over a viaduct under which is situated the coal-hopper. At the 
bottoms of these coal-hoppers are doors fitted with double racks, 
pinions, worm gear, and hand-wheels, which regulate the flow of 
the coal into an automatic revolving filler. Into this the coal is 
led through the side, and escapes through holes in the periphery, 
which holes are slightly less in size than the mouth of the buckets. 
There is an arrangement of plates by which spilling of the coal is 
prevented. From this point the buckets travel in a trench, which 
is 8 ft. g in. below the floor-level, to the driving-wheels, which are 
nearly 4 feet in diameter, and revolve four times per minute, giving 
a speed of 48 feet per minute on the chains. The spur gearing is 
of steel, with machine-cut teeth; the last pair of wheels being 
6} in. face, 2} in. pitch, and the first pair 4 in. face, 1 in. pitch. 
Each motor is designed to give 17-horse power at 650 revolutions 
when supplied with a direct current of 220 volts. The gear is 
entirely cased in. After passing round the driving-wheels, the 
chain curves back, and is guided round rails which end with a 
vertical line. Up this, the chain passes to a height of 42 feet above 
the boiler-house floor level. On reaching this height, they pass 
round corner wheels, which are 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and travela 
distance of 66ft. 6in. to the wall of the boiler-house. In this length 
they pass over the viaduct, which has three lines of rails—two over 
the coal-hoppers, which are covered bya roof, and one under the 
ash-bunkers. Just before reaching the end wall of the boiler-house, 
the machine passes over a Denison automatic weighing-machine. 
Near this point also the chain goes over a tipper, which can be 
arranged to empty the buckets of ashes—these falling into the ash- 
hopper—when the conveyor is used for lifting theashes. This, how- 
ever, isonly an alternative method of dealing with the ashes, which 
are, as a rule, lifted by the separate elevators provided for this pur- 
pose. In the boiler-house, the coal-conveyors are carried from 
the girders of the roof. They pass over the coal-hoppers, and the 
buckets may be tripped and emptied at any desired point. 
On reaching the end of the boiler-house, the conveyors take 
a turn round 4 feet diameter tension wheels, pass back and 
over a further set of corner wheels, on rounding which they 
descend in the lattice-braced framework to the trench already 
mentioned. The actual power required to drive the coal and 
ashes at the rate of 30 tons per hour is 20 ampéres with a con- 
tinuous current of 220 volts. 

The conveyors, with the necessary structure, motor, gearing, 
and weighing-machines, were supplied and installed by the New 
Conveyor Company, Limited. 











Se 


A Rand Water Arbitration.— Mr. H. W. Worsley Taylor, K.C., 
M.P., will shortly proceed to South Africa to preside over the 
arbitration which is to deal with the transfer of the undertakings 
of the Rand Water Companies to the Rand Water Board. The 
other members of the Court will be Mr. Richard Currie and Mr. 
W. L. Strange, Director of Irrigation in the Transvaal. 


Transactions of the Societe Technique.—We have received the 
report of the proceedings at the 31st congress of the above- 
named Society, which was held in Paris from the 14th to the 17th 
of June. The principal papers brought before the members on 
this occasion were dealt with in the “ JourRNAL ” at the time; and 
therefore do not call for further notice. They are illustrated by 
a large number of plates. The volume contains, as usual, the 
lists of members, the rules of the Society, &c.; and M. Victor 
Delahaye continues his review of legal proceedings in connection 
with gas undertakings—for years a feature of these volumes. 


Swiss Gas and Water Association.—The 36th annual meeting 
of this Association was held at Lausanne on the 24th and 25th of 
September. In addition to the general business, the following 
papers were submitted: “ Analysis of Coals,’ by Herr A. Weiss, 
of Zurich; “Gas Lighting at the Federal Shooting-Range of 
St. Gall,” by Herr H. Zollikofer, of St. Gall; “ Water Supply by 
Dams,” by Herr H. Peter, of Zurich; “ Increasing the Industrial 
Efficiency of Producer Furnaces,” by Dr. E. Ott, of Zurich ; 
“ The Gutknecht Method of Concentrating Ammoniacal Liquor,” 
and “ Locating Leakages in Water-Mains by the Deacon Meter,” 
by Herr A. Utinger, of Zug. In the afternoon of the first day, a 
visit was paid to the Lausanne Gas-Works. The second day 
was devoted to an excursion on the Lake of Geneva; the party 
separating at Montreux. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION—WESTERN DISTRICT. 


ANNUAL MEETING ON SATURDAY. 


The First Annual Meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas Association 
(Western District) was held on Saturday evening in the Technical 
College, Bath Street, Glasgow. There was an attendance of over 
a hundred. Mr. JAMES Lowe, the Assistant General Manager of 
the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, the President for the 
year, occupied the chair. 


In terms of the rules, it fell to the meeting to elect two Auditors, 
and Messrs. John Smith and James Mann, both of Glasgow, were 
unanimously chosen for the office. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


The PRESIDENT then proceeded to deliver his presidential 
address, as follows :— 


Gentlemen—The recent events which have led to the formation 
of this Association are fresh in your minds, and it is unnecessary 
for me to recount them. The Association has sprung into exis- 
tence as a result of a movement which originated some years ago, 
when the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association was 
formed. Since then, various similar Societies have been started ; 
and of these, this—the Scottish Junior Gas Association, Western 
District—is the latest. It is unnecessary at this stage to give 
reasons for our corporate existence. Such justification as this 
Association requires must be found in its usefulness to its mem- 
bers, in the opportunities which it offers for the improvement 
of our technical knowledge, and in the facilities for exchange of 
ideas which it affords to those engaged in the diverse branches 
of the same industries. 

I appreciate very highly the honour which you have conferred 
upon me in electing me to be your President during the ensuing 
year; and I look forward to my term of office with pleasure and 
with great expectations of benefit from our discussions. One of 
the duties which pertains to the office of President is the making 
of an Opening Address. In the senior Associations, this address 
is often (and rightly) of a highly technical nature ; but it seems to 
me sufficient, at least in this the inaugural year of our Association, 
to take a less exalted flight. Especially does this course commend 
itself after a consideration of the syllabus of papers for the coming 
session. As you are aware, the subjects which will be dealt with 
in detail are both numerous and varied; and in view of this, the 
remarks which I have to offer will be found of a more general and 
introductory character. The requirements of the occasion may 


perhaps be met by a brief consideration of the position and pro- 


spects of the industry in which we are, or hope to be, engaged. 
Is this industry possessed of the elements of stability and per- 
manence in view of the increasing competition to which it is 
subjected ? 

NATIONAL Economy. 


First of all it may be worth while glancing at the matter from 
the point of view of national economy. The importance of the 
gas industry in affording an economical means of utilizing eoal 
cannot be urged too insistently in the present extravagant age. 
The rate at which our stock of coal is now being diminished 
is 220 million tons per annum, and is increasing. Many and 
differing computations have been made regarding the life of the 
coalfields; but no doubt at all exists that a time will eventually 
come when these will be exhausted. That the welfare of the 
nation is closely bound up with the future of the coalfields must 
be evident to all; for from this mineral is derived the energy, 
whether it be applied by steam, gas, or electricity, which drives 
mills, propels ships, locomotives, and tram cars, lights and heats 
cities, and does the one thousand and one things which make life 
as we know it possible. Other sources of power in Nature exist, 
such as waterfalls, winds, &c.; but none other is of so much 
practical importance—at least, in this country, although other 
lands, notably the United States of America and Switzerland, are 
more favourably situated with regard to water power. 

Energy is obtained from coal chiefly by means of the steam- 
engine, the gas-engine with coal gas, or the gas-engine with pro- 
ducer gas. The steam-engine, considered as a heat engine, is 
most uneconomical. Probably the average thermal efficiency of 
all steam-driven plants in operation will not exceed 4 per cent. 
Of course, this figure is greatly exceeded in well-equipped central 
stations, such as those for the supply of electricity. Such stations 
will probably have a fuel consumption of about 4 lbs. of coal per 
Board of Trade unit sold—that is to say, they will probably con- 
vert about 8 per cent. of the heat of the coal into electric energy 
at the switch-board, and that isall. There are no residuals of any 
kind ; the remainder is lost—part having gone down the exhaust 
pipe, and part up the chimney to pollute the atmosphere. Inthe 
case of an electricity supply company, probably not more than 
about 7 per cent. of the energy of the coal will be delivered as 
current to the consumer. 

How different is the result where energy is obtained from coal 
by either of the other methods. In the manufacture of coal gas, 
about 20 per cent. of the heat of the coal may be obtained as gas, 
about 47 per cent. as coke, and, in addition, the crude residual 








products obtained have a value of (at present) from 3s. to 4s. per 
ton of coal, according to market fluctuations. Indeed, carboniza- 
tion in closed chambers, such as gas-retorts or coke-ovens, with 
recovery of bye-products, is a most economical process. The gas 
may be distributed in mains with very small loss ; and if it be used 
for power purposes in a gas-engine, 25 per cent. of its heat may 
be converted into useful work. 

With the gas-producer, about 80 per cent. of the heat of the 
coal may be converted into a combustible gas, and 25 per cent. 
of this may be converted into brake-horse-power in a gas-engine. 
There are no bye-products which may be recovered except sul- 
phate of ammonia; practically the whole of the carbon being 
gasified. 

It will thus be seen that, so far as economy in fuel is concerned, 
the steam-driven plant is quite outclassed. In evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies, Mr. Beilby 
estimates that if the average steam-engine were entirely super- 
seded, the 52 million tons of coal used annually for power pur- 
poses would be reduced to 11 million tons. From this it will 
be seen that, considered solely from the point of view of national 
economy in coal, the gas industry deserves well of the com- 
munity by affording an economical means of utilizing coal. 


POWER. 


We shall now glance briefly at the cost of the rival systems for 
the supply of power, light, and heat. With a supply of coal gas 
having a calorific value of from 600 to 650 B.T.U. per cubic foot, 
for all round economy there is nothing to touch the gas-engine 
for powers up to 50 brake-horse-power. For higher powers than 
this, the steam-engine becomes a formidable rival; but the balance 
of advantages may still rest with the gas-engine for powers up to 
100 brake-horse-power, since the plant is more compact, and does 
not require boiler or chimney, coal-store, ash heap, and fireman 
—especially is this so if it be required to runintermittently. The 
cost of running a gas-engine of 10 brake-horse-power for a year 
of 2500 working hours may be taken at £57 1s. (see Appendix 
‘A ”); while that for running a steam-engine of the same power 
for the same time is estimated at {92 10s. (see Appendix “ B”’). 

For large power installations, gas-producer plants, either with 
or without the recovery of bye-products, are without doubt the 
most economical, and are beginning to supersede steam-engine 
and boiler installations. These are, however, not suitable for 
small powers, and therefore do not enter into competition with 
gas-engines using town gas. In fact, their advent for large powers 
should be beneficial rather than otherwise to the coal-gas industry, 
as the enormous saving in fuel which would be secured by their 
general adoption would tend to reduce the price of coal. The 
new suction-gas producer with engine forms a slightly more serious 
rival to coal gas for the generation of small powers. These 
“suction” plants are still in the experimental stage, and very little 
reliable information as to their working can be obtained. Trouble 
will probably arise from the variable quality of the gas produced, 
which is poor in hydrogen, and necessitates a larger engine pro- 
vided with a costly sparking arrangement. There will probably 
also be some risk of obtaining an explosive mixture in the 
generator and scrubber when the engine is being started. There 
is also the inconvenience of storing anthracite or coke, and of 
disposing of the ashes; but the worst feature of all is the danger 
of converting the engine-house into a lethal chamber by the 
escape of the deadly producer gas, whose presence cannot be 
detected by smell. Everything considered, there does not seem 
to be a field for “ suction” plants where there is a cheap supply 
of coal gas. An estimated annual cost for gas-engines with suction 
producers is given in Appendix “ C.” 

Probably the greatest rival of the gas-engine for the production 
of power is the electric motor supplied by current from a central 
station. This is a little surprising when one considers the relative 
costs of the systems. In considering the cost of energy by the 
electric motor, the price of current has been assumed to be 1d. a 
unit ; and the efficiency of the motor is taken at about 83 per cent. 
With these assumptions, which are altogether favourable to elec- 
tricity, the cost for a 10 brake-horse-power motor per year of 2500 
hours would be £98 14s. (see Appendix “ D”’). 

Since electric power, even on this basis, costs twice as much as 
gas power, one naturally looks for compensating advantages; 
but usually in vain. For the driving of ventilating fans, electric 
elevators, and a few other purposes, electricity is well adapted ; 
but in the vast majority of cases, power could be more advan- 
tageously and cheaply obtained by gas-engines. 


LIGHT. 


The only competitor of coal gas for lighting purposes which 
need be considered is electricity. When the advent of electric 
light took place, it was said by some that gas would soon be 
superseded by the new illuminant. But gas has managed to sur- 
vive, and not only to survive but to prosper exceedingly; and it 
is noteworthy that in Glasgow, and probably in many other 
places, its consumption was nearly doubled during the last decade 
of the Nineteenth Century, when electricity may be said to have 
arrived. The invention of the incandescent mantle has greatly 
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strengthened the position of gas for illuminating purposes. A 
comparison of the relative costs of gas and electric light will show 
whether there be any present danger of gas being superseded. 
With gas of 20-candle power at 2s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet 
(Glasgow rate), 20s. will pay for g600 cubic feet, which, if burned 
at the 5 cubic feet rate, would give a light of 384-candle power for 
100 hours; if burned by ordinary incandescent burners, this 
quantity of gas would give a light of 1920-candle power for 100 
hours; and if intensified incandescent burners be employed, the 
power of the light given would be 3840 candles for the same time. 

The electric incandescent lamp uses 4 watts per candle hour. 
Some difficulty is experienced in choosing the rate per unit to be 
taken, on account of the differential rates in use. The price in 
Glasgow for domestic consumers is 3}d. per unit, for churches 
3d., and for premises other than those already mentioned 6d. for 
the first 365 hours use per annum of the maximum demand, and 
for all current consumed over this quantity 1d. per unit. Forthe 
purposes of comparison, we shall take a flat rate of 3d. per unit. 
Twenty shillings will thus pay for 80 units, and will yield by elec- 
tric incandescent lamps a light of 200 candles for 100 hours. If 
the so-called 2000-candle power arc lamp, giving a light of about 
850-candle power and consuming about # unit per hour, be used, 
2os. will purchase a light of about goo-candle power for 100 
hours, or about a quarter of the light which may be had by in- 
tensified incandescent gas for the same money. 

Proprietors of establishments who desire electricity for lighting, 
and who require much current, would do well to consider the 
advisability: of a private gas-engine driven installation of their 
own. With gas at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, current could be gene- 
rated at about o’6d. to o°7d. per unit. 

The vitiation of the air in gas-lit rooms is a favourite theme 
with advocates of electricity for lighting, and too much is con- 
stantly made of this point. One incandescent mantle of 50-candle 
power will illuminate a room whose cubical contents are over 
3000 cubic feet, and the products of combustion per hour will not 
exceed 20 cubic feet, or about 3 per cent. of the contents of the room. 
When it is remembered that the burning of gas promotes ventila- 
tion, it will be realized that this objection is not well founded. If 
sufficient ventilation be provided to keep a room fresh when 
occupied in the day time, the use of gas for lighting will not detri- 
mentally affect the condition of the air. Indeed, I remember 
having seen the results of a test showing that the air of a room 
which was occupied during the day actually became purer after 
the gas was lit, due to improved ventilation. Another objection 
frequently urged against the use of gas is the evil effects of the 
sulphur compounds from the products of combustion. This sub- 
ject has recently been investigated with scientific precision and 
completeness by Mr. Otto Hehner and Dr. Samuel Rideal. The 
results of their experiments were laid before the Committee on 
Metropolitan Gas Testing on the 15th of March last. 

Two sentences from their report may be quoted: “ Under ordi- 
nary conditions, we have found not only no increase in the sul- 
phur contents of the air of (gas lighted) rooms over that of the 
outside air, but we have even found a decrease, owing to the 
rapid purification by the walls and the ceiling ;” and “‘ Experiments 
on the tarnishing of metals have shown that a greater effect was 
produced by exposure to the outside town air than to the air of 
the room in which gas was burning.” In the absence of any 
scientific evidence of a conflicting nature, these results must be 
accepted as true. 

HEAT. 


In his evidence before the Royal Commission previously 
referred to, Mr. Beilby estimates that 36 million tons of coal are 
used annually for the production of heat for domestic purposes, 
and he also states that economy may be hoped for from the in- 
creasing use of gas-stoves and gas-fires. The utility and con- 
venience of the gas-stove is its sufficient recommendation, and 
it is certain to become increasingly popular. The position of the 
gas-fire is not so strong. The chief reason which prevents its 
more general adoption is that it is not so cheap as a coal-fire. 
It has, however, the advantages of cleanliness and lessened 
labour; and its use tends to mitigate the smoke nuisance in cities. 
There is, however, room for improvement and invention in order 
to employ usefully a greater proportion of the heat developed. 

The gas industry is still in its youth; and one cannot doubt that 
it is destined to play a greater part in the future than it has ever 
done in the past. There is room for great expansion in its appli- 
cations for the production of power and heat; while there seems 
no reason why it should not maintain the position which it holds 
as an illuminant. The prevailing tendency seems to favour the 
supply of gas containing fewer hydrocarbons of the ethylene 
(CnHon) series. Such gas is universally, but erroneously, referred 
to as gas of a lower candle power. When burned under modern 
conditions, the illuminating power is not decreased. The econo- 
mies which may be effected by the manufacture of such a gas 
would enable it to be sold cheaper; thus promoting its consump- 
tion for power and heat purposes. The day consumption would 
thus be increased and the cost of distribution per 1000 cubic feet 
diminished, so that a further reduction in price would follow. 
The direction of progress undoubtedly lies in the cultivation of a 
day consumption; and many undertakings could build up a 
business which would be immediately profitable by encouraging 
this consumption by a substantial discount. 

The distribution of producer gas has been suggested for power 
and heat purposes. The calorific power of this gas is less than a 





quarter that of coal gas; so that it would have to be sold at less 
than 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to compete with coal gas at 2s. The 
cost of distribution will probably never allow this to be done. It 
might, however, be delivered in bulk to power stations. If this 
were done to an electric station, the fuel cost per unit generated 
would be decreased; but the fuel cost at present forms only a 
small part of the total cost—in some cases less than a jd. per unit 
eenerated—so that the price of current would scarcely be affected. 
_ Probably much of the progress in the applications of gas which 
has been made, is due to the competition to which the industry 
has been subjected. While beneficial to some extent, the rivalry 
has also been somewhat unscrupulous and unfair. Fictitious 
statement or bald assertion that electricity is best for all purposes 
has often secured business. The public is easily duped, it culls 
its technical information from periodical literature, such as “ Tit- 
Bits”? or the “Strand Magazine.” It loves romance, and the 
mysteries of electricity, liquid air, or radium far outweigh the 
charms of prosaic gas. Disenchantment comes when it discovers 
that the most mysterious thing about electricity is the bill. The 
cause of gas is to some extent suffering from the modesty which 
pervades the gas engineering profession. The public mind re- 
quires to be educated; and I hope that the influence of the 
members of this Association will yet make itself felt. 

Our first duty in this respect is, however, due to ourselves. 
The general question of the training of Engineers has of late re- 
ceived great attention in the Technical Press; and the particular 
question of the best training for the gas profession receives some 
attention annually. In an Association such asthis, whose members 
are drawn without restriction from all branches of the gas manu- 
facturing and kindred industries, it would be idle to put forth a 
scheme as applicable alike to all. Many of our members will 
doubtless avail themselves of the Gas Manufacture classes about 
to be started in this College under Mr. Henry O’Connor. These 
classes, in conjunction with this Association, will be of great 
benefit, but will not by any means contain all that might be in- 
cluded in the education for the gas profession. The engineer and 
chemist have to be trained; and this training should be on as 
broad a basis as possible. It is a mistake to specialize too soon. 
It seems to me easier for the engineer to acquire a knowledge of 
chemistry than for the chemist to become an engineer; and for 
this reason a preliminary training, both practical and theoretical, 
as a mechanical engineer, is desirable. 

To members who areat present being trained with the intention 
of entering the gas engineering profession, I would commend the 
courses of study in engineering (mechanical, civil, and electrical) 
and chemistry to be found in the prospectus of this College. 


APPENDIX “A,” 


Estimated Cost per Annum (2500 working hours) of Power Generated 
by Gas-Engines using Town Gas of Calorific Value = 650 B.T.U., 
Costing 2s. per 1000 Cubic Feet. 


Gas consumption taken at 16 cubic feet per brake-horse-power hour. 
Engine of 10 brake-horse-power, costing about £65. 








Interest and depreciation at7 percent. . . . . . £411 O 
Gas per annum 400,000 cubic feet. . . . .. . 40 0 O 
Attendance, 1ohrs. per week at6d. . .... . I2 10 oO 

Auneeneest .. .« « £97 8.2 

Engine of 25 brake-horse-power, costing about £130. 

Interest and depreciation at7 percent. . . . . . £9 2 0 
Gas per annum 1,000,000 cubic feet . . . . . ». 4110 0 0 
Attendance, ro hrs. perweekat6d. . .... . I2 10 O 

Beeeetoot . « . ». gaat 8 oO 





Engine developing 50 brake-horse-power, costing about £225. 








Interest and depreciation at 7 percent. . . . . . £15 15 O 
Gas per annum 2,000,000cubic feet . . . .. . 200 O O 
Attendance, 15 hrs. per week at6d. . . ... . 18 15 oO 

Annualcost ... . £234 10 oO 

Engine of 100 brake-horse-power, costing about £400 

Interest and depreciation at 7 percent. . . . . . £28 0 0 
Gas per annum 4,000,000 cubic feet .« . . . . . 400 O O 
Attendance, 15 hrs. per week at6d. . . ... . 18 15 O 

Annualcost . . . . £44615 Oo 


APPENDIX “ B,” 
Estimated Cost per Annum (2500 working hours) of Power Generated 
by Non-Condensing Steam-Engines. 
Steam-engine of 10 brake-horse-power, with vertical boiler, &c. Cost of 
engine and boiler (say) £100. 








Interest and depreciation at 7 percent. . . . . . 0 oO 
Coal per annum (6 lbs. per brake-horse-power), 67 tons, 

>). fe a ee ee a ee a a ee ae ee | 

Attendant’s wages, 20s.aweek. . ... =. + « 52 0 0 

Annualcost . . . . £9210 0 

Steam-Engine and Vertical Boiler of 25 brake-horse-power, costing (say) 
£150. 

Interest and depreciation at 7 percent. . . . . . £1010 O 
Coal per annum (5 lbs. per brake-horse-power), 140 

ES ee eee ole ee ee ae 70 O O 

Attendant’s wages, 25s.a week. . . . + «© « + 65 0 oO 

Annualcost . . . . £145 10 Oo 
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Steam-Engine, with Cornish Boiler, of 50 brake-horse-power, costing (say) 


£300. 


Interest and depreciation at 7 percent... £21 0 0 
Coal per annum (4 lbs. per brake-horse- e-power), 223 

tons, at Ios. ; 
Attendant’s wages, 30S. a . week. 


III 10 O 
78 0 O 





£210 I0 Oo 


Annual cost 








Steam-Engine with Boiler, too brake-horse-power, costing (say) £600. 





Interest and depreciation at 7 per cent. . ££ oe 

Coal per annum (4 Ibs. hota brake-horse- e-power), 446 
tons, at Ios. a 
Attendant’s wages, 30s. a w eek. 78 0 O 
Annual cost £343 o oO 





In addition to the amounts charged above, there is the cost of water, 
removal of ashes, boiler cleaning and insurance, and greater space occupied, 
also capital expenditure on chimney and boiler setting; so that there will be 
little difference in cost between steam and gas engines at 100 B.H.P. 


APPENDIX *C,” 


Estimated Cost per Annum (2500 working hours) of Gas-Engines 
and Suction Producer Plants. 
Fuel used, anthracite peas at 20s. a ton. 
1 lb. required per brake-horse-power hour. 
Suction-producer Plant to Develop 10 brake-horse-power. 
* Cost of gas-engine (say) £105. 
Cost of producer (say) £100. 
Annual costs. 
Interest and depreciation— 











Me 2 Se ee ee ee ee ee £9 7 @ 
| 10 per cent. on £100 oe ie. Sa ere 10 0 O 
Cost of fuel. ... ‘a ee oe ae ae ee II 3 3 
Attendance, 20s.a week . el a ee ee eee 52 00 
Annualcost . . . . £8010 3 
Suction-producer Plant to Develop 25 brake-horse-power. 
Cost of engine (say) £190. 
Cost of producer (say) £130. 
Annual costs. 
Interest and depreciation— 

( eepeemeee ame... . «+ «+ we « « + Cee Oe 
{ Io per cent. on £130 a eee ee ee te ee ee 13 0 O 
Costof Fuel ... ee ee oe a7 36 2 
Attendance, 25s.a week. oa a oe a ee 65 0 O 
£119 4 1 
eermmeeeereres i 


* Gas-engines using producer gas must be larger than those using coal gas for the 
same power, and must be provided with an electric sparking arrangement; also the 
plant occupies more space, and requires the services of an attendant to feed and 
clinker the producer. 

If the engine is not required to run continuously, the relative economy is greatly 
reduced, due to stand-by losses or lighting up if the fire is allowed to go out. 


APPENDIx “ D,” 


Estimated Cost per Annum (2500 working hours) of Power Generated 
by Electric-Motors. 
[The cost of electromotors varies considerably for the same output ; being 
less for a high speed and high voltage and greater for low speed and low 
voltage. The costs taken below are for moderate speeds. | 


Electromotor of 10 brake-horse-power. Cost (say) £60. 





Interest and depreciation at 7 per cent. £4 4 0 
Current at 1d. per unit . 8 * 94 I0 O 
Annual cost £98 14 0 





Electromotor of 25 brake-horse-power. Cost (say) £110. 





Interest and depreciation at7 percent. . . . .« +» £714 0 
Currentatrd.perumit . « «© «6 «© © «© «© «© «© 236 § © 
Annualcost .. . £243 19 O 





Electromotor of 50 brake-horse-power. Cost (say) £150. 





Interest and depreciation at 7 per cent. £10 10 Oo 
Currentatid.perunit . .. . 472 10 O 
Annual cost £483 00 

ne i 





Electromotor of too brake-horse-power. Cost (say) £250. 





Interest and depreciation at 7 - cent. £17 10 oO 
Current at 1d. per unit , 945 O O 
Annual cost. . . £962 10 oO 





On the motion of Mr. J. M‘CRrEAKIE, of the Provan Gas-Works, 
the President was thanked for his address. 


Mr. A. SmirH, the Manager of the Tradeston Gas-Works, 
Glasgow, then read the following paper :— 


NOTES ON GAS-WORKS CONSTRUCTION. 


Gentlemen,—When asked by your President to contribute a 
paper to the first year’s proceedings of the Western District of 
the Scottish Junior Gas Association, I felt rather diffident about 
promising to do so; but he overcame my scruples, so I have pre- 
pared some notes on gas-works construction. I would crave your 
indulgence if the remarks are a little rambling; for the subject is 








a large one. Having had some experience in connection with the 
nec2ssary extensions and reconstruction of existing gas-works, as 
well as in the designing and constructing of entirely new works, 
the following notes are mostly the outcome of my own observations; 
so I trust that they may be both profitable and interesting to the 
younger members of the Association. I should like to preface 
my remarks by stating that they refer to large or medium sized 
works. However, I feel sure that, in a great measure, many of 
the points are equally applicable to the smaller gas-works. 

Site.—In selecting ground for a new gas-works, the constructing 
engineer has certain general principles which he keeps in view. 

Some of these are: (1) The site to be acquired should be as nearly 
as possible at the lowest part of the district to be supplied, so as 
to get the advantage of the natural increase of gas pressure in 
reaching the higher parts. (2) The worksshouid bein close proximity 
to a navigable river or canal, and with branch lines connecting to 
one or more railway systems; also with proper communication by 
road or roads with a main thoroughfare—all for the chief purpose 
of receiving and dispatching the various materials, such as coal, 
bricks, retorts, coke, lime, ashes, &c. (3) Consideration should be 
had that there are no undeground mineral workings on the site, 
as subsidences might occur to the buildingsor plant. More par- 
ticularly doI refer to the gasholders andtanks. Suchathing might 
provevery disastrous. (4) An easy way of providing both a high and 
low level, with communication by railway and road between them, 
so as to allow of interchange of traffic, should be arranged. 

The price to be paid for the ground is a very important factor ; 
and the genera] arrangement of the buildings, plant, &c., must, 
of course, depend very much upon the contour of the ground 
acquired. The engineer, having secured a site of sufficient area 
to allow of future extensions depending on the probable growth 
and increase in gas consumption, sets abeut getting a number of 
sections and levels of the ground plotted on drawings. 

General Arrangement.—On a plan, with the levels marked there- 
on, a trial arrangement of the proposed positions of the various 
buildings, apparatus, railway sidings, connections, &c., should be 
put down, after which it is very necessary to have a number of 
bores made in various places—say, on the line of heavy walls, 
chimney foundations, and over the site of the gasholder and other 
tanks. Having determined approximately what the substrata 
and soil consist of, the engineer can then proceed with his general 
and detailed drawings, specifications, and schedules of quantities 
for the various contracts. 

In planning a gas-works, one has to see that as much of the 
work—which is both arduous and exhausting—is done by machi- 
nery; and therefore the various buildings and plant should be de- 
signed to embody and utilize the most modern forms of machinery 
and labour-saving appliances for the manufacture of gas. Every- 
thing should be arranged so as to preclude as much as possible 
in the future the tearing down and clearing away of existing work 
to make room for extensions. In large gas-works, the buildings 
and plant are usually put down in units or sections, each forming 
a complete gas-works in itself, and so arranged that they can be 
worked either separately or in conjunction, or that the gas can be 
led from any one section to another. The whole of the scheme 
should be carried out with a thoroughness of workmanship, only 
the best materials being employed; and as simple a mechanism 
about all the apparatus as possible ought to be used. The build- 
ings should not be put down too close to each other. For in- 
stance, the purifying-shed should be removed a considerable 
distance from the retort-house and coke-yard, so as to avoid all 
risk of fire. In fixing the levels throughout the works, the engi- 
neer endeavours to make the material excavated sufficient for 
embanking or levelling-up any hollows, so as to save the expense 
of removing the surplus materials from the site. In some in- 
stances clay has been found, and bricks have been made from it 
and used in the construction of the buildings and tanks—thus 
saving the cost of removing it and the bringing of the bricks, &c., 
into the works. 

Drains.—One of the first things to be done, is to arrange the 
drainage system ; and provided there is a main sewer near, its 
position and depth will in a measure fix the levels, and these 
should be so determined that sufficient fall is given to the drain- 
pipes from the bottom of furnaces and flues in the retort-house 
and the pits or chambers in connection with the coal breaking, 
conveying, and elevating machinery. Connections should be 
made with an acute angle in the direction of the flow of the 
sewage in the main sewer, and be as high as possible to prevent 
flooding, otherwise, in times of heavy rainfall, the carrying 
capacity of the sewer might be severely taxed, and much in- 
convenience caused thereby. 

Pipesconveying hot water or liquor—say, from the blow-off cocks 
of steam-boilers, drain-cocks, and steam-traps, &c.—should be of 
cast iron, glass enamelled on the inside, and provided with flange 
joints securely bolted together. Pipes for taking away surface 
and rain water should be of fire-clay, highly glazed and vitrified, 
having spigot and faucet joints; the jointing material consisting 
of portland cement with a strand or two of gaskin previously in- 
serted in the joint. The greatest care should be taken and in- 
spection made while drain-pipes are being laid, for too often this 
portion of the work is done by persons wholly unaccustomed to 
it, and this frequently causes much annoyance, and inconvenience 
afterwards. 

The trench for drains should be carefully dug and taken out as 
nearly as possible to a uniform grade, so as to dispense with 
packing, which sometimes is not very well rammed under and 
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around the pipes. Large cesspools, properly trapped and covered, 
should be built on the line of the main drains; also inspection 
eyes and manholes provided at convenient intervals. The cess- 
pools are for collecting and intercepting the fine coke and ash 
dust (so much of which is always in evidence about a gas-works), 
and they should be cleaned out periodically. 

During the progress of laying out, building new, or reconstruct- 
ing gas-works, and more particularly when the drains are being 
laid (as they very often are) at a greater depth than other pipes, itis 
of the utmost importance that dimensions should be accurately 
taken as to the size, position, and levels of all pipes, including 
drain, gas, water, steam, and others, and this information, together 
with the positions of all valves, syphons, cocks, cesspools, and 
hydrants, put on drawings. At any time, and especially in a 
case of urgency, this information would be found most useful. 

Water Supply—Another point most essential is an efficient 
supply of water. Ina large works, if possible, have two supplies 
from different sections of the district distributing street mains, so 
as not to be entirely dependent on one source. If water be found 
on the site, a well should be sunk, or water may be obtained from 
ariver or canal. Either would be quite suitable for the purpose 
of quenching the coke, slaking the lime, or for use over the con- 
densers. Reservoirs or overhead tanks are sometimes con- 
structed ; but this means considerable expense, though the advan- 
tages to be gained by possessing such “ stand-bys” often outweigh 
the cost of same. 

Roads and Railways.—The excavations for roads should be taken 
out so as to allow of a depth of at least 15 inches for the forma- 
tion of macadamized roads. After the drain and other pipes 
have been put in, and the trenches thoroughly rammed with soil, 
large hand-set hard stones, placed on edge as closely as possible, 
and about 9 inches in depth, should be put down to form the 
bottoming ; and over this small stones or gravel should be laid to 
completely fill up the spaces. On top of this, two equal layers of 
best whinstone metal should be spread ; thelower layer consisting 
of pieces not larger than 2 inches cube, and the top layer 13 inches 
cube, all thoroughly and properly cleaned. These two layers 
together should measure at least 6 inches, after having been 
rolled. The layers should be rolled in a dry state separately, 
with a heavy steam-roller. The finishing coat forming the surface 
of the road should consist of 4 inch whin blinding, well watered 
and rolled carefully, until the whole depth is thoroughly con- 
solidated. For causewayed roads, a layer of concrete 6 inches 
thick should be laid, on top of which there should be a bed of 
sand about 1 inch thick, and finished with square dressed whin or 
granite setts 7 inches by 4 inches, properly grouted with two to 
one of portland cement. 

Railways.—Sidings of ample accommodation should be provided 
inside the works, if possible, for the coal as it is received from the 
pits, and also for other materials required in gas manufacture. 
These sidings should be arranged with crossovers to allow of any 
particular waggon being easily withdrawn if required. Space 
should be found for marshalling the waggons so as to get the 
proper mixture of coals desired to put into the store for delivery 
to the breakers, &c. Coal and lime might be brought in on a high 
level, and coke, ashes, &c., sent out from the low level. A matter 
which adds greatly to increased economy in working, but which 
cannot always be obtained, is to have the loaded waggons of coal 
received at one part of the works, weighed, and passed on, 
emptied and sent forward, weighed, and loaded with coke, lime, 
&c., or sent out empty, or, if soon to be required, then put on a 
siding for the time being. Turntables should not be introduced 
if it is at all possible to do without them, as their adoption means 
a good deal of trouble and delay consequent on the uncoupling 
of each individual waggon every time it is used. Weighbridges 
of from 35 to 4o tons capacity, fitted with relieving apparatus, 
should be placed in sucha position that no materials can be received 
into, or sent out from, the works without having to pass over one 
of them. For running the coal, lime, and coke waggon traffic 
throughout the works, a four-wheeled coupled tank locomotive, 
with furnace constructed for burning coke, should be employed. 

No better system could be adopted of laying the permanent 
way than that used by the various railway companies. For the 
standard gauge of 4 ft. 84 in., the formation level should be exca- 
vated for a single line of railway not less than 12 ft. 6 in. broad; 
the bottoming being 21 inches below the level of the top of the 
rails. Ballast, consisting of slag from the iron-works, broken to 
pass through a 24-inch diameter iron ring, laid toa depth of about 
9 inches, makes a first-class bottoming under the sleepers ; while 
good furnace ashes are often used for packing and finishing the 
track. Sleepers should be of larch or redwood, rectangular in 
section, properly creosoted, and should measure g feet long by 
10 inches broad and 5 inches thick, with holes bored for spikes, 
and the surface under the chairs dressed perfectly level. These 
should be placed not more than 3 feet apart centre to centre, and 
closer at joints of rails—as close to the fishplates as the driving 
of the oak keys in the chairs will admit. Chairs should be of cast 
iron, weighing not less than 46 lbs. each, and securely held to the 
sleepers by malleable iron spikes. Fishplates should be of steel, 
properly made to fit the section of rail; and they ought to weigh 
not less than 22 lbs. per pair. 

Rails should be of the very best description of steel, made by 
the Bessemer or Siemens process, and should weigh not less than 
90 Ibs. per lineal yard for the main lines, and 8o lbs. per yard for 
the sidings. They should be smooth, straight, free from cracks, 
flaws, or blisters, and sawn perfectly square on ends, with oval 





holes drilled for fish-plate bolts. The usual length of rails is 
24 to 32 feet. Longer lengths would certainly lessen the number 
of joints; but then the rails would not be so easy handled. Rails 
are usually fixed to the chairs by oak keys. 

Gradients steeper than 1 in 40 should be avoided as much as 
possible; but often circumstances do not permit of this, and as 
steep as 1 in 30 is sometimes formed. Curves of a radius of 
100 feet and under should have a check or guard rail fitted on 
the inside of the inner rail, to prevent the waggons coming off. 
In certain parts of a gas-works, it is advisable to substitute for 
the ordinary cross sleeper longitudinal sleepers with flat-bottomed 
rails fixed to them by through bolts. Such rails should have the 
bottom flange at least 44 inches broad; and the rail should weigh 
about 70 to 75 Ibs. per lineal yard. In gas-works where narrow- 
gauge railways are in use for dealing with the coke from the 
retort-house and lime from thepurifying-shed, I should strongly 
advise that no section of rail be adopted of a lighter section than 
40 lbs. per lineal yard. 

Materials——Before proceeding to speak of the various build- 
ings, I will say just a word or two about the materials employed 
in their construction. Concrete is usually composed of (say) three 
parts of clean brick, stone, gravel, retort-material, or old slag 
broken to pass through a 2-inch diameter iron ring, two parts of 
river or clean sharp pit sand free from loam, clay, or other earthy 
matter, and one part of best portland cement, all thoroughly 
mixed on a platform by being turned over twice dry and twice 
after water has been added. Concrete for foundations should 
be put in in layers 6 inches thick and well beaten and levelled; 
the junctions being left rough, so that when fresh concrete is added 
it will adhere to the former after being cleaned and well watered. 
Mortar should be composed of ground and Arden or other make 
of lime and clean’sharp sand in equal proportions. The portland 
cement mortar is very often made up of one part of cement and 
two parts of clean washed sand mixed and ground together in a 
mortar mill. Portland cement should be of the best quality, and 
weigh 87 lbs. per cubic foot. Moulded briquettes, made of neat 
cement allowed to set one day in air and six days in water, should 
not break at less than 450 lbs. per square inch of section tensile 
stress. The cement should be ground so that not less than 90 
per cent. will pass through a sieve of 50 meshes to a lineal inch, 
or 2500 meshes to the square inch. Bricks should be of the 
best quality, well pressed and shaped, and hard-burned. They 
should be properly bonded when laid on walls, and each course 
of brickwork ought to be grouted with mortar. Joints should 
not be more than j inch thick, and be neatly pointed and struck 
on exposed surfaces. Steel should be of the best Siemens- Martin 
make, of a mild description, capable of bearing a tensile strain of 
not less than 28 tons, and not exceeding 32 tons per square inch 
of section, with not less than 20 per cent. of elongation in a length 
of 10 inches. 

Buildings—The buildings should be plain and substantial, 
without undue ornamentation. Bricks being the material chiefly 
used for the walls, quite a pleasing effect can be given by forming 
panels having projecting and dental courses finishing with a cor- 
nice, all of ordinary stock bricks. Terra-cotta bricks for the 
facings of doors and windows having a slight projection beyond 
the line of wall might be introduced on the smaller buildings, such 
as the exhauster and meter houses, offices, &c. The foundations 
of all walls and piers should be of portland cement or lime con- 
crete, varying in thickness and breadth, depending on the height 
and weight of walls. From 12 to 24 inches of concrete is about 
the usual thickness, with a projection of not less than 8 inches 
beyond the footings of the brick foundations. Rounded corners 
on all doorway openings which are not provided with hinge doors 
would be found an advantage, more especially if cart or barrow 
traffic is frequently to pass through them. 

Retort-House and Coal-Store.—The subject of horizontal versus 
inclined retorts is a much-discussed one among gas engineers ; 
but as to their merits I do not intend to enter here. I might just 
mention at this stage that the retort first employed by Murdoch, 
more than a hundred years ago, was vertical, made of cast iron, 
cylindrical in form, with the pipe conveying away the products of 
distillation nearthe top. One drawback to this retort of Murdoch’s 
was that it was very inconvenient as regards the removal of the 
coke. Several patents have been taken out for carbonizing coal 
in vertical retorts ; but the system has not as yet been tried on a 
large scale, though I understand a small installation is in opera- 
tion at Exeter. The coal is fed in practically continuously; but 
the coke is not discharged all at once. A number of years ago, 
I saw vertical retorts at work in the Maryhill Gas-Works, now 
the property of the Glasgow Corporation; but the results, as far 
as I remember, were not considered satisfactory. Each system 
requires to have certain structural differences; and these I will 
endeavour to mention briefly. 

The retort-house ought to be spacious and lofty, provided with 
large openings in the side walls for light as well as ventilation, 
and also with a continuous ventilator or a number of shafts on 
the ridges of the roof, to carry off whatever smoke and steam 
there may be. For an installation of horizontal retorts to be 
worked by power machinery suitable for 10 feet long retorts, set 
back to back, or 20 ft. 6 in. “throughs,” the distance between the 
side walls or columns should be not less than 60 feet; but this 
does not give much space, and a space of 75 feet is desirable. 
The height from the working floor for the retorts to the shoes of 
the roof principals ought to be about 27 feet; the “stage ” or 
working floor being 10 feet above the yard level—thereby giving 
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greater facility for discharging the coke from the retorts and for 
removing same, as well as for attending to the furnaces and flues 
of the retort-settings. 

The stage floor should be constructed of columns, girders, and 
joists, having rails for the charging and drawing machinery laid 
perfectly parallel to the retort-bench. Cast-iron plates, having 
suitable openings for the passage of the coke to the floor beneath, 
should be placed for a distance of about 6 feet on either side of 
retort-bench. The remainder of the floor, with the exception of 
the space where the ventilating gratings and stairways are, should 
be constructed of concrete over expanded metal, finished on top 
with a layer of granolithic about 14 inches thick properly levelled 
and marked with a small roller. The roof principals should be 
of steel T-bars, the purlins of angle bars, and covered with slates. 
For an inclined-retort installation, on account of the charging 
stage being so high, it is, of course, necessary for the roof to be 
higher in proportion, An arched girder of the lattice or solid 
plate description is particularly well suited for the main princi- 
pals; and the main purlins might be of rolled steel section. 
Rafters should be of T-bars, and purlins for the slates of L-bars. 
The absence of tie-rods in the roof principals allows of greater 
freedom in the erection of the necessary hoppers and elevating 
and conveying machinery. It is usual to construct two benches 
of inclined retorts having the charging floor in the centre, and the 
drawing stages at the sides next the walls; the whole being under 
one roof of a span of about 110feet. The heating of * inclineds ” 
is on the same principle as for horizontals—namely, the regenera- 
tive system—and therefore the drawing stage should be at least 
10 feet above the ground level. 

I should mention here that the inclined retort is the invention 
of a Frenchman named Coze, of Rheims, who tried it in 1885; 
but it was not until 1889 that the system was adopted in this 
country. Since then a large number of installations have been 
set agoing both at home and abroad. These retorts are charged 
and discharged by gravitation ; and the angle varies with different 
classes of coal. But the angle most suitable for Scotch coals is 
from 31° to 32°. The labour in charging and discharging the re- 
torts is simpler than for horizontals; but the first cost of the 
installation of inclines is said to be more than of horizontals fully 
equipped with machinery. 

Retort-house chimneys do not require to be of great height. A 
number of small ones, projecting a short distance through the 
roof, is found quite sufficient to give draught to the retort-settings. 
These chimneys should be lined with fire-brick, built with finely 
ground fire-clay throughout. 

Both the retort-house and coal-store should be thoroughly 
equipped with machinery for the rapid and perfect handling of 
the coal from the railway waggons to the loading of the coke, 
breeze, and ashes into carts or waggons. Stoking machinery for 
use with horizontal retorts is employed, worked by manual power, 
and there are also types driven by gas and steam engines, though 
the most modern systems are actuated by ropes, compressed air, 
hydraulic power, or electricity.- In several gas-works machinery 
for removing the hot coke in conveyors as it falls from the retorts 
has been adopted; but the wear and tear must be very great, as 
well as the friction due to the heat and the streams of water used 
for quenching. 

It is economical to use the coal as freshly wrought from the 
pits as possible; but stores are necessary inside the gas-works for 
emergencies—such as colliery and railway strikes, and dislocation 
of traffic due to fogs and other causes. For works convenient to 
the coalfields, accommodation for three weeks’ supply should be 
provided; and for those at a distance from the pits, five to six 
weeks’ supply—the basis being reckoned on the consumption 
required on a December day. 

The position of the coal-store in relation to the retort-house is 
best determined by local circumstances ; but in most modern gas- 
works the waggons enter on an elevated railway (say) 16 feet above 
the floor level, and provision made for either emptying the coals 
direct into hoppers supplying the coal-breakers, or discharging 
direct through openings into the coal-stores. 

Heavy walls should be built in the stores to withstand the 
pressure due to the weight and wedging action of the coal when 
stored. The roof is usually constructed of light steel principals, 
angle bars, and covered with galvanized corrugated iron sheeting 
of a thickness not less than No. 16 B.W.G. The sheets should be 
thoroughly painted with two coats of red oxide paint both outside 
and inside as a preservative. Though the first cost of this roof is 
less than that of a slated one, the durability is much inferior. 
Capstans and tipping machinery actuated by any of the powers 
available should be conveniently placed in the coal-store or near 
where the waggons are required to be often manipulated. 

Mechanical coal-breakers are necessary adjuncts of every 
modern works. ‘These should be fitted with grids or screens to 
bye-pass the small coal, having rollers for reducing the large 
lumps of coal and cannel to a suitable size for carbonizing pur- 
poses. In connection with these, elevators and conveyors are 
required for filling the overhead hoppers situated in the roof for 
supplying the machines and shoots for charging the retorts. The 
whole of the machinery in the retort-house and coal-store, for 
coal breaking, elevating, and conveying, should, as far as possible, 
be in duplicate, as a breakdown in midwinter would be a very 
serious matter. To prevent this, parts should be made inter- 
changeable, all gearing should be of cast steel, large bearing 
surfaces should be provided, all bearings should be protected 
from dust as muchas possible, all parts should be well lubricated, 





and the machinery should be kept clean. Spare parts of the 
smaller portions of apparatus most liable to wear or give way 
should be kept accessible in case of need. Machinery for loading, 
screening, and stacking the coke in the yard should be erected 
where large quantities of this material have to be dealt with. 
There are quite a number of systems in operation ; but conveyors 
and elevators, travelling cranes with grabs, and hydraulic cranes 
are those usually adopted. 

Purifying Shed.—Next in importance to the retort-house and 
coal-store is the purifying shed. The most modern building con- 
sists of two storeys, constructed of columns, girders, and joists, 
having a concrete floor for the upper storey with a roof covering 
it. This building should be an open shed as far as possible, 
allowing of a continuous current of air to pass through it. The 
purifiers should be erected on columns and girders about 10 feet 
above the ground floor, which is used for the removal of the spent 
material. On the upper floor the fresh material is stored, pre- 
pared, and put down through flexible shoots into the purifiers. 
The purifiers are usually rectangular boxes formed of cast-iron 
plates, and may be either of the water-lute or dry-lute type, pro- 
vided with moveable covers. Inside the boxes grids made of 
wood are arranged for supporting the purifying agents. Open- 
ings should be provided in the bottom plates through which the 
spent material—lime or oxide of iron—can be discharged into 
carts or waggons. Elevators and conveyors are successfully 
employed for dealing with both lime and oxide of iron in the 
filling and emptying of the purifiers. 

Boiler-House.—The boiler-house should, if possible, be placed 
conveniently to the coke-yard and railway, so that fuel could be 
easily obtained, and the ashes readily removed. This part of the 
works does not call for any particular attention beyond the fact 
that a considerable saving can be effected if the boilers are fitted 
with patent forced draught blowers in the furnaces, for burning 
small breeze and fine coke dust. Where there is an abundant 
quantity of exhaust steam escaping into the atmosphere direct 
from engines, the feed water for the boilers should be heated 
thereby, either by employing a feed-pump and water-heater or 
an exhaust-steam injector. In a range of boilers, it is very 
common to fit up an economizer of the Green type in the main 
flue leading to the chimney; thus utilizing the waste heat for 
heating the feed water before it enters the boilers. These should 
be regularly inspected, and blow-off and gauge cocks opened and 
shut at least once a day, so as to ensure that they are in good 
working order. 

Engine and Exhauster, Meter, and Governor Houses.—These 
houses should be placed as far away as possible from the dust 
and dirt. The inside of the walls should be tiled for a height of 
not less than 6 feet, and finished with a dado. Above this they 
might be plastered, and a neat cornice formed at the top. Onno 
account should the walls be plastered on lath and grounds, as 
there is danger attending this mode of construction through, 
accumulation of gas, which might cause an explosion. The floors 
of these buildings should be raised from 5 to 6 feet above the 
ground level; leaving sufficient room underneath for getting at 
the various pipes and connections for examination or repair. 
This space, as well as the upper portion, should be well ventilated. 
Around the engine and exhauster seats, and also where pipes are 
brought up through the floor, neat cast-iron gratings should be 
fitted. The remainder of the floor might be laid with specially 
prepared concrete over expanded metal, finished on the top sur- 
tace with either tiles or terrazzo paving. All gas connections in 
the exhauster-house should be made with flange joints ; and if the 
steam-pipes to and from the engines require to be placed under 
the floor level, they should be covered with non-conducting com- 
position, and placed as far as possible from the gas-mains. A 
complete set of gauges, comprising steam, vacuum, and pressure, 
also recording registers, ought to be placed in a prominent 
position in the exhauster-house. All machinery throughout the 
works should properly fenced and protected, but at the same time 
made accessible for the purpose of lubrication and repairs. 

Workmen’s Rooms.—For those men chiefly who are engaged in 
the retort-house, there should be provided, convenient to their 
duties, suitable accommodation for them to prepare their food or 
wash and dress themselves. These rooms should be equipped 
with gas-cooking appliances, as well as baths and washing-basins ; 
and in the dressing-rooms lockers for each should be fitted. 
There might also be a reading and recreation rooin for the use of 
the workers. Rooms should be provided with a plentiful supply 
of hot and cold water. They should be airy, well ventilated, 
lighted, and heated, and be lined throughout with white enamelled 
tiles or bricks. Floors made of concrete and granolithic are 
best, as they can be easily washed out. , 

Office, Workshops, and Stores—These are necessary buildings 
in all gas-works, as are a well-equipped laboratory and coal-test- 
ing plant in the larger and medium-sized works. 

Gasholders and Tanks.—In the design and construction of gas- 
holders and their tanks, the engineer has great scope for his 
skill and ability, as these useful reservoirs represent a large sum 
in the capital account of a gas undertaking. Therefore economy 
combined with substantiality should be aimed at. This part of 
the equipment of a gas-works is of sufficient importance in itself 
to form the subject of a paper; so I will confine myself to a few 
sentences of general interest. No engineer at the present day 
would think of putting into a tank a single-lift gasholder, without 
making the necessary provision for adding either one or more lifts 
as the demand for increased storage arose. The cost of the tank 
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is practically the same for a gasholder of one or more lifts. Tanks 
are formed of cast iron or steel plates, brick and puddle, concrete, 
or they are composite—1.e., of brick and concrete. The nature of 
the ground will often determine the material of which the tank 
should be constructed. Gasholders are now made telescopic, 
varying from two to six lifts, with external guide-framing extend- 
ing the full height of holder when fully inflated, or carried only 
two-thirds up, allowing the top lift, and in one instance the two 
upper lifts, to go above the framing. Gasholders 150 feet in dia- 
meter and upwards are constructed mostly without trussing for the 
crown of the inner lift ; the curb being made considerably stronger. 
A timber framing of pitch pine is erected in the tank, to support 
the crown when the holder is at rest. Gasholders without ex- 
ternal guide-framing—I refer to those with spiral guides and the 
other system of guiding by means of cables or wire ropes—are to 
be seen in various places. Both systems have their advocates; 
but the majority of engineers prefer the present form of standards 
placed round the circumference of the tank. Provision should be 
made on each holder for conveying steam through flexible hose- 
pipes, to circulate and heat the water by means of injectors in the 
cups and tank, and so prevent it freezing. 

Carburetted Water-Gas and Oil-Gas Plants.—In several coal-gas 
works, carburetted water-gas plant has been installed, not so 
much for the purpose of supplanting the existing methods of gas 
manufacture, as to have a portion of plant capable of making, at 
a small cost, a quantity of gas of high quality for mixing with the 
coal gas in the necessary proportion to insure the standard illumi- 
nating power being supplied to the consumers. Oil-gas plant is 
also used as an enricher for mixing with coal gas. Some of the 
advantages claimed for these plants are: (1) That the ground 
space required is very much less than is necessary for coal-gas 
plant. (2) The facility with which the plant can be started (a 
few hours only; and it is possible to stop it instantly). (3) Re- 
duced output of coke. (4) Fewer men are required to work the 
plant. (5) It is a very useful adjunct in a manufacturing city 
subject to sudden fogs. By adopting the foregoing plants, a new 
material in the shape of oil has to be dealt with; and storage 
tanks and pumps have to be provided for this purpose. 

_ Steam Pipesand Valves.—The working pressure on steam-boilers 
is quite common at 100 to 150 lbs. per square inch, and even 
higher; nothing therefore but the very best of materials and 
workmanship for pipes, fittings, and valves should be employed. 
Pipes made of lapwelded or weldless mild steel tubes, with 
wrought steel forged flanges welded or screwed on, and then 
riveted over, having branches formed of steel tube riveted to the 
main pipes and caulked perfectly tight, are usually installed. 
One advantage of using steel pipes is that they can be supplied 
in lengths of from 15 to 18 feet, in place of g feet when cast-iron 
is used; and they are more reliable where high pressures are 
required. Behind each steel flange a fillet of at least 4 inch 
radius should be formed, the flanges faced, the bolt-holes drilled. 

Expansion should be taken up by mild steel bent pipes of large 
radius, thereby avoiding the use of expansion joints having 
stuffing-boxes, which are objectionable. Specially made bends 
are now designed for taking up the contraction and expansion in 
a line of steam-piping. The straight lengths should be anchored, 
so as to make the expansion bend act. There should be pro- 
vision for removing the condensed water automatically at the 
lowest points of the system, and suitable steam-traps fitted. All 
pipes and valves should be subjected to an hydraulic test pressure 
of 350 lbs. per square inch. Valves should have renewable seats 
made of gun-metal; and great care should be taken that all parts 
of the valve are of uniform thickness, in order to keep tight under 
all conditions. Suspend overhead steam-pipes from wall or other 
brackets by slings and rods, to allow of free expansion. 

In coupling up two or more steam-boilers, the main pipe should 
not be connected directly to the flanges of the steam-valves on 
the boilers, but a bend with a large radius should be placed 
between each valve and branch on the main steam-pipe, to give 
a certain amount of elasticity, thereby saving the joints from 
leaking when it is necessary to shut down any of the boilers for 
cleaning or repairs. Steam-pipes and valves of 3 inches diameter 
and upwards should be provided with flanges; the smaller sizes 
would do with ordinary screwed couplings. It will repay one to 
give a good price for valves, as there are so many worthless 
types in the market. How annoying it is, after fixing up a 
number of lengths of steam-pipe, to find the valve will not keep 
tight, even with a.moderate pressure. Flange joints should be 
made with stamped corrugated brass or gun-metal rings, and 
then red-lead smeared over them. These rings should be placed 
inside the bolt circle, the inside diameter of the ring being }-inch 
larger than the bore of the steam-pipe. 

Pipes under 2$ inches diameter when laid under ground should 
be covered with composition protected from the soil by a wooden 
box properly tarred—the covering of the box to be easily remov- 
able. Where steam-pipes above 2} inches diameter have to be 
placed underground, a brick or concrete trench properly drained 
should be built, with recesses forined of sufficient size to allow of 
the bolts and flanges being properly screwed up. The trench 
should be covered with cast-iron plates closely jointed, so arranged 
that they can be easily renewed if required. Great care should 
be taken, in making joints of pipes, to have the flanges perfectly 
fair and square to each other. Unless they are so, there are 
certain to be unequal strains produced when drawing up the 
bolts; and possibly the result is a fracture causing considerable 
trouble and damage. 





In a trench in which steam-pipes are laid, short pieces of 
malleable iron should be placed in the bottom where the flanges 
come, to allow for slight movement. Steam-valves of 3 inches 
diameter and upwards should be fitted with externally-screwed 
gun-metal spindles and large handwheels. All steam-pipes, fit- 
tings, and valves should be well painted after erection, and before 
being covered with asbestos or equally suitable non-conducting 
composition, to prevent loss by radiation. Composition, where 
exposed, should receive two coats of boiled tar. 

Mains, &c.—In laying gas-mains, they should be given suffi- 
cient fall to the self-acting seals placed on the syphons. It is 
advisable to provide pumping-pipes in the syphon-wells in case 
of a stoppage at any time in the overflow pipes from the seal- 
boxes. All valves on the gas and tar mains shall be examined 
regularly by turning them to ascertain that they open and shut 
freely. The spindles should be kept oiled, and indicators placed 
on all valves to show whether they are open or shut. Cleaning 
and inspection doors should be provided at convenient places on 
all gas and tar mains, allowing ample room for cleaning out the 
main from these openings. Sharp bends should be avoided as 
much as possible. Cast-iron gratings should be placed over all 
self-acting seals and valves at the ground level, to allow of readily 
getting at them. Gauges showing the vacuum or pressure, and 
also thermometers, should be placed on mains at prominent parts 
on the works, so that those who are in attendance can note the 
readings, and be forewarned should anything unusual be observed. 
Foul mains from the retort-benches should be arranged to give a 
slow travel to the gas, in order to cool it gradually before it 
reaches the condensers. 

Tar and Liquor Tanks.—The tar and ammoniacal liquor should 
be collected in large underground storage tanks, provided with 
special pumps for lifting the products and discharging them into 
the tanks at the chemical works or into tank-waggons on the rail- 
way adjoining. These tanks should be watertight, and provided 
with manholes for the purpose of inspection or cleaning. 

Painting.—Gasholders, with their external guide-framing, the 
iron and steel work of roof principals and floors, &c., must be 
kept in good order; and to do this, it is of the utmost importance 
that the work of painting should be carefully and regularly done. 
In the first place, all blisters, scale, and rust must be cleaned off 
before any paintis put on. There is no way of stopping the rust- 
ing of iron or steel when it has once begun; so to prevent it 
forming as much as possible the plates and bars should be cleaned 
with steel scrapers and steel wire brushes, and before leaving the 
contractors’ works dipped or coated with boiled linseed oil ap- 
plied hot, and then given one coat of red-lead paint. Of course, 
itis to be understood that the iron or steel is perfectly dry before 
being coated. 

After erection, the structure should receive two coats of pure 
oxide of iron or anti-corrosive paint of approved colour. Any 
iron or steel work embedded in ground should have two thick 
coats of boiled coal tar. Great care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of paints, as adulteration is much practised. The bases of the 
best and most durable and preservative paints are boiled linseed 
oil, turpentine, red lead, white lead, and red oxide of iron. A 
good paint should dry in from ten to twelve hours, and remain on 
the part painted. Should it be “ tacky” to the touch at the end 
of that time, then the composition of the paint has not been right, 
and a quantity of dryer should be used. But this should only be 
done judiciously. The price of the paint, added to the cost for 
painting, amounts in a year to a pretty large sum in a medium- 
sized gas-works ; hence the reason for buying only a first-class 
paint which will give satisfaction. 

Residual Products Works.—In many gas-works, buildings and 
apparatus for the recovery of cyanogen, the manufacture of sul- 
phate of ammonia, the distillation of tar, together with benzol and 
carbolic acid plant, and also the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
are installed. The results obtained therefrom form a very con- 
siderable source of revenue to the undertaking. 


Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT said he was sure the members were all very 
much indebted to Mr. Smith for his able and instructive paper. 
The subject chosen was peculiarly appropriate to the occasion, 
beginning, as it did, with the site for a gas-works, and noting all 
the considerations in the construction. It bristled with points of 
interest, which might be elaborated a little more; and the best way 
to show their appreciation of it was to freely discuss it. 

Mr. J. BARKER (Greenock) referred to Mr. Smith’s views re- 
garding the taking in of coal at a high level. In some works, he 
said, the coal was brought in at the ground level, and was raised 
by an elevator and conveyed across the railway into the retort- 
house. This method, he thought, might be cheaper in the end 
than putting up a fixed stage-floor. 

The PRESIDENT said there was one point in the paper which 
struck him—the putting of ashes upon railway tracks. Ashes 
were very bad for getting into the bearings and causing friction. 
He considered ballast should be free from dust and grit, though, 
perhaps, this did not matter so much in sidings. Then there 
might be two opinions about the colour of oxide paint for the 
painting of the roofs of coal-stores. Must it be red? Another 
point was the flanged ring in making steam-joints. It was only a 
few years ago that these were brought out, and previously steam 
joints had been made perfectly tight without them. 

Mr. G. Brown (Tradeston) pointed out that Mr. Smith had 
spoken of coal storage for three or five weeks being necessary ; 
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but he thought they had had occasions in Glasgow when they 
required from ten to twelve weeks’ storage. 

Mr. W. A. WHITE (Falkirk) said Mr. Smith had spoken of a 
height of 10 feet on the under side of the purifier-boxes. This 
might be all very well for manual labour ; but if they had a rail- 
way there, he was afraid that 10 feet would be too little. In his 
opinion, 15 feet would be better. 

Mr. S. B. LANGLANDs (Glasgow) thought Mr. Smith had been 
a little severe upon spiral-guided gasholders. He (Mr. Langlands) 
had put up one of those holders, and would do so again. In 
holders up to 150 feet in diameter he would still adopt this method 
of guiding. There was a saving in material, in (say) a 70-feet 
holder, equal to £200, which was a considerable sum in a small 
gas undertaking. The principal objection to these holders was 
that they rocked in the wind; but his experience was that there 
was less rocking with them than with guided holders. He believed 
that about 2 inches was the extent of the rock experienced with 
the holder he put up. But they should always take into account 
that there must be a spiral guide-plate. He was at one with Mr. 
Smith on the subject of steel tanks. His sole objection to them 
was that at the wind and water line there was always sure to be 
corrosion ; and he wondered, in his last works, whether it would 
not be better to adopt what they used in ships—acomposition of 
bitumastic material. In regard to roads through the works, Mr. 
Smith had omitted to put forward the claims of tar macadamized 
roads. This was something they could do themselves. In works 
in which he had been engaged, they used up all their tar in making 
roads in the town, and were very successful. In dealing with the 
water supply to gas-works, he would advise, in all cases, that 
turned-and-bored joints should be used. He had had experience 
of pipes with these joints, which had been down for twenty years, 
and there was no leakage. One thing that occurred to him, with 
regard to inclined retorts was this: If they were so successful, 
why did they require a pusher to send out the coke? 

Mr. A. WILSON (Glasgow) congratulated Mr. Smith upon his 
paper, and also the Association on the splendid start they had 
made. He was glad toseeso many members present. He hoped 
the good attendance would continue, and thought the best way 
to keep up the interest would be to have good discussions upon 
the papers. He considered the paper before them almost too 
good; it was too elaborate. It was so good, indeed, that they 
ought to have it printed, and let every member have a copy. 
There were many points in it which might be referred to at 
another time, if they had it by them; but to discuss them seriatim 
was scarcely to be expected. He thought he might safely offer 
a word of advice to those who were to give papers, to keep them 
rather shorter; make the points outstanding, so that those members 
who were learning their business might grasp them. Then they 
might expect to have exhaustive discussions. The life of an in- 
stitution such as theirs was discussion. The President’s address 
was got up in capital style; and he must congratulate him upon 
it. He hoped the papers in future would be equally valuable. 

Mr. SMITH, in closing the discussion, thanked the members for 
the kindly way in which they had received his paper. But he 
would have liked a little more discussion on it. With reference 
to Mr. Barker’s remarks, the advantage of high-level coal-stores 
was that they saved in the emptying of the coal, and it could 
be distributed over a larger area. As to ballast for railways, 
what he referred to was sidings, where the speed of the trucks 
was not so great as upon main lines, and where there was not 
much risk of dust affecting the axles. The President was right 
as to the colour of the paint; it might be of any other colour than 
red. He hoped they would never require to store coal for ten or 
twelve weeks. As to the height under the purifiers, he fixed it so 
as to allow of a horse and cart getting in. He had never seena 
spiral-guided gasholder of large size, and he thought he would 
still pin his faith to the standards. It was really an omission on 
his part not to mention tar macadam. This was a form of road 
making which he thought might be adopted more largely than it 
was. As to inclined retorts, he was not aware that a pusher was 
used. He believed it was installed at one time, but he did not 
know if it was used now. There were instances in which the coke 
came away when simply “ tickled ” at the bottom. 

The PReEsIpDENT said he was going to ask the members to give 
Mr. Smith a vote of thanks, but they had already done it. 

Arrangements were then made for the visit of the Association 
to the Granton Gas-Works, which is the next event on the 
syllabus; and the proceedings terminated. 


ie 











Improved Gas Volumeter.—In the “ Zeitschrift fiir analytsche 
Chemie,” M. Grustzkiewicz recently déscribed an instrument 
which avoids the inconvenience caused by the performance of the 
reaction in the gas-burette itself, and those resulting from the use 
of caoutchouc for connecting a reaction flask with the eudiometer. 
The general plan of the apparatus is that of Lunge’s gas-volu- 
meter; but the reaction vessel, which consists of two concentric 
glass cylinders—the inner one being open at the bottom and stop- 
pered at the top, while the outer one has a stopcock at the bottom 
and a side burette for admitting reagents—is connected with the 
top of the eudiometer by a glass tube. Mercury is drawn into the 
reaction vessel before an analysis is commenced ; and the agita- 
tion of the liquids is entirely effected by raising and lowering the 
mercury reservoir. The apparatus can be employed for all 
analyses involving the measurement of a gaseous product. 





DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOSION AT THE 
BIRMINGHAM (SALTLEY) GAS-WORKS. 


One Man Killed and Several Seriously Injured. 


An explosion the disastrous extent of which had not been fully 
measured as this issue of the “JouRNAL” was proceeding to 
press, occurred at the Saltley Gas-Works of the Birmingham 
Corporation yesterday morning, at about five o’clock. The 
catastrophe was due to the blowing of the purifier lutes in No. 2 
section of the Saltley works; but the source of the light which 
ignited the gas has not, at the moment of writing, been ascertained. 
The explosion must have been of a terrible nature, judging from 
the shocking amount of injury that it inflicted—both to men and 
property. One man was killed, and four were seriously injured. 
It is to be hoped that the worst is known in this respect. The 
four unfortunate men were taken to the General Hospital. 
Their names are: Frank Williams, George Gibbons, Herbert 
Elkington, and Thomas Newton. The end of the building and the 
roofs were completely wrecked; and several of the purifiers were 
seriously damaged. But the full extent of the effects of the acci- 
dent cannot be known until the débris has been removed. Not 
only within the works, but the surrounding property sustained 
somewhat extensive injury, bearing testimony to the force of the 
explosion—several houses having had their windows blown out 
and chimneys thrown down. It was not expected yesterday 
afternoon that there would be any interruption whatever of the 
supply of gas to the city in consequence of the accident. Not 
only will there be much sympathy with those who have so terribly 
suffered and their relatives, but with Mr. Henry Hack, who is 
plunged into a position of very considerable anxiety. 


A Birmingham correspondent telegraphing last night said: An 
explosion involving the death of one man and injury to six others took 
place at the Saltley Gas-Works of the Birmingham Corporation early 
this morning. Saltley is now the principal works of the Corporation, 
and a large number of hands are employed there; but fortunately not 
many were on the premises at the time, or the consequences would 
have been appalling. 


Shortly before five o’clock, a workman named Frank Jordan dis- 
covered the presence of a large volume of gas in the purifying-house ; 
the gas escaping from the lute of one of the purifying-boxes. 
Jordan immediately called four fellow workmen to his assistance ; and 
they attempted to cut off the section. While this work was in pro- 
gress, the explosion occurred ; the purifying-house—a building some 
too yards long—was almost completely wrecked. The end was blown 
out of the retort-house; and other parts of the buildings were seriously 
damaged. The report was heard all over the city; and for many 
miles around the greatest consternation prevailed. The day-shift had 
not arrived; and there were few people in the works. The fire 
brigade was summoned; and a portion of the men set to work to 
rescue the injured; while others played upon the fire which had been 
caused by the explosion. Jordan was not found for several hours; 
and then he was discovered beneath a fallen wall terribly disfigured. 
His four fellow workmen were also very badly injured ; and the re- 
covery of three of them is doubtful. They all lie at the General 
Hospital. 

While the firemen were engaged in removing the débris, another 
explosion took place through the liberation of some pent-up gas; and 
two firemen were incapacitated. 

Outside the works, the people were terror stricken—windows were 
smashed, doors were torn down, pictures removed, and many people 
were thrown out of their beds. The lamps in the signals on the 
Midland line which runs alongside the works, were put out; the 
windows in the signal-box were smashed, and the signalman irjured. 
The permanent way was also disturbed ; and the telegraph wires were 
broken. It was by far the most serious explosion which has ever taken 
place in Birmingham. 

The purifying-house (which stands between one of the retort-houses 
and the scrubbers) is a two-storey building, the top portion of which is 
utilized for the manipulation of the lime used in the purification pro- 
cess. It is pretty certain that the gas escaped through the blowing of 
the lutes; but Mr. Hampton Barber declined to express any opinion 
on this point. It is not known, he says, what led to the explosion, 
or in which portion of the purifying-house it occurred ; and until the 
débris had been removed, the officials would make no report. The 
matter has been further complicated, he adds, by the death of Jordan. 
A great deal of the plant has been destroyed; and the damage may be 
estimated at anything from £10,000 to £20,000. Mr. Barber lives five 
miles from Saltley ; and he heard and felt the effect of the explosion. 
The Lord Mayor and many members of the City Council visited the. 
works during the day. 
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A GASHOLDER ACCIDENT AT THE NEWTON-IN-MAKERFIELD (EARLESTOWN) GAS-WORKS. 


One of the most remarkable effects of the great 
storm which raged over Lancashire last Thursday 
was the wrecking of a gasholder at Earlestown, the 
property ofthe Newton-in-Makerfield Urban District 
Council. There are three gasholders at the works 


available for use; and No. 2, which is a telescopic 
holder, erected in 1875, appears to have caught the 
full force of the gale, which was blowing in an 
easterly direction. The cast-iron columns support- 
ing the holder were snapped and lifted out of their 
seats; and the holder itself was thrown into an in- 
clined position. The governor-house narrowly 
escaped destruction; and this was fortunate, as 
otherwise the district would have been plunged 
into darkness. The holder was full of gas at the 
time, though not then in actual use. It had a 
capacity of 102,000 cubic feet ; and the gas, which 
escaped between the lifts, was quickly dissipated by 
the hurricane. The watchman found out what had 
happened at about two a.m., and the Gas Manager, 
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THE WRECKED HOLDER AT EARLESTOWN. 





Mr. J. T. Hoggard, was soon on the scene. When [  — 
everything appeared safe, nothing further was done 
until dawn, when the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee (Mr. Thompson) and the Engineer (Mr. A. 
Bowes) made a complete inspection. The damage 
is estimated at above {1000. About an hour pre-_ |. 
viously the scaffolding at the Council’s new water- [“—“& 
works, a mile away, were likewise demolished. 
Here Messrs. Cubitt and Co., of London, are 
erecting a ferro-concrete reservoir; and in the fall 
some of the outbuildings were damaged. 

Our correspondent at Earlestown writes: In a 
conversation on the subject of the accident, Mr. 
Hoggard stated that at the time he was called up 
on the morning of the accident, the wind was blow- 
Ing so strongly that he had great difficulty in keep- 
ing his footing. His examination of the holder soon 
showed him that the shell of the outer lift had 
“cocked up” outside the tank, and that the top 
lift had buckled into it—just, as he descriptively 
puts it, as if a person had sat down suddenly on a 
silk hat. Two of the cast-iron columns and two 
girders had gone over into the field beyond the 
boundary wall; and the wall itself was knocked 
down. The conclusion come to from the inspection 
at daylight was that the castings were very weak 
for the length of the columns; and at the base there 
were defective parts in them. The columns were 
about 34 feet in length. The holder is a complete 
wreck, and will now require two new shells and 
standards. Four of the six columns are broken, or more or less 
damaged. 

The holder is 60 feet in diameter, and the lifts 18 feet deep, 
and it has been in regular use, almost without a break, ever since 
its erection. At the time of the accident, new guide-rollers were 
being made for the top and bottom lifts; Messrs. Clayton, Son, 
and Co., Limited, of Leeds, having this work in hand. Fortu- 
nately, when Mr. Hoggard first came to the works, he advised 
the Committee to put two lifts to one of the largest holders; 
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No. 1 HOLDER IN THE FOREGROUND—THE WRECKED HOLDER IN THE REAR. 


[Photographs by T. Unsworth, Earlestown. 


and this was completed about two years ago. The works have 
increased lately on account of the greater demand for gas; and 
if this extension had not been carried out, the works would have 
been placed in a very awkward position, and the supply jeopar- 
dized. No.1 holder, it may be mentioned, was also out of order 
at the time, and was not in use, as will be seen by one of the 
photographs. Our local representative also saw Mr. Swann, the 
ex-Manager, who said that when the holder was erected, there 
was some trouble with the tank. 





FRACTIONAL COMBUSTION OF GAS MIXTURES. 


According to Herr F. Richardt, writing recently in the “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir anorganische Chemie,” it is impossible to remove the 


hydrogen from a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen by 
combustion in such a manner that only carbon monoxide remains. 
The combustion of this gas in presence of heated palladium is 
complete at 300° C. In presence of heated palladium wire, 
methane (CH,) is not attacked by oxygen when the temperature 
does not exceed 450° C. Above this, and under a visible red 
heat, methane is attacked when it isin contact with the palladium 
wire for a sufficiently long time. When a current of methane and 
air is, however, quickly passed over palladium wire, there is little 
combustion even at 600° to 650° C. The influence of hydrogen on 
the combustion of methane in presence of palladium has also been 
studied. Any hydrogen present with the methane is burned 
completely at 450°, even if the contact with palladium be short, 
and hydrogen does not affect the combustion of methane, except- 
ing that the retardation in the ignition disappears on account of 
the rise of temperature caused by the combustion of the hydrogen. 
Ethane (C,H¢6) behaves like methane. 

Ethylene begins to burn even at 300° C., but cannot be frac- 
tionated from methane or ethyl-hydride (C,H6), as the ignition 
temperature of these two gases would be overstepped. The delay 
in ignition of methane indicated above finds its explanation in the 
observation of Mallard and Le Chatelier, that explosive mixtures 
of methane and oxygen, when raised to the ignition temperature, 
do not explode at once, the retardation in the ignition amounting, 





at 600° to 700° C., to about to seconds, but diminishing with rise 
of temperature until at 1000° C. it is imperceptible. 

In the determination of hydrogen by Bunte’s method (which 
consists in passing the gas, mixed with air, through a heated 
capillary tube containing palladium wire, and noting the contrac- 
tion of volume of the gas), the temperature has to be carefully 
regulated. If, as is commonly recommended, the palladium is 
heated just to visible redness, a sensible amount of the methane 
is burned. If, however, the tube is heated just until the alkali 
of the glass colours the bunsen flame, and the gas is led quickly 
through the tube, no methane is burned, while the hydrogen dis- 
appears completely. One passage of the gas is sufficient; but it 
may safely be led over again if desired, at even a higher tempera- 
ture, since in the absence of hydrogen the retardation in the 
ignition protects the methane from attack. 








It is generally supposed that a ton in the United States of 
America is 2000 lbs.; but, as a matter of fact, there is no legal 
definition of what constitutes a ton weight except the standards 
authorized or established in the individual States of the Union. 
These are by no means uniform. For instance, a ton of bitu- 
minous (soft) coal in Ohio is 2000 lbs. In Pennsylvania, a ton of 
anthracite (hard) coal is 2240 lbs. Apart from certain minerals 
and heavy products, the ton means 2000 lbs. in all ordinary com- 
mercial transactions. In some districts, the two standards are 
popularly known as the long ton and the short ton. For trans- 
portation purposes, they are usually distinguished as the gross 
ton and the net ton. 
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GAS ENGINES AND ELECTRIC POWER. 


The best reply to the following paragraph from the “ Electrical 
Magazine” is perhaps to be found in the article on ‘‘ A Gas- Driven 
Electric Light” plant, which appeared in the “ JourNnAL”’ for the 
27th ult., together with a portion of the presidential address of 
Mr. James Lowe, delivered last Saturday at the meeting of the 
Western Division of the Scottish Junior Association, as published 


on pp. 105-7. 

We need hardly remind our readers of the numerous failures of 
gas-plant installed for public lighting and power purposes in this 
country and their subsequent displacement by steam—this only 
after months or years of patient effort to cope with the troubles 
constantly arising. They are striking instances of a laudable 
effort to exploit the gas-engine at an unfavourable epoch in its 
career, and of the reaction which followed as a natural conse- 
quence. It must be admitted that the gas engineer has an uphill 
task before him; but so far he has contented himself with his 
smaller trade, and either ignored or given but scant attention to 
work having a far wider scope and greater influence on his par- 
ticular branch of industry. Meanwhile the steam engineer has 
made the most of his opportunity; and, perfecting the earliest 
machines at his disposal, through horizontal and vertical recipro- 
cating unit to the simple rotary engine now being developed ina 
vertical form, he has widened considerably the gaps between him- 
self and his gas rival, who remains far in the rear wrestling with 
those similar, though more pronounced problems which he has 
successfully overcome. Discouraged by the competition of steam 
in the electrical world and supported by a small trade which 
admits of no striking developments, the gas engineer is being led 
along a cul de sac. But judging by events he does not see this. 
Circumstances generally have hampered rather than encouraged 
the use of large gas-engines; and seeing that the electrical 
industry has committed itself so largely to the use of steam, the 
task before the gas engineer is aneven more heavy one. Pledged 
as we now almost seem to steam on every hand, the task of intro- 
ducing gas-engines will resolve itself probably into capturing the 
smaller stations, and trusting tothe march of events to hasten the 
day of the large gas-engine and ultimately the gas-turbine. 


— 
——— 


THE FLOW OF GASES IN PIPES. 





At the Annual Meeting of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
the above subject was brought under the notice of the members 
in a paper read by Mr. L. P. Lowe, of which the following are 
the principal portions. 

Since the inception of the gas business until almost the present 
time, very little more than passing thought and attention have 
been given to the subject of the flow of gases in pipes; superin- 
tendents and engineers of gas companies making and delivering 
artificial ‘gas having been more or less satisfied with existing con- 
ditions, and when troubled with an insufficient gas supply to 
consumers have temporarily removed the difficulty by laying 
additional or larger sized gas-mains, while still retaining the 
initial low gas-delivery pressure given by the holder. 

For this condition two cardinal reasous have been principally 
responsible, one of which has been the very strong prejudice 
existing against the use of anything but cast-iron pipes for street- 
mains ; the other being the general belief that if manufactured 
gases were subjected to even very slight pressure, it would cause 
a loss of illuminating power—this loss supposedly so rapidly in- 
creasing as pressure increased that if but a few pounds were 
applied, a total loss of illuminating value would be the inevitable 
result. As “candle power” then meant everything, a mere sug- 
gestion of increase of pressure was looked upon as being heretical 
and even traitorous. 

The flow of gases in pipes is governed by five factors—specific 
gravity, initial pressure, terminal pressure, length of pipe, and 
frictional resistance; all being more or less controlled by local 
conditions. For many years gas men depended on the well- 
known formula of Dr. Pole in calculating the quantity flow of 
gases in pipes. So far as it goes, this formula is very useful ; but 
its limitations are soon reached, as it fails to take into considera- 
tion the fact that a volume of gas occupies a space in direct pro- 
portion to the number of “atmospheres” exerted upon same. 
An “atmosphere” is 14°7 lbs. per squafe inch, or (say) 15 lbs., as it 
is so considered in practical calculations where extreme accuracy 
is not required. If a cubic foot of gas at atmospheric pressure is 
subjected to an additional “ atmosphere” shown on an ordinary 
pressure-gauge (for instance, in a cylinder fitted with a piston), 
its volume will be reduced to 0°5 cubic foot. Ifnow an additional 
“atmosphere” of pressure be exerted (say 30 lbs. gauge pressure), 
the original cubic foot will be reduced to 0°33 cubic foot ; and so 
on until the point of liquefaction is reached, which, however, will 
never be the case in the practical delivery of illuminating and 
heating gases for commercial uses. 

It will be noted that by compressing gas a very much greater 
quantity of what is known as “ free gas ”’—that is, gas measured 
at atmospheric pressure—can be placed in a vessel of a given 





size than the actual cubical contents of the vessel. For instance, 
a tank which will contain 1000 cubic feet of gas at atmospheric 
pressure will, at a gauge pressure of (say) 15 lbs., contain 2000 
cubic feet, and at a gauge pressure of 30 lbs., 3000 cubic feet, and 
so on; and as this factor is not taken into consideration in the 
Pole formula, it is useless in connection with what is now known 
and recognized as high-pressure gas delivery, but very useful, and 
comparatively simple, if only ordinary gasholder pressures are to 
be considered. 

Several years ago, when the writer first set about seeking a 
reliable formula governing the flow of gases in pipes under very 
heavy pressures and over distances running into hundreds of 
miles, he found an almost entire lack of general, and very little 
individual, information on the subject. Eastern natural-gas men 
were appealed to; and while some were obliging and courteous 
to the extent of calculating and giving answers to specific pro- 
blems, none would furnish his formula, which he seemed to 
treasure and hide within his bosom as though of untold value. 

Manufactured and natural gases are, however, nothing more 
nor less than elastic fluids, such as air and steam; and funda- 
mental information was sought in these fields, with the result that, 
step by step, a formula was developed which was thought to be 
reliable. It is as follows: 
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P + 14°7 
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Where P= initial gauge pressure ; 
P,= terminal gauge pressure ; 
S = specific gravity of gas; 
D = internal diameter of pipe in inches ; 
L = length of pipe in feet ; 
C =a “variable constant.” (For value of C, see below) ; 
0'0761 = weight of 1 cubic foot of air at atmospheric pressure; 
© = cubic feet of gas per minute at atmospheric pressure. 


Values of constant. 
Diam. of pipe,inches. 4 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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Constant . . 36°8 52°7 56°11 57°8 58°4 59°5 60'1 60°7 
Diam. of pipe, inches. 9 10 14 16 18 20 22 24 
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Constant - 61°2 62°: 62°3 62°6 62°7 629 63°2 63°2 


It will be noted that in this formula the constant changes (if it 
may be so explained) with pipes of different diameters, owing to 
the very greatly increased frictional resistances in those of small 
size. If only a single constant is used, a formula is not reliable 
until pipes become of such large size as to permit of the use of 
such constant. It must be remembered, however, notwithstand- 


ing the fact that the formule are empiric—that is, developed 


from experience—they become largely theoretical owing to local 
conditions, and must be accepted as such. 

This particular formula may be said to have been proved, owing 
to the following incident : The writer, in seeking practical infor- 
mation governing the transmission of gas through Jong high- 
pressure lines, discussed the subject at length with an Eastern 
engineer who has deduced a formula for the flow of natural gas 
from about 20,000 observations made at different line points 
during an entire winter—recording gauges having been probably 
largely used. A gas-flow computer had been worked out from the 
information secured, and replies could therefore be, and were, 
immediately given to numerous hypothetical queries, though an 
inspection of the computer, which was one of the slide-rule type, 
was not permitted. 

Subsequent comparisons of this practical information were 
made with calculations from the above formula, and found to so 
nearly tally as to be almost identical. The formula is therefore 
looked upon by the writer as being reliable, so far as knowledge 
borne of the present state of the art permits. Itis based on pipe- 
lines constructed of wrought pipes joined with ordinary screw 
fittings, and contemplates straight runs, without sharp right- 
angle bends, which destroy the kinetic energy of the flowing gas, 
and thus greatly reduce the efficiency of operation. 

Much has been said and written, but very little understood 
and appreciated, on the importance of preserving to the utmost 
practical extent the kinetic energy of flowing gas, and as the term 
is one but seldom used, it may be well to explain that by kinetic 
energy is meant the power stored in a moving object which keeps 
it in motion after the source of power has been removed. In the 
case of the flow of gas through pipes, if the flow is derived at the 
expense of mechanical power, it means increased cost of opera- 
tion when the ordinary short-bend fittings are used, and a saving 
when long-sweep fittings are adopted; and the longer the sweep 
the greater the saving. 

As an illustration, let us assume a 4-inch pipe a mile in length, 
through which it is proposed to deliver gas of *450 sp. gr.; the 
initial pressure being 10 lbs. and the terminal or final pressure 
being that of the atmosphere. If this pipe is laid on a level and 
in a straight length without bending, the quantity of gas delivered 
per minute (as determined by the formula) will be 564 cubic feet. 
Assume now the same conditions, except that at the distance of 
half-a-mile the pipe turns at a sharp right angle, and runs an 
additional half-mile. To deliver the 564 cubic feet as with the 
straight example, the pressure required will be 1o’g lbs.—an in- 
crease of g per cent. Assume again that in the mile length three 
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sharp bendsare used. Under these circumstances, a pressure of 
11°3 lbs. will be required to deliver the 564 cubic feet per minute, 
or an increase of 13 per cent. over the straight example. The 
increase of pressures required is due to the loss of kinetic 
energy, which will be very much lessened if the long-sweep fit- 
tings are used. 

As pressures increase, the percentage loss is even greater. For 
instance, if the same example is taken as that given above, save 
that, instead of using an initial pressure of ro lbs., one of 50 lbs. 
is employed, with a terminal atmospheric pressure, the delivery 
of gas through a straight section will be 2050 cubic feet per 
minute; while ifin the same length of pipe there are three sharp 
bends, the amount of pressure required to accomplish the same 
gas flow will be 60°3 |bs.—an increase of 20°6 per cent. 

The problem of high-pressure gas delivery is just now attracting 
much attention from gas engineers, and several more or less re- 
liable high-pressure formule governing the flow of gases in pipes 
have been published. As in the case of the formula given above, 
they almost all involve a calculation of the power; and as this is 
somewhat of a tedious one, Mr. F. H. Oliphant, a natural-gas 
engineer and expert, has given, in the report of the Ohio Geological 
Survey, a formula from which has been eliminated the fifth power 
calculation. It is as follows :— 


Q= gaan/ Pi — P's = 


where Q = cubic feet per hour as above, f; and /, are gauge 
pressures f/us 15 lbs. at the intake and discharge ends of the 
line, and / is the lengthin miles. The factor ais found for various 
sizes of pipe in the following table :— 








| Diameter. 

Diam, | Diam. ————_~—-—_——~ 

Inside. a. | Inside. a. Inside. Outside. a. 
0°25 0°0O317 5 60 14°25 15 863 
0°50 o* 1810 53 81 15°25 16 1025 
0°75 O*5012 6 96 17°25 18 1410 
1°00 I *0000 8 198 19°25 20 1860 
1°50 2°9300 — — Riveted or cast-iron pipe. 
2°00 5°9200 10 350 20°00 eo 2055 
2°50 10° 3700 12 550 24°00 oe 3285 
3°00 16° 5000 16 1160 30°00 ee 5830 
4°00 34° 1000 18 1570 36°00 °° 9330 





This last formula is for a pipe of 1 inch diameter; and as the 
delivery increases more rapidly than the square root of the fifth 
power of the diameter, the cube of the diameter divided by 30 
is added to this radical. Where the gravity of the gas varies, the 
quantity found is multiplied by the square root of o0°6, divided by 
the square root of the gravity as determined. Problems worked 
by this formula, as against the more elaborate one given above, 
show that when gas is delivered at comparatively low pressures 
—say up to 10 ibs.—the results are very nearly alike; but as 
pressures increase, and especially when they become rather high 
(say about 100 lbs.), the results exhibit a considerable difference, 
the formula given by the writer showing a greater amount of gas 
delivery than the one given by Mr. Oliphant. 

It seems almost unnecessary to call attention to the fact that 
the manufacturers’ stated sizes of pipes are only nominal and not 
actual, and that the pipes known as “ casing” (as well as boiler- 
tube weights), as usually carried in stock, are designated by their 
outside and not inside dimensions, but it is only the inside 
dimensions which count in connection with the flow of gas. The 
practical lessons to be learned in pipe laying, so as to afford the 
best conditions for this flow, are: Procure a pipe having a smooth 
interior surface; protect it as well as possible against corrosion ; 
lay it in a careful manner, andin such a way as to give as smooth 
and flush inside joints as possible; use long-sweep fittings, even 
if they must be specially made; and in making service or other 
connections, see that the main pipe is not obstructed thereby. 


In the course of the discussion on the paper, Mr. Doherty said 
he had been anxious to develop a rational formula for computing 
flow forany pressure. He also felt that all liquids ought to follow 
the same general law ; and one or two constants which should be 
added would be for density and friction, which would bring the 
gas and liquid formule together, and thus get rid of Mr. Lowe’s 
“ variable constant.” He asked what the figures 0°0761 were. 
Mr. Lowe replied that they represented the number of cubic feet 
of air. The Pole formula took into consideration initial pressure 
only. Asa matter of fact, the lower formula was a modification 
and development of the one by D’Arcy. If the members would 
seek in other fields, as he was compelled to do, for information on 
the flow of gas, they would find the most reliable was that con- 
cerning the flow of steam. The laws which governed this (making 
allowances for the different specific gravity of gas and steam com- 
pared with ordinary gas) would be found very useful in studying 
the flow of other gases. In the course of his investigations, he 
consulted all the sources of information he could find, including 
experiments with compressed air carried out over a length of pipe 
extending to five or six miles ; and even then it was a matter of 
two or three years’ work. Mr. Martin, who had accompanied Mr. 
Lowe on his travels when seeking information on this subject, re- 
marked that one rather peculiar thing in regard to their investi- 
gations was that the results they obtained from the gentleman in 
Connecticut were within a fraction—say, 1} per cent.—of those 
shown by the formula presented by Mr. Lowe; and they were 
obtained by means of 20,000 observations made on pipe. Mr. 








Doherty said the point he wanted to make was that high pres- 
sures—a comparative term—were new in the gas business, though 
they had been employed for some time. Their great advantages 
were not made apparent by any formula. Gas engineers did not 
give any substitute for Pole’s formula; and, in his opinion, they 
either did not possess any knowledge in regard to the flow of gas 
in pipes, or else they were very selfish in the use of the formula. 
The flow of gas increased only as the square root of the pressure; 
and before much additional conductivity was obtained by high 
pressures, the pressure had gone beyond all bounds. While he 
was quite aware that high-pressure gas distribution had come to 
stay, he considered it had been an evolution in which the cart 
had gone before the horse. Mr. Lowe said he had not been able 
to find any gas men who possessed much knowledge of the 
subject. He added that his principal object in writing the paper 
was to call attention to two things—first, that gas managers need 
not have any fear as to very great injury being done to their gas 
as the result of compression, no matter to what extent this might 
be carried ; and, secondly, that it was absolutely necessary to use 
long-sweep fittings, and good ones, if they wished to derive all the 
benefits possible from high-pressure gas distribution. 








Alloys of Rare Earths for Ignition and Lighting.— Referring to 
the paragraph on this subject which appeared last week (p. 42), 
we learn that Dr. Auer von Welsbach has taken out a French 
patent (No. 337,320, Oct. 30, 1903) for their manufacture. In con- 
nection with this subject, it may be mentioned that two German 
investigators (Dr. and Herr J. Killing) have been testing a self- 
lighting or igniting mantle of their manufacture; and the results of 
extended trials are reported to be of a satisfactory character. 


Natural Gas for Boiler Firing.—Burners for natural gas have 
been installed in the boilers of the power station for the Indiana 
Northern Traction Company at La Fontaine (Ind.). They are 
guaranteed to develop 1-horse power at 50 per cent. overload 
with 46 cubic feet of gas at 0°5 oz. pressure—a horse power in 
this connection being considered the evaporation of 34°5 lbs. of 
water from and at 212° Fahr. The boiler-room contains three 
Stirling water-tube boilers, each of 300-horse power, and supplied 
with twelve Claybourne burners. 


High-Pressure Gas.— Probably the highest pressure ever shown 
by a natural gas well was at one in Nineveh, Pennsylvania, 
The well struck the Campbell’s Run oil sand, and though the 
volume of gas was comparatively small, the rock pressure finally 
exceeded the limit of the gauge—1500 Ibs. per square inch—and 
blew off the 2-inch pipe by which the well was shut in. As this 
pipe was supposed to be tested to 2000 lbs. per square inch, the 
ultimate pressure shown by the gas was probably not less than 
1600 lbs. The highest pressure now recorded in West Virginia is 
at a well in Lewis County—1125 lbs. to the inch. 


Spent. Lime as an Anti-Parasitic.—It appears from the 
“Comptes Rendus” that M. Garrigou has employed powdered 
calcium sulphide with great success for the destruction of blights 
and parasitic weeds among vegetables, fodder, and garden plants. 
For the “ dodder weed ” in fields of lucerne, calcium sulphide is 
stated to be superior to any other destructive agent, and gets rid 
of the weeds in 48 hours. It kills insects on beans, peas, and rose 
trees. In order to ensure its full activity, it is necessary either 
that the weather should be damp, or that the powder should be 
moistened after it has been applied, thereby liberating sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 


Utilization of Coke-Oven Gases.—The economic utilization of 
coke-oven gases for the heating of coke-ovens and steam-boilers, 
driving gas-engines, and the supply of illuminating, heating, and 
power gas, is described by Ziebarth in the “ Zeitschrift des Ober- 
shlesischen Vereins,” 1904. We learn from “ Engineering ” that 
an exhaustive article has been published by Baum in the 
“ Glickhauf,” Vol. XL., pp. 84 to 86, and pp. 417 to 430) on the 
utilization of coke-oven gases for driving gas-engines. Compared 
with the installations for using blast-furnace waste gases as motive 
power, the number of installations for the direct production of 
power from coke-oven gas is small. The oldest is the 12-horse 
power motor at the Altenwald Coke-Works. The installations of 
importance are of quite recent date. Particulars are given of 
motors, aggregating 4860-horse power, driven by coke-oven gas. 


The Late Mr. Willey —Preaching on Sunday week in Exeter 
Cathedral, which was attended by Mrs. Willey and the family, as 
well as by other relatives of the late Mr. H. A. Willey, the Dean 
(the Bishop of Marlborough) paid a high tribute to the deceased 
gentleman. Dwelling upon the virtue of neighbourliness in various 
fields—in the home, in the workshop, in civic life, in the Church, 
and in business—he said that in Mr. Willey they had lost one who 
exemplified such neighbourliness. He had his faults—no one knew 
it better than himself. But if he had faults, he had excellences 
which they might all well strive to follow. They in Exeter knew 
what he was to his workmen—his care for them, their households, 
their homes, and his constant thought for their wider education. 
His Grace reminded his hearers of Mr. Willey’s many benefac- 
tions, and concluded by saying that such lives as his, whatever 
their faults and their weaknesses might be, were not lives to be 
discounted, to be thought lightly of, or to be misunderstood. It 
was a life that did very much in that city to raise, develop, 
enlarge, and beautify their thoughts of what true neighbourliness 
should be. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Hydraulic Mains.—Helps, G., of Nuneaton. No. 19,706; Sept. 14, 1903. 


This invention relates to the sealing or unsealing, to any extent, of 
the dip-pipes in gas-works, or of chambers which take the place of dip- 
pipes, by the application of a displacing vessel, which causes the 
sealing liquid to rise and close (by a predetermined seal) the connection 
between the dip-pipes and the hydraulic main or the dip-chambers or 
other like apparatus. 

A displacing chamber is fixed inside, or adjacent to, the hydraulic 
main, having one or more connections to the tar and liquor in the 
hydraulic main, the level of which is (under normal conditions) the 
same in the displacing chamber as in the main, and is so adjusted as to 
be quite free from the lower ends of the dip-pipes or dip-feather and so 
that the gas entering the hydraulic main has a clear way to the foul- 
main and other apparatus. 

Fig. 1 shows a section of a special hydraulic main and connections. A 
is the displacing chamber; B, the pipe conveying high-pressure gas or 
air to the displacing chamber through the three-way valve C; and D,a 
wheel or quadrant over which a chain E passes to work the valve, and 
which may be conducted over friction rollers F and dropped in any 
desired position for handiness. Gis a web or dip plate which seals 
the dip-chamber H in the liquid at the lever I; the excess of liquid 
overflowing at the overflow J. The retort mouthpiece is shown at K, 
and mitred ascension pipe connections at L. 

The effect of admitting gas under pressure to the chamber A is to dis- 
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place the liquid it contains (say) from the level M to the level N or other 
predetermined line, and raise the level in the outer vessel until it seals 
the dip-plate G by the amount of the difference between the level of 
the bottom of such dip-plate and the overflow J. The gas-outlet is at 
O; and thus no gas can pass from the dip-chamber H to the gas-outlet 
without overcoming the seal, nor can gas from the foul main P pass 
back into the dip-chamber H. When, however, it is desired to havea 
clear way between the chamber H and the outlet O, the valve is so 
actuated as to connect the displacing chamber A with the hydraulic 
main at Q, which (by equalizing the pressures at the two points) allows 
the liquid in the hydraulic main to re-enter the displacing chamber. 
The dip-plate G is then unsealed, and thus is created the free-way 
desired. The displacing chamber and the hydraulic main are so pro- 
portioned as to provide for the tar and liquor made between the 
charges. When the seal is put on, the surplus rises and escapes at the 
overflow J. 

Fig. 2 shows a part section and part elevation of fig. 1.- Ais the 
displacing chamber; B, the high-pressure gas supply; C, the valve ; 
D, the valve wheel; E, the chain; J, the overflow; L, the mitred 
ascension pipes; and O, the gas-outlet,. 

Fig. 3 shows a section of an ordinary hydraulic main with the inven- 
tion applied. A is the displacing chamber. B is the high-pressure pipe 
connected to the top of the chamber; and B!, a pipe for the same 
purpose fixed to the bottom of the displacing chamber. D is the wheel 
on the spindle of the valve; and E the chain passing over same. 
G is the dip-pipe; I, the level of liquid in the hydraulic main when the 
dip-pipe is sealed; and J, the overflow. M and N are the levels of 
liquid in the displacing chamber when the dip-pipe is unsealed or 































































sealed. The displacing chamber and hydraulic main are connected at 
QO bya movement of the three-way valve. R is avalve on the overflow ; 
S a pulley on the spindle of same ; T the pulley on the three-way valve ; 
and U, a chain connecting the two valve pulleys by which the overflow 
can be adjusted. 

Fig. 4 shows a section of an ordinary hydraulic main with two dis- 
placing chambers; the description already given applying to the 
various portions of this arrangement. 

Fig. 5 shows an arrangement where a separate displacing chamber is 
used. The description previously given also applies to this; V being 
the connection between the chamber and the main. 

Fig. 6 shows a section of a special hydraulic main somewhat similar 
to fig. 1, but suitable for smaller mains. The description previously 
given applies equally to this; W being another kind of ascension pipe. 


Atmospheric Gas-Burners.—Heslop, J. J.S.,of Sunderland. No. 24,726; 
Nov. 13, 1903. : 


This invention relates to atmospheric gas-burners chiefly designed 
for use in connection with the coffee-roasting apparatus described it 
patent No. 9508 of 1898; the object being ‘‘ to provide a burner which 
will not light-back when turned low, and in which the flames will be 
less liable to be interfered with by currents of air than is the case with 
burners as at present constructed.’’ 

The gas-nozzle, instead of projecting into a chamber provided with 
apertures through which air is drawn by the inductive action of the 
gas-jet, projects intoa chamber into. which air is forced under pres- 
sure, so that the flow of air to the burner is practically constant, 
whether the gas is turned fully on or more or less shut off. With this 
arrangement, the gas-flame will always issue from the burner in a more 
or less powerful jet or jets, and, consequently, be less liable to be 
acted upon by draughts than when burning with low pressure behind it. 
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Fig 6. 











Gas-Burners.—Francis, A. S., of Farringdon Road, E.C. No. 24,491; 
Nov. II, 1903. 

In incandescent gas-burners, the patentee proposes to employ, in 
place of the usual wire gauze (above which the mixture of gas and air 
is ignited), a device consisting of a number of bars with longitudinal 
spaces between them; the bars being preferably arranged in a radial 
direction (like the spokes of a wheel) ; and as the bars when so arranged 
would, if one set 
only of such bars 
extended from the 
centre to the peri- 
phery, leave larger 
spaces between the 
bars than is desir- 
able, the device is 
made in two or 
more parts, one at 
the centre, and an- 
other (or others) in 
the form of an an- 
nulus surrounding 
the central portion, 
and filling up the 

: space between the 
central part and the periphery. This arrangement allows of a greater 
number of bars being used in the outer, or annular, part or parts 
than in the central part; and, consequently, the spaces are limited 
as required. 

The device (as shown) consists of a central part A with radially 
arranged bars with spaces between them. This central part is sur- 
rounded by an annulus B, with radially arranged bars with spaces 
between them. The parts A and B are held in position as illustrated ; 
the part B being formed on, or brazed to, the tube C provided with a 
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ring to fit into the tube D of the burner. The part A is confined 
between a bent-over part of the tube C and a ledge inside the tube or 
a tube F brazed to the tube C. 


Constructing Gas-Retorts.—Gielis, H., of Berlin. No. 


Nov. 5, 1903. 

This invention relates to the construction of gas-retorts which can be 
used in either a vertical or horizontal position. 

The patentee points out that gas-retorts of the usual cross sectional 
shape, with straight or outwardly curved walls, have various disadvan- 
tages—they offer comparatively small re- 
sistance to internal pressure, more particu- 
larly if they are insufficiently or unequally 
supported, so that their walls easily bulge 
or bend ; and, moreover, they can only be 
filled to a certain height, so that their 
capacity can only be utilized to a limited 
extent. 

To remove these disadvantages, he 
proposes to construct a retort so that 
‘* its capacity can be utilized to the fullest 
possible extent, and that the coal is gasified 
in thin layers in order to improve the 
quality of the gas—the retort being given 
the necessary strength to resist internal 
pressure without undue thickness of the 
walls,’’ by forming it of four inwardly 
curved walls which make “‘ pillars at the 
corners of the retort.” 

Figs. 1 and 2 show across section and 
a longitudinal section of two forms of 
retort. Fig. 3 is a vertical longitudinal 
section of a retort-furnace with vertical 
retorts. Figs. 4 and 5 are a cross section 
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and a longitudina! section of a furnace 
with horizontally arranged retorts. 

In figs. 1 and 2, all four walls of the 
retort are inwardly curved in _ cross- 
section, so that at the corners the adjacent 
walls form diagonally projecting pillars. 
The comparatively thin, inwardly curved 
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walls between the thicker pillars ‘‘ resist 
the pressure of the coal and gas in the 
manner of arches, and can consequently 
be thinner than the straight or outwardly curved walls of the usual 
gas-retorts.’’ 

In the form of retort shown in fig. 1, which is especially suitable for 
vertical use, all four walls are provided at intervals with longitudinal 
and cross ribs for strengthening the structure. As shown in fig. 3, if 
the retort is used in a vertical position, it is so placed on the lower part 
of the furnace that it is perfectly free and that the corner parts serve 
as supporting pillars. Between a number of rows of retorts placed side 
by side, and between the retorts and the vertical walls of the furnace, 
horizontal abutment plates H can be arranged to support the retorts 
laterally, and to form at thé same time flues I for the fire gases, which 
pass round the retorts on all sides. 

If the retorts are to be used in horizontal positions, the strengthening 
ribs are similar in shape to the cross section of the recesses formed by 
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the inwardly curved walls, so as to nearly or entirely fill the concavities 
of the lateral walls—see fig. 2. 

When the retorts are placed horizontally one above the other, as in 
figs. 4 and 5, the lateral ribs, extending through the entire height of the 
retorts, form vertical supporting pillars, and the ribs on the upper and 
under sides of the retorts, extending through the whole breadth of the 
structure, also form (together with lateral horizontal abutment plates 





K) supports for the retorts, and take up the horizontal strains. The 
ribs and the lateral surfaces of the retorts form, in connection with the 
lateral abutment plates (which are arranged between the rows of retorts 
and between the outer rows of retorts and the wall of the furnace), the 
walls for the horizontal heating flues M. ‘‘ In such case, the flues or 
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channels for the fire gases are arranged in such a manner that the gases 
have to travel through the longest possible distance to the outlet, in 
order to utilize their heating power to the greatest extent. The 
radiated heat easily passes through the thin walls of the retort and the 
comparatively thin coal layers between them; and this is of great 
advantage for the efficient reduction of the coal.’’ 





Gas-Burners.—Alliance Industrielle Société Anonyme, of Brussels. 
No. 9685; April 27, 1904. Date claimed under International 
Convention, May 5, 1903. 


The object of this invention is to provide a burner in which com- 
pressed air is utilized for carrying away gas and a sufficient volume of 
air tothe burner top, so as to obtain the highest calorific intensity, and 
preserve to the burning mixture at the outlet ‘‘ a sufficient pressure to 
give the flame a certain horizontal expansion for the purpose of bring- 
ing the mantle or other body to complete incandescence.’’ A further 
object is to provide means by which the quantity of compressed air 
introduced into the burner is approximately equivalent in volume to 
the quantity of lighting gas utilized ; the supplemental amount required 
for the complete combustion of the gas being taken from the outer air. 

The forms of burners shown comprise a lower device for the inlet of 
compressed air and gas and for carrying away atmospheric air; a 
central mixing-chamber having a narrow lower portion and a flaring 
upper portion; an inverted cone for the purpose of dividing the mix- 
ture; two horizontally arranged stationary helices having oppositely 
arranged vanes; and a burner proper. 

The central gas-inlet has an upper flaring mouth A. B indicates a 
lateral tubular stud, through which compressed air is passed into an 
annulus C, aud thence through nozzles into the mixing-chamber D ; 
while atmospheric air is sucked into the chamber through apertures at 
the bottom part of the chamber. The nozzles are inclined and arranged 
in such manner as to produce a whirling movement in the narrow 
portion of the chamber D—resulting in an intimate mixture of gas and 
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atmospheric air carried away by the suction of compressed air. This 
intimate mixture is thrown upwardly and expanded in the upper flaring 
portion of the chamber D, and also divided by the inverted cone E. 
The divided mixture then engages the lower surface of the helix F 
carried by the cone, which also carries a second upper helix G the 
vanes of which are arranged oppositely to those of the lower helix “ for 
the purpose of obtaining an absolutely intimate mixture of air and gas. 

The vanes of the upper helix are twisted so as to preserve to the gas 
mixture its whirling movement within the burner H, whence it escapes 
through the perforated metal or wire gauze at the top with sufficient 
pressure to expand the produced flame horizontally beyond the walls of 
the incandescent mantle of the burner ; ‘‘ such expansion being required 
for obtaining a complete incandescence.”’ : 

The first device shown is preferably used with air under high pres- 
sure. When air under lower pressure only is available, the mixing- 
chamber D is to be shortened, as in the second form, and the helices 
F G are arranged directly above the small nozzles. 

It is found that the highest efficiency is obtained with this burner 
when the compressed air is introduced at about 0°5 atmosphere pres- 
sure, and approximately equal volumes of gas and compressed air are 
utilized (the latter being reduced to atmospheric pressure), and four 
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times more atmospheric air will be sucked into the burner and mixed 
with the gas. Thus at the outlet of the burner-top there is obtained an 
intimate mixture of one part of lighting gas and five parts of air; and 
the mixture has at the outlet a sufficient pressure for expanding the 
produced flame horizontally for the purpose described. 


Anti-Vibration Burners for Incandescent Gas-Lighting.—Sugg, W. T., 
of Regency Street, Westminster. No. 17,353; Aug. 9, 1904. 


To support the burner used in incandescent gas lighting (with a view 
to prevent the fracture of the mantles in public lamps, due to the 
a caused by the traffic), the patentee proposes the arrangement 
shown. 

To the gas-supply pipe the nozzle of a bunsen burner is attached as 
usual, and to the pipe or nozzle or other convenient part is secured a 
platform or gallery C, carrying standards D, which support boxes E, 
containing flexible connections F, such as volute springs, to which an 








adjustable platform G carrying the mixing-tube H with the burner 
proper is attached. The platform G has downwardly projecting legs J 
with slots K, through which thumb screws L project to clamp the legs 
J to springs F. Or the connection may be made in any other con- 
venient manner, so that the height of the platform G may be adjusted 
as desired. The mixing-tube H is provided with means to maintain 
the lower opening concentric with the gas-nozzle—such as a light 
spring. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


g i aaa, S. T., and Price, R., ‘‘ Prepayment Meters.’’ 
ept. 26. 
20,055-—PyeE, T. E., ‘‘ Regulators for exhausters.’’ Sept. 26. 
20,074.—JONEs, E.C., ‘‘Gas burning appliances.’’ Sept. 26. 
20,701.— STROMBORG, F. O., ‘‘ Regenerative furnaces.’’ Sept. 26. 
20,731.—BUTTERFIELD, J. B., ‘‘ Taps for water or gas.”’ Sept. 27. 
20,747.—AsHWoRTH, H., ‘‘ Gas fire-lighter.’’ Sept. 27. 
20,778.—HEap, W. G., ‘‘ Gas cooking appliances.’’ Sept. 27. 
20,784.—THE CHALK POWER GAs SYNDICATE, Ltp., and PEARSON, 
R., ‘* Production of fuel gas and lime.’’ Sept. 27. 
20,824.—TayLor, A., ‘‘ Incandescent burners.’’ Sept. 28. 
20,831.—WaALKER, E., ‘‘ Acetylene lamps.’’ Sept. 28. 
20,845.—WILsoN, L., ‘‘ Gas-producers.’’ Sept. 28. 
20,854.—PARTINGTON, G., ‘‘ Mantle support.’’ Sept. 28. 
20,862.—TuRNER, S. N., ‘* Incandescent gas-lights.’’ Sept. 28. 
_20,870.—Koprers, H., ‘* Obtaining bye-products in the dry distilla- 
tion or gasification of fuel.’’ Sept. 28. 
20,873.—GRAYDON, J. W., ‘‘ Gas-engines.’’ Sept. 28. 
20,886.—BELLIs AND Morcom, Ltp., and Jupe, A., ‘' Turbines 
operated by expansive fluids.’’ Sept. 28. 
20,908.—MILLs, H., ‘* Anti-vibrators.’’ Sept. 29. 
20,916.—SmiTH, T. B., and THE SUNLIGHT AND SAFETY LAMP Com- 
PANY, Ltp., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.’’ Sept. 29. 
20,944.—ZSCHOCKE, G., ‘‘Scrubbers.’’ Sept. 29. 
r 20,953.—CAanDI, O. & C., * Igniting and extinguishing gas-burners.’’ 
wept. 29. 
20,998.—EVERINGHAM, J. H., and ParTINGTOoN, W., ‘‘ Gas-chim- 
neys.’’ Sept. 29. 
‘ 21,007.—BurLEY, J. D. C., and Gitmorg, A. E., ‘‘ Anti-vibrators.’’ 
ept. 30. 
21,033.—WEBBER, W. H. Y., ‘Decorative gas illumination.’’ 


Sept. 30. 

21,058.—BILLINGTON, J. R., and Hatt, W., ‘‘ Lighting automati- 
cally burners, cookers, and fires.’’ Oct. 1. 

21,130.—WHITEHOUSE, E., and THE CANNON [RON FOUNDRIES, 
Lrtp., ‘‘ Heating irons applicable to gas-stoves.’’ Oct. 1. 

21,141.—THE BritisH THOMSON-Houston Company, LTp., and 
Ho.peEn, F., ‘‘ Prepayment meters.’’ Oct. 1. 
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Successful Dealing with the Naphthalene Trouble at Leamington. 
—Twelve months ago, Mr. J. Ferguson Bell’s process for dealing with 
the naphthalene trouble, as in use in his works at Derby, was adopted 
by the Leamington Priors Gas Company; and we learn from Mr. 
Thomas Berridge, the Engineer and Secretary, that it has proved a 
complete cure. 

Brisbane Gas Company.—The report presented at the last half- 
yearly meeting of this Company showed a net amount of £12,186 
standing to the credit of the profit and loss account on June 30, in- 


cluding the balance from the previous half year. <A dividend of 5 per 


cent. was paid, absorbing £7000; a bonus of gd. per share took £1050 ; 
and the dividend tax £402 10s.—making together £8452 Ios., and 
leaving £3733 to be carried forward. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





The Merits of Carburetted Water Gas. 


S1rR,—Will you allow me to reply, as briefly as I can, to the letter 
from Mr. Paddon which appeared in your last issue ? 

The question which was raised in the article to which he alludes—as 
to the liability to variation of the illuminating effect of incandescent 
lighting where a mixture of coal and carburetted water gas is used— 
does not seem to me to be satisfactorily disposed of by reference to the 
general effect of this or that piece of lighting. The liability exists, 
however much it may be minimized by careful regulation of the 
mixture, which is by no means always possible. 

As to the calorific value of such mixture, I need only refer Mr. 
Paddon, for an illustration of my meaning, to Mr. Boys’ supplementary 
evidence given before the Board of Trade Committee on Metropolitan 
Gas Testing (vide report, pp. 201-4), which was commented upon in 
the ‘‘ JourNAL”’ for Aug. 2 last. This showed that the all-coal gas 
supplied by the South Metropolitan Company had a calorific value of 
41°6 B.T.U. per candle, as compared with 39°3 B.T.U. in the case of 
the mixtures supplied by the other two Metropolitan Companies—a 
difference in favour of the former of between 5 and 6 percent. It also 
seems to point to a much greater difference between the calorific 
values of all coal and all carburetted water gas of equal illuminating 
power, than has been stated by the authority quoted by Mr. Paddon. 

Mr. Paddon thinks that because the price of coal has remained prac- 
tically stationary during the last six months, while that of coke has 
Only recently given way, therefore the argument that the value of coke 
is to a great extent dependent upon that of coal is destroyed. This is 
not so. He does not seem to know that this is by no means the first 
time in the history of the subject that the value of coke has not im- 
mediately followed that of coal, either up or down. In the long run, 
however, it does so, as stated in the article. It may this time have 
been longer in following than usual; but the inevitable drop has come 
at last. This was, indeed, foreshadowed by the heavy stocks held by 
the two principai Metropolitan Companies on June 30. These, with 
the corresponding figures of last year, were as follows :— 


Gaslight and Coke. South Metropolitan. 








Tons of Coke, Tons of Coke, 
June 30,1904 . . . « « e« 40,880 os 20,565 
- ne a 6,294 o« 5,706 
Increase 34,586 14,859 


The year’s production for sale of these two Companies respectively 
was in the proportion of (roughly) 8 to 5; so that the above figures 
show a very disproportionate increase of stock by the Gaslight and 
Ccke Company, notwithstanding their carburetted water-gas manu- 
facture. They do not, consequently, support the idea suggested by 
Mr. Paddon, that the present downward movement is to be attributed 
to the action of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

Mr. Paddon accuses me of having, by bringing the whole national 
supply into the question, attempted to obscure the issue with regard 
to the price of coal. I assure him that nothing was further from my 
thoughts. I did but seek to elucidate the subject according to my com- 
prehension of it. He traverses my statement that ‘‘ gas coal is nota 
thing apart ;’’ but he says, a little further on, that, though every coal 
is not suitable for gas making, gas coal may be, and is, used for other 
purposes. That is exactly my point. Gas coal is used for a variety of 
industrial purposes besides gas making ; and therefore it is not a thing 
apart, but its price depends upon the demand for the time being for all 
kinds of coal. Noone can reasonably say that the extraordinary rise 
in the price of gas coal in 1872-3, or the smaller one of 1900, was due 
to an abnormal demand for coal for gas-making purposes. Both were 
the effect of good trade, which required for a period an extra supply of 
coal chiefly for manufacturing purposes. Nor can the depressed con- 
dition of the gas-coal market this year be attributed to any falling 
off in the demand for gas making ; this being, on the contrary, greater 
than ever. 

On the all-important question of economy, Mr. Paddon is content 
to say that Mr. Broadberry has shown ‘‘ that a vast economic improve- 
ment may be effected in the affairs of a gas company without the whole 
benefit attaching thereto appearing in the revenue account.’’ A vast 
economic improvement! Surely this is beating a very big drum! 
Can an exceptionally heavy and continuous expenditure upon wear and 
tear without any corresponding diminution in the capital account be 
rightly described as ‘‘ a vast economic improvement?’’ But there is 
no need for me to pursue this part of the subject. 

On the next and last point in Mr. Paddon'’s letter to which I need 
refer, he and I are almost at one. He says ‘‘ that to reach any accurate 
conclusion in the matter, it would be necessary to establish, not only 
the financial position of gas companies using carburetted water gas in 
comparison with a period in which they did not use it, but also to 
realize what the comparison would be if they had not used carburetted 
water gas atall.’’ This raises adifficulty, no doubt ; but can it not be 
got over by including in the comparison some other company not using 
carburetted water gas, and under no suspicion of indifferent manage- 
ment? Such a company would be the South Metropolitan Company. 
Or, to go further afield, why not compare Glasgow with Liverpool, or 
Sheffield with Birmingham ? 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE 
Oct. 6, 1904. ON ‘*THE MERITS OF CARBURETTED WATER Gas,”’ 





S1r,—It has occurred to me that a few facts in connection with ‘‘ The 
Merits of Carburetted Water Gas’’ might be of interest at the present 
stage of the discussion. I, of course, only refer to results obtained 
here. At the same time I feel bound to give credit where credit is 
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due, and to say a few words for a plant which has done so much for 
my Company and the consumers. 

1. In 1900 and rgor the cost of coal under contract increased 42 
per cent.; whereas, owing to the introduction of water gas, 
we only increased the price of gas 15 per cent. 

2. Before the introduction of water gas, we offered coke at 7s. per 
ton f.o.b., but failed to sell it at that price; at the present 
time we receive up to 27s. per ton on our works, and at some 
periods of the year have no stock on hand. 

3. Complaints of stoppages, which used to be so numerous, have 
practically disappeared. 

4. Considerable capital expenditure for storage plant has been 
avoided. 

The argument has been used against water gas, that the oil market 
is very uncertain, and that there may in the future be difficulty in pro- 
curing oil. Against this, allow me to say that we have covered our- 
selves at a very low figure for our full requirements for oii up to the 
end of 1906. It would be interesting to know if any gas undertaking in 
the United Kingdom has been able to do this with regard to coal. 
FRANCIS T. CoTTON, 


Alliance in Consumers’ Ga 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Secretary and Manager. 


Company, Oct. 8, 1904. 


-_ 
—— 


The Recent Gas Poisoning Case at Brighton. 


Sir,—I was very sorry, on my return from a holiday, to read the 
article, on ‘‘ A Question of Public Safety,’’ in your issue of the 27th ult., 
as it exaggerates an exceptional incident. 

The unfortunate fatality in Brighton to which you allude is an acci- 
dent which occurs from time to time in the history of every gas com- 
pany ; and the comments you make upon it tend to seriously prejudice 
an important branch of the gas industry which, as one of our Press re- 
presentatives, we look to you to protect. 

The accident was entirely due to the action of one of the deceased 
persons. The result would have been the same if water gas had not 
been present, owing to the prolonged exposure of some 134 hours; and 
this was the view adopted by the Jury. 

An exceptional incident such as this can have little legitimate in- 
fluence upon the question of the percentage of carbon monoxide in gas. 
JOsEPH CASH. 





Hove, Brighton, Oct. 7, 1904. 

[Why Mr. Cash should be sorry to read the article to which he refers 
is not clear from his letter, as the comments he makes emphasize those 
contained in the article. The blame for the majority of these poison- 
ing cases was thrown on defective fittings, and not imputed to the dis- 
tribution of a mixture of coal gas and carburetted water gas. Instead, 
therefore, of the comments tending to ‘‘ prejudice an important branch 
of the gas industry,’’ they were calculated to protect it—for we recog- 
nized, and said: ‘‘ With defective fittings, whether the gas be an 
admixture of two gases or a supply of pure coal gas, the chances are 
that the result would be the same in the event of a leakage during the 
night.’’ It is impossible to see where, in this particular instance, Mr. 
Cash’s views and our own are at variance. We also agree with Mr. 
Cash, through his use of the qualifying term ‘‘ legitimate,’’ in the view 
expressed in his final sentenee: ‘‘ An except:onal incident such as this 
can have little legitimate influence upon the question of the percentage 
of carbon monoxide in gas.’’ Even so; but such incidents may have 
a good deal of influence that is not legitimate. It is through this that 
we say the makers of carburetted water gas should voluntarily practise 
restraint in respect of the proportion of carburetted water gas in the 
gas distributed. In this way, they will do much to protect ‘‘an im- 
portant branch of the gas industry,’’ which such cases as that at 
Brighton tend (perhaps through ignorance) to prejudice.— Ep. ].G.L.] 


_ — 
—_— 


Telescopic Rams for Pushing-out Coke from Retorts. 


Sir,—With reference to the letters of Mr. W. J. Jenkins and Mr. 
John West in your issue of the 4th inst., I may inform your readers 
that my Board accepted the tender of Messrs. Jenkins and Co., 
Limited, of Retford, for a De Brouwer patent discharging machine on 
the 16th of December, 1903. This discharger is very similar to the 
one patented by Mr. West on the 26th of March, 1904, as reference 
to the description given in the paper read by me at the June meeting 
this year of the Institution of Gas Engineers will show. 

The essential feature of the machine, which has now been in success- 
ful and regular use at our Cavendish Street works some four months, 
is a De Brouwer chain in combination with a telescopic ram, as clearly 
— on the drawing accompanying my paper, and was so described 

y me. 

Derby, Oct. 7, 1904. 





J. FERGuson BELL. 


V— 
=< 





Hanover Retort-Charging Machinery. 


Sir,—The principal reason for removing the Parisian charging 
machinery from these works has been the smoke which is inevitably 
produced when the charging machine is at work. Coal dust and air 
projected into a red-hot retort must produce a long flame and much 
smoke. This is of no consequence in gas-works situated in open 
fields; but as in Hanover the works are lying in the middle of the 
town, the neighbours began to complain. 

The machines had been lent, in a most liberal way, by the Berlin 
Anhalt Machinenbau Actien Gesellschaft, specially for the purpose of 
exhibiting them to the engineers attending the German Gas Associa- 
tion meeting. We have worked with them for three months without 
disturbance, and replace them by West’s machines because scoops 
evidently give the smallest amount of smoke possible. 


Hanover Gas-Works, Oct. 7, 1904. L. KortinG, Chief Engineer. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Exemplary Sentences for Stealing Gas and Fittings. 


At the Middlesex Sessions on the 1st inst., William Chandler was 
charged with stealing a quantity of gas-fittings, the property of the 
Brentford Gas Company. Mr. W.H. Leycester (instructed by Messrs. 
Oswald Hanson and Co.) prosecuted for the Company. The facts 
were as follows: A police constable saw the prisoner and another man 
in Coronation Road, Ealing; and, upon following them, the prisoner 
dropped a parcel he was carrying, and both men ran away. The 
constable eventually arrested the prisoner; and, upon the parcel he 
had dropped being examined, it was found to contain fittings, the subject 
of the charge. Mr. Walter Green (Gas Inspector) was called, and 
identified the fittings as the property of the Company, and as having 
been removed from Twyford Cottage, Ealing, and stated that, as a 
consequence of the conduct of the prisoner, there was an escape of gas 
to the extent of 34,800 cubic feet. Witness stated that the Company 
suffered considerable loss by reason of the depredations of persons 
such as the prisoner. Upon these facts being proved, the prisoner 
was found ‘‘ Guilty.’’ The Judge (Mr. Montague Sharp) commented 
strongly on the prisoner’s conduct, and stated that gas companies must 
be protected against such petty thefts, which involved considerable 
loss to them. He sentenced the prisoner to twelve calendar months’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour. 





On the same occasion George Otter was sentenced. This wasacase 
heard at the Sessions in August last, when the prisoner was found 
guilty of the charge of stealing gas to the value of £8, the property of 
the Brentford Gas Company. Mr. W.H. Leycester appeared for the 
Company. The facts were as follows: The prisoner occupied No. 59, 
Clifton Gardens, Chiswick, where he had a cycle-repairing shop. In 
the shop, he had a brazing blowpipe and stove ; and the premises were 
supplied with gas by the Brentford Company. On July 27 last, Mr. 
Walter Green, the Company’s Inspector, called at the prisoner’s house 
and found that a connection had been made between the main-pipe and 
the stove and blowpipe. After making a search Mr. Green discovered 
a bye-pass, by which the gas was passed from the main into the stove 
before it reached the meter. The prisoner was given into custody, and 
evidence was called at the trial to the effect that the prisoner had almost 
continually used the stove and blowpipe daily for the purposes of his 
trade for the past twelve months, and that during that time he had very 
seldom been seen to place money in the slot of the automatic meter 
fixed on the premises. The records of the Company’s Inspector also 
showed that, according to the meter, only a very moderate amount of 
gas appeared to have been consumed in the house, whereas, from the 
evidence of a lodger, the gas consumed in the house must have been 
very considerable. Sir Ralph Littler, in passing sentence, stated that 
the prisoner had been guilty of a despicable fraud ; and he committed 
him to twelve months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 








Proposed Gas Purchase at Hessle.—The Hessle Urban Distric 
Council have decided to promote a Bill in Parliament authorizing the 
purchase of the undertaking of the Hessle Gas Company. 


Reduction in Price at Ormskirk.—The Directors of the Ormskirk 
Gas Company have reduced the price of gas by 3d. per rooo cubic feet ; 
the reduction to take effect from the reading of the meters for the Sep- 
tember quarter. This is the second reduction of 3d. made this year. 
The present price is 3s. net in Ormskirk, and 3s. 3d. net in the out- 
townships. 


The Selby Water Scheme.—At last Wednesday’s meeting of the 
Selby Urban District Council, the Gas and Water Committee recom- 
mended that Mr. Percy Griffith and Mr. Bruce Gray, the Council’s 
Surveyor, be appointed Engineers for the new water-works. Mr, Bowe 
asked if it was necessary to have two Engineers. The work was all 
straightforward, and was to cost from £20,000 to £30,000. This meant 
£1500 for the Engineer. The Chairman said it would be a dangerous 
thing for them te undertake the work unless they appointed an Engi- 
neer. The scheme was of too serious a nature to leave to their 
Surveyor, who would not undertake the responsibility. The recom- 
mendation was adopted. 


Use of Water for Gardens.—A report was presented at the meet- 
ing of the Torquay Town Council last Wednesday with reference to 
the effect of the decision to discontinue the supply of water for garden 
hose unless through a meter. Several consumers had given notice to 
discontinue the supply by hose, and others to cease the garden supply 
altogether; while a third section wrote claiming an allowance for the 
period from July 1€ to September 29, when the use of hose was pro- 
hibited, though it had been paid for. The Water Committee recom- 
mended that consumers should be allowed the option of providing and 
fixing meters or of hiring them from the Corporation. It was stated 
by members of the Council that the discontinuance of the supply to 
hose-pipes had caused great dissatisfaction, and that the meter-rent 
was considered excessive. The matter was referred back to the Water 
Committee. 


Woking District Gas Company, Limited.—At the ordinary general 
meeting of this Company yesterday, the Directors reported that the 
revenue for the year had been £6965, and the expenditure £5148; 
leaving a net profit of £1817 to be carried to profit and loss account, to 
which was added the balance brought forward. After charging interest 
on debentures and bank loan and income-tax, there remained an avail- 
able balance of £1630, of which the interim dividend of 24 per cent. to 
Dec. 31, 1903, absorbed £501. It was recommended that a final divi- 
dend of 44 per cent. should be paid, making a total dividend for the 
year of 7 per cent., less income-tax, which would take £882, and leave a 
balance of £247 to be carried forward. The Directors expressed their 
pleasure in stating that the rental from private consumers for the year 
showed a satisfactory increase, which was continuing. There had 
been considerable demand for cooking-stoves, and a large number of 
consumers upon the penny-in-the-slot system had been connected. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


EARL’S COURT GAS EXHIBITION. 





Quick Cookery Competitions. 


The conditions for the quick breakfast and lunch cooking competi- 
tions at the International Gas Exhibition have now been arranged. 


They will be held both afternoon and evening; and prizes and certifi- 
cates of competency will be awarded. Regarding the conditions, the 
Committee will provide gas-stoves and all materials for the particular 
meal to be prepared, which will be laid out ready for cooking, in 
quantities sufficient for one person. The viands for each week will be 
the same throughout. The bills of fare will comprise, for breakfasts : 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, warm milk, porridge, rashers of bacon or fish, boiled 
or poached eggs, toast. For luncheons: Fried or grilled fish, cutlets, 
chops, steaks, omelettes, vegetables, toast, welsh rarebit. A supply of 
boiling-water will be provided for every stove. The competitions will 
start ata given time; the available places being first distributed by 
ballot. The winner will be the competitor who obtains the highest 
number of marks; the quality of the cooking and the time occupied in 
preparing the meal being taken into account. It must be understood 
that the chief object of these cookery competitions is to display the 
time and labour-saving merits of gas cooking-stoves, rather than the 
skill of the cooks in dressing the food in fancy ways. The entrance 
fee is 1s. for each event. The prizes will be awarded as follows: A 
first prize of £2, with first-class certificate of competency, will be 
awarded for the best performance each week in each competition, with 
15s. for the second (with certificate), and tos. for the third (with 
certificate). The Committee have prepared fuller printed particulars ; 
and communications on the subject should be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Committee, Gas-Works, Waddon, Croydon. 

We are asked by Messrs. George Glover and Co., Ltd., of Chelsea, 
to state that they will be exhibiting at Earl’s Court, as also will 
be Messrs. George Newton and Co., Ltd., of Oldham. In addition to 
these firms and those named last week, we have received from Messrs. 
Bridges and Smith the following further list of intending exhibitors: 
The British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. The 
General Incandescent Co., Ltd., mantles, burners, &c. Messrs. Ewart 
and Son, Ltd., modern bath-room. Herr Carl Flugge. Messrs. W. J. 
Jenkins and Co., Ltd., gas engineers. The Nuneaton Gas Company. 
Herr Guiseppe Rocco, lighthouse system. The Rund Manufactur- 
ing Co., patent geysers, The Star Inverted Incandescent Burner 
Co., Ltd., miniature arc lamp, incandescent burners, and fittings. 
Messrs. Taylor and Co., fancy shades in silk, and micachimneys. The 
United Kingdom Lighting Trust, Ltd., patent gas-reflectors. 


_ — 
— 


QUESTION OF ILLUMINATING POWER AT NOTTINGHAM. 





At the Meeting of the Nottingham City Council on Monday of last 
week, some discussion took place on the question of the price and 
quality of the gas. 


Mr. GREEN, in accordance with notice, asked the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee (1) What reductions had been made during the last 
two years in the candle power of the gas supplied by the Committee, 
and on what dates; and (2) what reduction had been made in the 
prices charged during the same period, and on what dates? He added 
that, having regard to the report that had been placed in the hands of 
the Council (see last week’s ‘‘ JoURNAL,’’ p. 48, and also below), he 
would like to supplement those questions with a third—Whether the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee would undertake to give the Council 
an opportunity of considering the report at an early date? 

Mr. GRreGG also asked : (1) If, seeing that gas was quoted at a mini- 
mum price of 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for power purposes, it could 
not be supplied to ordinary consumers at less than 2s. 6d., and still 
make an equivalent profit ; and (2) if he did not think 3s. 4d. charged 
to slot-meter users an exorbitant price, and whether those consumers 
were not having to make up some of the loss entailed on the supply of 
gas for power purposes ? 

Mr. Byron further questioned the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
as to whether he was aware of the many complaints respecting the very 
poor gas supply for lighting and other purposes, and whether anything 
was being done to remedy the very unsatisfactory service. 

Alderman Forp, in reply to Mr. Green’s questions, said that, acting 
on expert advice, the Gas Committee instructed the Engineer to reduce 
the power of the gas by 2 candles between February and April, 1903. 
Prior to that, the price charged was 2s. 1od. and 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, with an average selling price of 2s.9d. But in March, 1903, it 
was reduced to 2s. 8d. and ts. 6d., with an average selling price of 
2s. 7d.; and in June, 1904, it was further reduced to 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d., 
with an average selling price of 2s.6d. Asregarded the report referred 
to, he would be very glad to have it fully discussed on another occasion. 
With reference to Mr. Gregg’s queries, the answer to that which con- 
cerned the possibility of gas being supplied to the ordinary consumer 
at less than 2s. 6d. was obvious. If it could be done, he was certain 
the Committee would do it. So far as the price charged to slot-meter 
users was concerned, the 3s. 4d. was tod. above that which ordinary 
consumers had to pay. This was for interest on the service, rent of 
meters, collection, and other extras, and was not only the amount pre- 
scribed by the Board of Trade and recent parliamentary legislation, 
but actually cheaper than the ordinary price that such users had to pay. 
The small consumers were certainly not having to make up any loss on 
the low price charged to the large users. With regard to Mr. Byron’s 
questions, he could assure the Council that it had not beer a very 





pleasant office to be Chairman of the Gas Committee ; for there had 
certainly been a great many complaints. But he was quite sure they 
were doing all they could to make matters better; and if they would 
only have patience, they would be perfectly satisfied in the end. 

Alderman Sir JoHN TurNEy said he thought the reply very unsatis- 
factory. One thing he wanted to know was why the gas that was being 
made to-day could not be used on the lines of years ago; and the way 
to get at the bottom of this was not to have patience, but to have the 
whole question thoroughly thrashed out. 


Sir George Livesey and Mr. J. H. Brown on Water Gas. 


As indicated last week, the report above referred to contained corre- 
spondence which had taken place between the Gas Engineer (Mr. J. H. 
Brown) and Sir George Livesey and the Engineers of several gas 
undertakings, on the subject of the reduction of the illuminating power 
of gas. Ina letter addressed to Sir George on the 6th ult., Mr. Brown 
made the following remarks on the advisability of employing water gas 
at Nottingham :— 


Personally, I am convinced that the proper policy for Nottingham is to 
carry out your recommendations with regard to the reduction of the candle 
power and the carbonization of local coals. One great difficulty, however, 
immediately presents itself. In Nottingham there is practically no demand 
for coke; and when I state that 10 per cent. only of our total sales of coke 
are made in Nottingham, 12 to 14 per cent. is sold in Birmingham, 20 to 30 
per cent. in London and the South Coast, and the remainder in Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and the surrounding districts, you will readily under- 
stand that the coke question at Nottingham is a very serious matter. This 
compels us to study our coke markets very carefully; and in order to main- 
tain our sales in districts where we meet with very severe competition, we 
are compelled to make the quality of the coke its recommendation. We 
have, further, in our district a large quantity of cannel of only a moderate 
quality, and which produces a coke which is practically unsaleable, though 
it can be used in our retort-furnaces, and even there it is not very satis- 
factory. 

These questions, as you will readily see, are of very vital importance to 
us as a gas undertaking; and if carburetted water gas could be said to be 
desirable at any works, one would think that Nottingham ought to be a 
suitable place. But, after carefully going into the questions of the cost of 
oil, the outlet it would open fora large quantity of our surplus coke, and 
after discussing the matter with carburetted water-gas plant makers, and 
also after carefully considering the so-called ‘‘ collateral advantages ’’ that 
are claimed for it, I came to the conclusion that it could not be adopted 
with any economic advantage on the Nottingham works. 

While with the Ilford Gas Company, my Directors decided to adopt the 
Dellwik water-gas plant for use in conjunction with ordinary coal gas. 
There were very special reasons for the adoption of this plant. The Com- 
pany had arrived at a point when it was necessary to abandon their old 
works, and to construct entirely new plant; and it was found that the Dellwik 
type was the only plant that could be erected on the old site. It was finally 
put down as an experiment to tide the undertaking over for a single winter ; 
it being estimated that the saving in interest on the capital outlay on the 
new works for one season would be more than sufficient to pay for the cost 
of the water-gas plant. The results, however, were so satisfactory that they 
have continued the policy of supplying a mixed coal gas and blue water gas, 
enriched with benzol. At the time, I made many very successful experi- 


| ments, and finally established a process for carburetting the water gas with 


ordinary Russian gas oil. These experiments resulted in the adoption of 
the carburetted water-gas plant as is at present used by a certain gas com- 
pany, and which their Engineer states that he has brought to such perfection 
on his works. 

These results at Ilford, my experience with blue water gas, Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes’s experiments and statements, and our very serious diffi- 
culty in disposing of our surplus coke, have compelled us to very carefully 
consider the question of the advantageous use of blue water gas in conjunc- 
tion with our coal-gas supply; and I have been for the past eighteen months 
carefully experimenting on a smail scale at our Basford works, and some of 
the results are most striking. At Nottingham, we can obtain a bastard 
cannel which produces 10,000 cubic feet of 22-candle power gas. We are 
also buying a cannel which produces 9300 cubic feet of 29-candle power gas. 
The coke from these two cannels is practically useless in the ordinary way 
of working; but we can work them very satisfactorily indeed in our experi- 
mental water-gas plant, and can obtain something like 40,000 to 50,000 cubic 
feet of water gas per ton of coke. These results obviously point to the 
dilution of the 29-candle power cannel gas with the blue water gas made 
from the unsaleable coke, to produce a gas of about 580 B.T.U., at (say) 
164-candle power. 

With these figures and facts before me, I then decided to make very care- 
ful experiments with what is known as the ‘‘ Lewes process,’’ in our experi- 
mental works, which are composed of three through beds of sevens, 18 feet 
long, 21 in. by 15 in. [Mr. Brown enclosed some of the figures obtained. ] 
Unfortunately, owing to the small diameter and the great length of the 
ascension-pipes, and the very inefficient form of hydraulic mains, &c., con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced with the ascension-pipes blocking up 
when double the usual quantity of gas was being passed by one pipe. 

The experiments, however, were very striking indeed in many of the 
results, and, in my opinion, have warranted further investigation. We find 
that, in direct contradiction of Professor Lewes’s prediction, we invariably 
obtain a great increase in the production of tar, and a corresponding 
decrease in the quantity of ammonia. In many experiments, the produc- 
tion of cyanogen is doubled, and naphthalene practically entirely disappears. 
Our experiments, which extended over three months, were seriously inter- 
fered with by the type of bench ironwork (hydraulics and tar and gas mains, 
&c.); but I am now fitting new hydraulic mains, new ascension-pipes, and 
new mouthpieces to one side of these beds, and at an early date propose 
continuing these experiments. 


To this Sir George Livesey replied on the gth ult., by a letter in the 
course of which he said :— 


As to water gas, it is very refreshing to find a man who can discuss it 
without losing his head, as so many do under the fascination it exerts, and 
who charge others with prejudice if they do not see eye to eye with them. 
You discuss the question rationally and intelligently, and your reasons and 
arguments appeal strongly to me. I dare say you noticed a sensible letter 
in this week’s ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ from Mr. Paddon, on the subject, pointing out 
the effect of the use of water gas on the coal and coke markets. I agree 
with him and with you, and have always contemplated the necessity of 
introducing water gas for such reasons of policy. 

You do not want to enrich—of that I am in no doubt; but you do want to 
control your coke market, and for that purpose you need to do two things: 
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(1) To take care that all the coke you have to sell is of good quality, and if 
so you must not mix your coal; and (2) to reduce the quantity you have to 
put on the market. It seems to me the course you propose is the best—use 
the cannel you refer to for that purpose, and its coke for the watergas. I wish 
you success. . . 

What I contend for in the use of water gas is that the mixture shall be 
uniform. The bunsen burners of gas-stoves, gas-fires, &c., have their air 
supply adapted to gas of a certain definite quality, usually ordinary coal gas. 
If a mixture of water gas is supplied, these burners can be adapted to it if 
it is constant in quality ; but if it (the mixture) varies, as it generally does 
considerably, then they cannot have the proper supply of gas and air, and 
their efficiency, from the consumer's point of view, is seriously impaired. 


—— 


USE OF WATER GAS AND OTHER GASES IN FACTORIES. 





Home Office Memorandum on Carbonic Oxide Poisoning. 


We have received from the Factory Department of the Home Office 
the following memorandum, signed by Dr. Arthur Whitelegge, C.B., 
Chief Inspector of Factories, on the use of water gas and other gases 


in industrial establishments. 

In recent years there has been great extension of the manufacture 
and use of water gas and other gases of a similar nature (Dowson gas, 
Mond gas, power gas, producer gas, blast-furnace gas, &c.) for heating 
furnaces and boilers in factories, driving gas-engines, welding, and 
many other industrial purposes. The particular danger associated 
with all these gases is that of poisoning by carbonic oxide (carbon 
monoxide, CQO), which is also a constituent of ordinary coal gas. But 
whereas the proportion in coal gas varies from 4 to 12 per cent., in 
carburetted water gas it reaches 30 per cent., and in uncarburetted 
water gas 50 percent. The other gases named above usually contain 
from 10 to 25 per cent. 

The use of these gases was the subject of an inquiry in 1899 bya 
Departmental Committee, who recommended in their report* that the 
manufacture and distribution for heating and lighting purposes of any 
poisonous gas which does not contain a distinct and pungent smell 
should be prohibited, and that regulations should be made limiting the 
proportion of carbonic oxide. In recent Acts authorizing companies 
and local authorities to manufacture and supply Mond or similar gas 
for motive or heating purposes, it is required that (1) the quantity of 
carbonic oxide in the gas shall be limited to 14 per cent., and that 
(2) the gas shall be strongly scented. It is made the duty of H.M. 
Inspectors of Factories to enforce these provisions as regards factories 
and workshops to which the gas is distributed. 

The annual reports of the Factory Department during the five years 
1899 to 1903 contain references to at least 51 cases (including 17 deaths) 
of poisoning by carbonic oxide on manufacturing premises; 43 being 
due to one or other of the gases named above. These casualties were 
traced to several causes, among which may be mentioned : (1) Leakage 
from joints or taps in pipes or flues conveying gas; (2) gradual escape 
of the gas into a confined atmosphere, as into a small engine-room or 
the syphon-pit of the Dowson apparatus ; (3) cleaning of tanks or flues 
before a sufficient time had been allowed for the gas to escape; 
(4) underground situation of flues; (5) inodorous nature of the gas; 
(6) ignorance of the danger from the gas and of the earliest symptoms 
produced by it ; (7) working alone ; (8) lack of rescue appliances ; (9) 
incomplete combustion of gas in defective gas ironing-machines. 

Carbonic oxide poisoning may occur in other ways without inhala- 
tion of the particular gases named. Thus danger of this kind may 
arise in laundries from the use of gas-irons, and in workrooms from 
defective gas-fittings and from gas-stoves, especially when no provision 
is made for the products of combustion to be carried away by a flue or 
chimney. The absence of a chimney in a room greatly increases the 
risk. Carbonic oxide is found also in lime-kilns, cement-works, and 
where braziers and coke fires are used in confined spaces. 

Symptoms of carbonic oxide poisoning begin with throbbing of the 
blood vessels of the head, giddiness, palpitation of the heart, weak- 
ness of the limbs. These become greatly aggravated after any exer- 
tion. Owing to their insidious onset and the cumulative effect of the 
gas, the weakness of the limbs may come on without attracting notice, 
so that the person affected is unable to make good his escape from the 
poisonous atmosphere. Headache, anemia, and defective nutrition 
may result from the long-continued breathing of the gas in amount too 
small to produce immediate effects, such as might occur from defective 
gas-fittings in workrooms. The appropriate remedies for poisoning by 
carbonic oxide are fresh air, artificial respiration, administration of 
oxygen, and application of warmth. 

Preventive Measures.—The precautionary measures to be considered 
must vary somewhat according to the different manner in which the 
gas is manufactured and used in one and another factory; but the 
following are of general application: (1) Notices should be posted up 
stating the deadly nature of the gas, the symptoms produced by its 
inhalation, and the best means of rendering aid to those who are 
‘* gassed.’’ (2) Persons in charge of any engine worked by the gas, 
or of any apparatus in which it is stored, or otherwise exposed to risk 
of inhaling carbonic oxide, should be free from any disease of the 
heart or lungs. Employers would do well to cause such persons to be 
examined and certified bya medical man. (3) No engine in which the 
gas is used should be in aconfined space. (4) A competent and re- 
sponsible person should, at stated short intervals, inspect all valves 
and connections, to see that there is no escape of gas; and a signed 
record with the dates of such inspections should be kept. (5) The 
openings giving access to any part of the gas circuit should be few, 
and in positions as safe as possible, and opened only in cases of 
real need and by responsible persons. (6) No workman should enter, 
or approach when opened, the holder or other part of the gas circuit 
until the gas has been well flushed out by fresh air. (7) A cylinder of 
compressed oxygen, fitted with a piece of rubber gas-tubing and a 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol. LXXIII., p. 447. 
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| Chairman concluded the meeting. 


mouthpiece, should be kept in constant readiness. Such cylinders can 
be obtained fitted also with a reducing-valve. (8) Medical aid should 
be summoned immediately ; but in view of the importance of losing no 
time in commencing treatment, the workmen employed should be in- 
structed by a medical man in the manner of administering the oxygen 
and of performing artificial respiration. They should be especially 
warned of the danger of exposing the patient to cold. Respirators are 
of no avail as a protection against carbonic oxide foisoning. 

When, for purposes of rescue, it becomes necessary to enter an 
atmosphere charged with the gas, the rescuer must protect himself by 
tying a rope securely round his waist, the free end being held by per- 
sons outside, or preferably by the use of one or other of the special 
rescue appliances designed for such work. The principle underlying 
them is that the rescuer is made to breathe air, or a mixture of air and 
oxygen, which renders him independent of the poisonous atmosphere 
immediately surrounding him. Reference to such appliances, which 
are now kept in many chemical works, &c., will be found in the annual 
report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the year 1895 (p. 47), and 
for the year 1896 (p. 31). 

In towns where the public gas supply is largely charged with water 
gas, attention to gas-fittings in factories and workshops becomes a 
matter of increased moment. 


The following notice, which has been drawn up by the Power Gas 
Corporation, Limited, in consultation with the Medical Inspector of 
Factories (Dr. T. M. Legge), to be posted up near the place where 
danger arises, may serve as a model for the notice referred to under the 
heading ‘‘ Preventive Measures ’’ (1). 


Danger of Gassing.—Breathing of producer gas should be avoided. It is 
dangerous when breathed in quantity. The first symptoms produced by 
breathing the gas are giddiness, weakness in the legs, and palpitation of the 
heart. Ifa man feels these symptoms, he should at once move into fresh 
warm air, when in slight cases they will quickly disappear. Exposure to 
cold should be avoided, as it aggravates the symptoms. A man should not 
walk home too soon after recovery, as muscular exertion, when affected by 
the gas, is to be avoided. Ifa man should be found insensible, or seriously 
ill from the gas, he should at once be removed into fresh warm air, and 
immediate information be sent to the oxygen administrator, a medical man 
being sent for at the same time. No man should work alone on any work 
which would be likely to involve exposure to the gas. Should the nature of 
the work cause the man to enter a culvert or hole, he should havea rope tied 
securely round his waist, held at the other end by his mate outside. 

Use of the Oxygen Cylinder.—The cylinder should be provided witha lever 
key, nipple, and union, together with a rubber tube at the end of which isa 
mouthpiece. It is also advisable to have a small pressure-gauge attached to 
the cylinder, so that loss of oxygen may be observed and the cylinder kept 
in working order. Open the valve gradually by tapping the lever key (fully 
extended) with the wrist until the oxygen flows in a gentle stream from the 
mouthpiece in the patient’s mouth, and allow the oxygen to be breathed 
until relief is obtained. The lips should not be closed round the mouth- 
piece, as it is important to allow free egress for surplus oxygen. The nostrils 
should be closed during inspiration or inflation of the lungs, and opened 
during expiration or deflation of the lungs, so that the oygen may Le inhaled 
as pure as possible through the mouth. If the teeth are set, close the lips 
and one nostril. Let the conical end of the mouthpiece slightly enter the 
other nostril during inspiration, and remove it for expiration. 

Artificial Respiration.—Artificial respiration is sometimes necessary in 
addition to the oxygen inhalation, if the oxygen does not appear to act 
quickly. Place the patient on his back, slightly raising the shoulders with 
a folded coat. Remove everything tight about the chest and neck. Draw the 
tongue forward, and maintain it in that position. Grasp the arms just 
above the elbows, and draw them steadily above the head, keeping them on 
the stretch for two seconds, and then folding them and pressing them against 
the chest for the same length of time. Repeat these movements about 15 
times a minute for at least half-an-hour, or until natural breathing has been 
initiated, when the oxygen inhalation alone will suffice. After recovery, 
oxygen inhalation at intervals should be continued as desired. 


Further detail may be needed in connection with particular branches 
of industry. In consequence of the constant danger of carbonic oxide 
poisoning in cement-works, the Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers (1900), Limited, have adopted a special notice [reproduced in the 
memorandum], in addition to somewhat similar instructions to those 
given above. 


_ 
ied al 





Barnard Castle Gas Company.—The first (statutory) general 
meeting of this Company was held last Friday, in the Witham Testi- 
monial, Barnard Castle. Mr. R. T. Richardson,the Chairman, presided, 
and shortly explained the purpose of the meeting, which was held in 
compliance with the provisions of the Act, which received the Royal 
Assent on the 24th of June. He congratulated the members on the 
successful accomplishment of their purpose of obtaining statutory 
authority, which placed the Company on a much more satisfactory 
footing. Mr. Chipchase complimented the Directors on the way in 
which they had brought the undertaking out of its difficulties, and 
placed it on a firm basis. The members owed a debt of gratitude to 
them for the way they had managed things. It was unanimously 
resolved that the former Directors (Messrs. R. T. Richardson, J. H. 
Dawson, W. J. Watson, J. Brownless, and J. A. York) be reappointed 
to act on behalfof the newCompany. Mr. Richardson, in responding, 
thanked the members for their expression of confidence. He said 
economy and efficiency were their aim; and he regretted that they had 
been put to the expense of the Act of Parliament. He had looked 
forward at one time to getting the price of gas down to 2s. per 1000 
cubic feet. No doubt they made a mistake in not raising the charge 
when coal was so dear, and thus their balance was lost. But for the 
action of the Council, the gas would have been 2s. The retiring 
Auditors (Messrs. T. & C. Chipchase) were re-elected. The Directors 
having been formally authorized to borrow on debentures the additional 
money required for paying the costs of the Act, it was unanimously 
resolved that the best thanks of the meeting be given to the Directors 
and the Secretary (Mr. Robert Wood) for the able manner in which 
they had carried out the promotion of the Act. A voteof thanks tothe 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND GAS TESTING. 


Proposed Amendment of the Law. 


At the Meeting of the London County Council to-day, the Public 
Control Committee will present the following report on the above- 


named subject. 

The Council, on July 7, 1903, decided to promote legislation to ob- 
viate difficulties which had arisen from the Gas Companies appealing 
against the Council’s Gas Examiners’ report, and withdrawing the 
appeals after the expiration of one month, by which time it was too 
late for the Council to take proceedings. The Bill dealing with this 
matter was introduced in the session of 1904, but was withdrawn at the 
suggestion of the Board of Trade, who had in the meantime, in accord- 
ance with a request made by the Council, appointed a Departmental 
Committee to consider the subject. The reference to the Committee 
was ‘‘ to inquire and report as to the statutory requirements relating to 
the illuminating power and purity of gas supplied by the Metropolitan 
Gas Companies, and as to the methods now adopted for testing the 
same, and whether any alteration is desirable in such requirements or 
methods, and, if so, whether any consequential alteration should be 
made in the standard price of gas.’’ 

This Departmental Committee very carefully considered the various 
matters relating to the testing of gas in London, and heard evidence 
thereon from the Metropolitan Gas Referees and from representatives 
of the Council, the Corporation of the City of London, and each of the 
Gas Companies concerned—namely, the Gaslight and Coke Company, 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany. The Committee have issued their report which contains recom- 
mendations as follows. [The recommendations, which have already 
been given in the ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ are then set out in ful!.] 

We think that these recommendations, with the exception of that 
marked (/) * may be considered acceptable to the Council and just to 
the consumer of gas; and we have therefore considered what steps 
should be taken to give effect thereto. We have been informed by the 
Board of Trade that His Majesty’s Government have not yet had an 
opportunity of determining whether they will promote legislation on 
the subject ; and the Board have suggested that, in the meantime, the 
Council should take such steps as may be necessary to put itself ina 
position to introduce a Bill for the purpose. We think it desirable, 
therefore, that, with the reservation hereafter referred to as regards 
recommendation (j/), the Council should promote legislation in the next 
session of Parliament on the lines of the recommendations of the Board 
of Trade Committee. The evidence given on behalf of the Council 
before the Departmental Committee was opposed to that recommenda- 
tion; and should it become law, the obligation placed upon the Gas 
Companies with regard to the removal of the sulphur impurities other 
than sulphuretted hydrogen will be abolished. We therefore suggest 
that it should be left to the Parliamentary Committee to consider, in 
conjunction with ourselves, how this question should be dealt with in 
any Bill promoted by the Council. 

We also think that steps should be taken to obtain the powers deal- 
ing with appeals against Gas Examiners’ reports referred to earlier in 
this report. These were briefly as follows: (1) To allow the Chief 
Gas Examiner to decide an appeal from the decision of a Gas Examiner 
in the absence of parties who do not attend before him after due notice. 
(2) Torequire the Company concerned and the Chief Gas Examiner to 
give the Council notice if an appeal which has been lodged is withdrawn. 
(3) To make the time within which proceedings for breaches of the 
Companies’ Special Acts may be taken six months (a) from the date of 
the report of the Council’s examiner, which is made daily or (b) from 
the date of the report of the Chief Gas Examiner if an appeal be lodged 
and decided, or (c) from the date of the withdrawal of any appeal lodged 
or withdrawn. (4) To repeal sections 7 to 12 inclusive, 25 to 34 in- 
clusive, 37, 40, and 41 of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, which are 
obsolete. 

In our opinion, steps should also be taken to put on a definite basis 
the minor matters which were referred to in the evidence before the 
Departmental Committee, but which were not the subject of recom- 
mendations, namely: (5) To make it clear that the Chief Gas Examiner 
can amend or modify as well as merely cancel or confirm a Gas 
Examiner’s report on appeal. (6) To make better provision for the 
Chief Gas Examiner’s reports being evidence in proceedings, without 
formal proof of his signature. 

Our proposals, so far, principally relate tothe testing of gas. Another 
matter, however, which should be considered is the standard price. 
The Departmental Committee do not deal with the subject by way of 
recommendation, but their report contains the following statement : 


The relaxation of the requirements with respect to sulphur purification 
will undoubtedly be a great relief to the Companies, to whom the existing 
tests cause great trouble and anxiety ; but the Committee do not think that 
the pecuniary advantage is, in itself, sufficient to justify them in recommend- 
ing any consequential reduction in the standard price of gas. The Com- 
mittee suggest, however, that the removal of these onerous regulations would 
furnish an appropriate occasion for revising the present arrangements of the 
sliding-scale, and substituting for them arrangements in which the standard 
price and the rate of variation of dividend would be fixed so as to give the 
Gas Companies greater incentives to economy, while being equally favour- 
able to the public under normal circumstances. In revising the arrange- 
ments, it would be well to bear in mind that the larger proportion of gas 
consumed is even now used for purposes for which the calorific value is the 
important point. 


We entirely concur in the opinion above expressed, and think that 
steps should be taken in the direction indicated. The Council will no 
doubt remember that a new sliding-scale was, in 1903, arranged with 
the Gaslight and Coke Company; and as the Parliamentary Com- 





* This recommendation runs as follows: ‘‘ That the obligation placed 
upon the Companies with regard to the removal of the sulphur impurities 
(other than sulphuretted hydrogen) should be abolished, but that testing for 
information only should continue to be made in such manner and to such 
extent as may be prescribed by the Gas Referees.’’ 





mittee conducted the proceedings resulting in that arrangement, we 
think that Committee should frame such new proposals on the subject 
as they may think practicable. 

As required by Standing Order No. 365, we have to state that we are 
advised that the Council has power to promote legislation in the 
direction indicated. We have also, as required by Standing Order 
No. 363, informed the Parliamentary Committee of our intention to 
submit to the Council proposals for legislation dealing with this subject. 

We recommend— 


(a) That the operation of the Standing Orders limiting the period for 
considering applications to Parliament be suspended so far as may be 
necessary to enable the following recommendation to be considered. 

(b) That the necessary measures be taken for promoting, in the next 
session of Parliament, legislation for the amendment of the law relating 
to the testing of gas in the County of London, on the lines indicated 
in the recommendations of the Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Board of Trade, and for dealing with the following additional 
points: Appeals on Gas Examiners’ reports, and the Chief Gas 
Examiner's powers relative thereto; the time within which legal pro- 
ceedings may be taken; the amendment of a Gas Examiner’s report by 
the Chief Gas Examiner, and the formal proof of the latter’s signature 
to a report; and the repeal of certain obsolete sections of the Metropolis 
Gas Act, 1860. 

(c) That the Parliamentary Committee do frame such proposals for a 
new sliding-scale arrangement as regards the price of gas in London as 
they may consider practicable. 


—_— — 
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NANTWICH GAS-WORKS TRANSFER. 





On Saturday the 1st inst., the Nantwich Gas-Works were formally 
transferred from the Company to the Urban District Council. The Com- 


pany were represented by the Chairman (Mr. T. Pickmere), Mr. H. 
Martin, a Director, the Secretary (Mr. E. J. Fussell), and the Parlia- 
mentary Agent (Mr. H. G. Pritchard) ; while there attended on behalf 
of the Council the Chairman (Mr. E. S. Haighton), the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee (Mr. C. E. Davenport), and the Clerk (Mr. A. E. 
Whittingham). A cheque for £69,363 2s. 2d. was handed to the Com- 
pany, and the receipt was signed. On the completion of the formalities, 
the representatives of the Company retired leaving the Council in 
possession. The account presented on behalf of the Company amounted 
to £69,401 5s. 11d.; but on readjustment, items totalling £38 3s. od. 
were struck out. The corrected figures were as follows: Amount of 
award, £68,148 ; cost of Company’s Bill, £250; apportionment of out- 
goings, insurance, &c., {9 13s. 11d. ; capital expenditure for meters, 
&c., new main, £243 3s. 1d.; Company’s taxed costs (arbitration), 
£712 5s. 2d.—total, £69,363 2s. 2d. At the fortnightly meeting of the 
Council on the previous day, minutes of the Gas Committee were sub- 
mitted which stated that the services of Mr. E. J. Fussell, the Secretary, 
had been retained, and that they recommended the appointment of 
Mr. D. H. Davies as Manager, at a salary of {150 a year, with free gas. 
The Committee also recommended that an offer of £800 should be 
made to Mr. John Davies in settlement of his claim for compensation 


‘for the loss of his office as Manager. These minutes were confirmed ; 


and it was further resolved to increase the Clerk’s salary by £55 a 
year, so as to enable him to provide the extra assistance he would 
require on account of the additional duties that would devolve upon 
him in respect to the gas-works. 

The Clerk reported that, in accordance with instructions, he had ex- 
amined the deeds of the gas-works properties. The same had been 
purchased from 1869 to 1901, and consisted of ten lots of properties ; 
the total amount of purchase money being £7267. They were pro- 
perty vested in the Gas Company; and the description and plans in 
the various conveyances corresponded with the site of the works. The 
buildings were insured for {£10,000 with the Norwich Union Fire 
Office; the annual premium being £12. He recommended that the 
question of revising the policy which had been recently taken out be 
referred to the Gas and Lighting Committee. He remarked that it 
might be interesting to the Council to know that, through the old docu- 
ments, it appeared that a site for a gas-works was purchased by 
William Smith, of Whitchurch, builder and gas proprietor, and 
Edward Jones, of the same place, liquor merchant, on May 12, 1832. 
The works were erected ; and an award was made as to the price to 
be paid on Oct. 1, 1834—exactly the same day of the year on which 
the Council took over the works. 

Subsequently it was agreed to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow £2000 for working capital for the gas 
undertaking. 


_ — 
— 





CHARGE TO PREPAYMENT CONSUMERS IN LEEDS. 


An amusing discussion took place in the Leeds City Council last 
week, when Mr. W. H. Clarke (who is one of the Conservative mem- 
bers retiring next month) moved: ‘‘ That it be an instruction to the 
Gas Committee to make arrangements to sell to consumers of gas 
through penny-in-the-slot meters at the same rate as gas is sold to 
other consumers.”’ 

On rising, Mr. Clarke was greeted with loud shouts of laughter ; 
and his statement that the resolution constituted one of the strongest 
planks in his personal platform, led to a question as to why he had not 
moved it before. He replied that it was because he had not been able 
to move Alderman Lowden (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) in 
the meantime. His friends, he said, could simulate merriment; but 
he assured them that there was a strong volume of public opinion in 
favour of the step he proposed. Ordinary consumers had some months’ 
credit, and then if they paid within a month they obtained 5 per cent. 
discount ; while they had the further advantage of getting their gas 
at 3d. per 1ooo cubic feet less than the prepayment meter users. If 
the Council found it necessary to cater for the latter— unquestionably 
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the poorest in the city—they ought to do so on business lines, and 
sell gas to them at the same rate as to the rest of the citizens. 

The resolution having been formally seconded, Alderman Lowden 
pointed out that shortly there would be a reduction of the whole of the 
gas charges; and a very great change would be effected when the Con- 
solidation Bill became law. He urged that an immediate alteration 
was not absolutely necessary ; for six or nine months hence they in- 
tended to reduce the price of gas both to ordinary gas consumers and 
to those using automatic meters. If the resolution was adopted, the 
change would at once involve the Committee in an additional expendi- 
ture of £1175. All managers of gas departments had realized that it 
was impossible to supply gas to the automatic meter consumer at the 
same price as to the ordinary consumer. Mr. Ratcliffe condemned 
the resolution as a vote-catching one. Mr. Clarke ‘‘ had seen the 
writing on the wall, and was like a drowning mancatching astraw.’’ Last 
year, the Gas Committee sold no fewer than 5000 ordinary meters 
(the cost of which averaged 25s.) for 9d. each. If they made the price 
of gas to the automatic meter consumer the same as to the ordinary 
consumer, they would have thousands of people demanding that the 
old-fashioned meters should be taken out, and automatic ones put in. 
Were they prepared to take this step, and sell their old meters for 
gd. each? Ifthe resolution was adopted, they would have 30,000 or 
40,000 meters thrown on their hands, and not worth a shilling. Mr. 
Beckworth, in supporting the resolution, said that if Mr. Clarke had 
been really sincere he would have voted against the estimates last June, 
which allocated £30,000 of profits from the gas undertaking towards 
the relief of the rates. So long as huge profits were made on the gas 
and other concerns, and taken wholesale to reduce the rates, he failed 
to see how the consumers, who really had the right to the benefit, were 
going to gain. Mr. Kinder remarked that he had never heard Mr. 
Clarke mention automatic meters once during the last three years. 
Personally, he should go further than the resolution, and say that the 
prepayment consumers should be charged less than the ordinary ones, 
because in their accounts there were no bad debts. The resolution 
would deceive nobody. 

After a brief reply by Mr. Clarke, the motion was put and carried 


by 39 votes to 3. 


THE DE BROUWER PROJECTOR AND COKE CONVEYOR. 


The Darwen Town Council at their meeting last week adopted a 
recommendation that an installation of coal-handling plant, with a De 


Brouwer projector and pusher and hot-coke conveyor, should be made 
at the gas-works. The order for the plant and work consequently goes 
to Messrs. W. J. Jenkins and Co., Limited, of Retford. The projector 
appears to be gaining considerable favour; for, with this fresh adop- 
tion, no less than twenty contracts for installations have been executed 
or are in hand. The works where they have been or are being estab- 
lished are: Derby, Gaslight and Coke Company (Nine Elms), Bury, 
Nuneaton, Nottingham (two orders), Douglas, I. of M., Walsall, Lan- 
caster, Reading (two machines), Salford, Otley, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Blackburn, Neath, Cambridge, Alloa, Commercial Gas Company 
(Stepney), Sunderland, and Darwen. The latest contracts entered into 
for the De Brouwer coke-conveyor are for the Liverpool Street station 
of the Salford Corporation (a repeat order), the Norwich works of the 
British Gaslight and Coke Company, the Tottenham and Edmonton 
Gas Company, the Fulham station of the Gaslight and Coke Company 
(third order), the Bromley station of the same Company (fourth order), 
and the Croydon Gas Company (third order). 

According to a report to hand from Darwen, the installation of coal 
plant, projector and pusher, and coke plant is to cost between £4500 
and £5000. In the course of the proceedings at the Council meeting, 
Alderman Carns advocated that the plant should be paid for out of 
revenue and by instalments extending over five years. Alderman 
Tomlinson expressed a preference for the cost being added to capital 
charges. However, the recommendation in favour of the instalments 
being paid out of revenue was approved. 


-_ — 











COMPANY vy. MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT. 


A Reply from Ossett. 


In the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ for the 27th ult. (p. 894), there was published a 
letter on the subject of the proposed purchase of the Bishop’s Stort- 


ford Gas-Works, which was addressed to the ‘‘ Herts and Essex 
Observer ’’ by Mr. P. S. Bridgeford, the Secretary of the Industrial 
Freedom League. One of the places specially referred to by the 
writer was Ossett; and the Chairman of the Gas Committee of the 
town (Mr. F. Audsley) therefore desired to put forward his own view 
of the matter. This he did in the accompanying letter, which, we 
understand, was refused insertion in the paper in which Mr. Bridge- 
ford’s communication originally appeared. 

Sir,—Mr. P. S. Bridgeford’s letter names the town of Ossett among 
the places he sets up as showing an annual loss on their gas under- 
taking. I therefore shall be much obliged if you will allow me a few 
words in reply to his letter. 

The first town he gives as showing a loss is Workington; but Work- 
ington made a profit last year of £2074. I suppose he will say this 
was an oversight on his part. Then as to Ossett. As Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, I can tell him that last year we had a profit 
of £1132, after paying all charges. We have wiped off all deficits; 
and we have splendid results. Shipley and Glastonbury have (like 
ourselves) only recently purchased their works; and still Mr. Bridge- 
ford quotes from an old return made up to March 31, 1903, figures 
which are eighteen months old. Your correspondent says that no 
municipal gas is sold as low in price as Sheffield—ts. 6d. to 1s. rod. 
per 1000 cubic feet. I beg to remind him that Widnes sells gas at 


1s. 3d. net per 1000 cubic feet, and for motive power atis.1d. His 
letter is full of incorrect statements. 


There are 256 towns controlling 





their own gas supply. Only 14 of these towns show a loss for the 
year ending March 31, 1903 (Mr. Bridgeford’s year). These 14 towns 
exhibited a loss of £6243. Asa start against this, they paid sinking 
fund off to the tune of £19,488. They also give free meters to 54,284 
consumers, at 2s. 6d. each per year, amounting to £6535. This givesa 
total of £26,023; and deducting the loss £6243, there is a clear gain 
even to the losers of £19,780. 

According to Mr. Bridgeford’s own return (which he quotes from), 
there are only 14 towns which show a loss, while the remainder (94 per 
cent.) make a net profit of £793,764. Deducting from this the loss of 
the 14 towns £6243, you have a net gain of £787,521, besides paying 
into sinking fund £600,ooo—showing a clear gain of £1,387,521 in 
favour of municipal gas ownership. There was over £3000 profit for 
each of the 256 towns which work their own gas undertaking and each 
paid over £2000 into the sinking fund ; making a gain of over {5000 a 
year for each of the towns who have had the courage to acquire their 
own gas supply. Yet Mr. Bridgeford says ‘‘ the profits are small.’’ 

Here at Ossett gas purchase has been a great success. Since we 
purchased (three years ago), our consumption of gas has increased 
as follows: 1904, 81 million cubic feet; 1901, 69 million cubic feet— 
showing an increase in three years of 12 million cubic feet. 


_ — 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 


Official Visit to the Frankley Reservoir. 

On the invitation of the Water Committee of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration, the members of the City Council, the chief officials, and 
others, visited last Friday the Frankley reservoir and filter-beds, which 
complete the scheme for bringing to the city a supply of water from 
Wales, the principal portion of which, in the Elan Valley, was opened 
by their Majesties the King and Queen in July last, as recorded in the 
‘* JOURNAL’’ at the time. There was a very large party, which in- 
cluded the Mayor (Sir Hallewell Rogers), the Lady Mayoress, Alder- 
man Lawley Parker (the Chairman of the Water Committee) and Mrs. 
Lawley Parker. Mr. E. Antony Lees (the Secretary to the Water 
Department), by whom all the arrangements were carried out, was also 
present. The guests assembled at the Council House, and were con- 
veyed in carriages to the reservoir. On arriving, they were divided 
into four parties, which were conducted respectively by Mr. E. L. 
Mansergh, Mr. F. W. Macaulay (the Resident Engineer), Mr. Gray 
(the Distributing Engineer), and Mr. Lees. Each visitor had been 
furnished with a printed description of the works, prepared by the 
Engineers (Messrs. James Mansergh and Sons), from which the follow- 
ing particulars are taken. 

The reservoir receives the water brought down by the aqueduct from 
the gathering-ground near Rhayader. It is semi-circular in plan, and 
when full has a water area of about 25 acres and a depth varying from 
30 to 35 feet. It will contain 200 million gallons. It is constructed 
mainly of concrete and made water-tight by a skin of asphalte un- 
covered on the floor and protected by blue brick facing on the walls. 
The east straight wall is nearly one-third of a mile in length; and the 
distance all round the reservoir is a little more than four-fifths of a 
mile. It is divided into two equal portions by a wall running from the 
centre of the circle to the circumference, at which latter point the water 
is let into each or both divisions at will over a series of steps extending 
to the floor of the reservoir. After leaving the aqueduct, and just 
before entering the inlet basin, the water passes through a gauge- 
chamber, in which the quantity flowing is measured and recorded by 
means of an instrument installed for the purpose ina small building on 
the west side of the reservoir immediately behind the inlet. From the 
gauge-chamber the water flows into the inlet basin, where it is con- 
trolled by sluices and passed into either or both divisions of the reser- 
voir, or is diverted to the right or to the left round the reservoir to the 
outlet-valve wells, which are situated below domed buildings on its 
north-west and south-west sides. These buildings contain the requisite 
machinery for regulating the quantity of water allowed to enter the 
outlet well from the reservoir, the direct mains from the inlet basin, or 
the mains leading therefrom to the filters. Below the reservoir, 18 
filter-beds, having a combined area of about 14 acres, have been con- 
structed, competent to deal with the quantity of water which the two 
mains comprising the first instalment of the scheme are capable of 
bringing down the aqueduct ; and there is ample room on the site for 
the addition of other filter-beds when further mains are laid and the 
necessity arises. 

After leaving the filter-beds, the water is collected into a covered 
pure-water tank having a capacity of 500,000 gallons, near the pumping- 
station, from which the several distributing mains are fed; and on the 
east side of the tank there is a chamber containing the valves, Xc., 
which control the quantities of water allowed to enter these mains. In 
order to lift some of the water into two service reservoirs, one at North- 
field and the other at Warley, which supply outlying districts at too 
great an elevation to be adequately dealt with by gravitation, a pump- 
ing-station has been erected containing three sets of pumping plant 
capable of exerting in the aggregate about 200-horse power, each set 
being able to pump water either to Warley or Northfield. The steam 
for these engines is supplied by two Babcock and Wilcox boilers work- 
ing at a pressure of 150 lbs. on the square inch. The station also con- 
tains the necessary plant and appliances for lighting by electricity the 
whole of the works. A complete system of measuring and recording 
instruments has been installed, whereby the quantity of water received, 
in store, or sent out, can at any moment be determined. The work 
has been carried out under contract by Mr. A. Kellett, of Ealing. The 
machinery has been supplied by Messrs. Glenfield and Kennedy, 
Limited, of Kilmarnock. The Resident Engineer until the work was 
near completion was Mr. Macaulay, who now occupies the position of 
Resident Engineer of the Elan supply, on taking which office he was 
succeeded by his principal Assistant, Mr. A. Wilfrid Lewis. 

After the inspection, tea was served in a marquee. At the close of 
the repast, an address was given by the Lord Mayor. In thecourse of 
it he sketched the history of the scheme, which has been brought to 
a successful completion by the arrival of Welsh water in Birmingham, 
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In order to convey to the visitors some idea as to the amount of work 
the carrying out of the scheme had entailed on the Council and the 
officials, he said he had asked Mr, Lees to prepare a few figures which 
he would submit to them. In connection with the Elan scheme alone, 
no fewer than 430 Committee meetings had been held, of which the 
Chairman attended 388—a remarkable record, especially when it was 
remembered that for the greater part of one year he was entirely laid 
aside by serious illness. The number of resolutions passed had been 
9379; and the transactions of the Committee—nearly all of them 
important negotiations dealing with large figures, and requiring much 
deliberation—were recorded in the bulky minute books containing 9427 
foolscap pages. The duration of the meetings must also be borne in 
mind. Of the total number, 38 were held at the works; and the majo- 
rity of each of these extended over three days, with a good portion of 
the nights thrown in. The meetings held in Birmingham in the earlier 
years commonly occupied a whole day ; and even now the normal Elan 
Committee meeting lasted upwards of three hours. During the same 
period the work of the General Water Department was not neglected, 
and 631 meetings were held, of which Alderman Parker attended 569 ; 
giving a grand total of 1061 meetings, and an attendance to the Chairman 
of 957, or more than go per cent. Nooneanticipated, when the Council 
decided to carry out the work in the Elan Valley by administration, the 
vast amount of labour it would entail ; and in this connection it would 
be impossible to tabulate the work of the Committee, and especially of 
its Chairman. The details were enormous, and not one was shirked, 
but everything was faced. No member of the Council, past or present, 
had ever more zealously, more conscientiously, more unostentatiously, 
and more unselfishly devoted himself to the public weal than Alderman 
Lawley Parker: and his services could not be measured by any 
statistics. Those of them who had worked with him would never forget 
the kindly interest he always took in all the workpeople, and his desire 
to make their lives bright and happy. In this, as they were aware, he 
had the willing co-operation of Mrs. Lawley Parker, who accompanied 
him on most of his many visits to the works. In fact, the Committee 
had always felt that, in all his duties, the Chairman had the sympathy 
and help of his wife, who had thus become an unseen, but efficient, ex 
officio member. He must add that it would be impossible to underestimate 
the value of the services rendered by Alderman Beale, who filled the posi- 
tion of Chairman during Alderman Parker’sillness. The accounts had 
naturally been of a complicated nature; and many a fright and sleep- 
less night had been given them by Alderman Clayton in estimating the 
cost of the scheme. To one and all they owed their warmest thanks, 
and he asked them to charge their glasses and drink, in the water from 
the Elan stream, their thanks to the Water Committee, with the name 
of whose Chairman, Alderman Lawley Parker, he coupled the toast. 
The toast having been heartily drunk, Alderman Parker responded. 
He thanked the company on behalf of the Water Committee, himself, 
and his ‘‘ better half,’’ for the kind words that had been spoken, and 
for the manner in which they had been received. He paid a tribute to 
the immense help which he had had from the officials, and especially 
from Mr. Lees, whose aid alone had made it possible for him to grasp 
the thousand-and-one details that came under his attention during his 
chairmanship. He need hardly say that they had been most fortunate 
in having the help of the greatest Water Engineer in the world; and 


he very much regretted that, owing to illness, Mr. James Mansergh 


was not able to be present that day. They welcomed, however, his son 
and partner, Mr. Ernest Mansergh, whom he would ask to convey their 
earnest hope that his father would speedily be restored to health, and 
their appreciation of the grand manner in which he had carried out the 
work. The Water Committee naturally felt a great relief at the know- 
ledge that the water was at last coming into Birmingham, and that for 
the rest of their lives, and he hoped the lives of their successors for 
many generations, there would be no anxiety as to the water supply of 
the city. He believed the Welsh water which they now possessed 
would prove a great blessing for all time. In conclusion, he expressed 
the regret that had often been felt during the carrying out of the scheme 
that the late Sir Thomas Martineau was not still with them to have the 
pleasure of seeing the completion of the work with the initiation of 
which he had been so closely associated. 

The party then re-entered the carriages, and were conveyed back to 
Birmingham. 


— 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 


Mr. Walter Long on the Work of the Board. 
The members of the Metropolitan Water Board entertained their 
Chairman (Mr. R. M. Beachcroft) at a complimentary dinner last 


Thursday, at the Savoy Hotel. Mr. John Glass (the Vice-Chairman) 
presided, having on his right the guest of the evening, and on his left 
Mr. Walter Long, the President of the Local Government Board. 
The loyal toasts having been honoured, Mr. E. B. Barnard proposed 
‘* His Majesty’s Ministers.’’ Mr. Long, in responding, remarked that 
the proposer of the toast had alluded to him as the godfather of the 
Water Board. He did not know whether he was to be regarded as its 
parent ; but, in any case, he was proud of the offspring. The growth 
of the Board had been most remarkable, though the work which it had 
done in a short time had been unknown to most Londoners and to 
the people of this country. He knew that the creation of the Board 
was the subject of great controversy, and it was predicted that 
it would be certain to fail. These forecasts had been falsified, 
and their falsification had been largely due to the tact, energy, 
and good sense of their Chairman. Up to the creation of the 
Board, the city of Birmingham had had the largest undertaking 
of the kind. But, great as it was, it involved a capital of only 
£1,400,000, whereas the purchase of the undertakings of the London 
Water Companies involved an amount of £42,000,000, and, as the pro- 
poser of the toast had said, it was the greatest instance of municipal 
trading that the country had ever seen. He recognized the important 
work which had been done by Mr. Beachcroft and his colleagues ; and 
perhaps he might be permitted to m2ntion the name of Lord Welby, 
who, as Chairman of the Finance Committee, had been specially asso- 








ciated with Mr. Beachcroft in all the great negotiations incidental to 
the transfer. He should like also to pay a tribute to the Court of 
Arbitration, which had performed its duty with singular dignity and 
fairness, and with great success. The Board was now but on the 
threshold of its labours; and he hoped it might have a prosperous 
future. Its success was indeed assured if the members would allow 
the caution and prudence which they had shown in the past to govern 
their future action. On behalf of the Government Department most 
concerned with their work, he thanked Mr. Beachcroft for the public 
spirit and devotion with which he had accepted the office he held. 
The Chairman proposed the health of the guest of the evening, eulo- 
gizing his great services to the Board, and expressing the confidence 
which his colleagues had in him. In testimony of this, he asked Mr. 
Beachcroft to accept a silver bowl and a handsome hall clock as pre- 
sents from his colleagues. Mr. Beachcroft, in acknowledging the gifts 
and the toast of his health, said the Water Board had already shown 
that some of the criticisms which were expressed on its creation were 
not justified. They had appointed a most efficient staff, and had 
arranged for the most perfect supervision of that staff by a series of 
Committees. He added that there must be no question of going to 
Wales for water for many years, or of the softening of London water at 
a cost of something like a quarter-of-a-million per annum. These 
things would come in time. 


- — 


LAMBETH WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


A Meeting of Holders of 74 per Cent. Stock in this Company was 
held at their late Offices, Brixton Hill, on Thursday, pursuant to requisi- 


tions from holders of such stock to the aggregate nominal value of not 
less than £20,000, requiring that the scheme prepared by the Direc- 
tors under Schedule IV. of the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, for the 
application and distribution of the compensation to which the Com- 
pany have become entitled under the Act shall be submitted to a meet- 
ing of the stockholders. Viscount HAMPDEN, G.C.M.G., was called 
upon to preside. 

The SecrEtTARY (Mr. H. Wilkins) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN explained the object bringing the shareholders to- 
gether, and called on the representatives of the dissentient shareholders 
to state their case. 

Mr. W. CapEL SLAUGHTER (Messrs. Slaughter and May) said he had 
issued circulars as the representative of one of the stockholders, Mr. 
George Cawston, for whom he originally acted, and others joined later. 
The amount to be distributed was £4,664,700 of 3 per cent. Metro- 
politan water ‘‘ B’’ stock, which had been accepted, with the authority 
of the proprietors, in lieu of £4,260,000 of the cash payable, 
which was awarded by the Arbitrators; and a sum of £41,000 was 
reserved in cash for payment of expenses. The Directors’ scheme 
of distribution was as follows: For every {100 of Io per cent. 
ordinary stock, holders were to receive £347 17s. 6d. in new 
water stock, and for every {100 of 74 per cent. stock, £254 9s. 
The Directors quite frankly stated that they had given the stockholders 
of both classes an amount of new water stock to produce dividends 
equal to the prescribed dividends of 10 per cent. and 74 per cent. 
Having arrived at the figure of £254 gs., they proposed to distribute 
he balance of stock among the holders of the 10 per cent. and 74 per 
cent. stock respectively, proportionately, as nearly as might be, to the 
present value of the amount of arrears of previous dividends ; so that, 
in addition to what each stock obtained under the proposal to give the 
stockholders sufficient water stock to produce a dividend of 10 and 74 
per cent., the ro per cent. holders got £4 Ios. per cent. and the 74 per 
cent. people £4 9s. per cent. Under the fourth schedule of the Metro- 
polis Water Act, 1902, the scheme which had been promulgated by the 
Directors became binding unless, at a meeting of the stockholders, it 
was dissented from by the holders of the particular class who were 
affected by it in proportions which were described, though not with 
great clearness, in the schedule. Therefore, if the scheme was to be 
submitted to the decision of the Court, it must be dissented from by an 
effective resolution at that meeting. If such a resolution was passed, 
it would be the duty of the Directors to submit their scheme to the 
Court for a decision as to whether it was just or equitable, having re- 
gard to the various interests of the stockholders. He ventured to think 
that the scheme did not correspond with these considerations. Under 
the Lambeth Water-Works Act, 1856, the capital rights of the 74 per 
cent. stock were identical with those of the other stocks. He thought 
the interests of the 74 per cent. stockholders had, in the pre- 
sent instance, been disregarded. There were authorities of the 
House of Lords for saying how the fund should be distributed. 
First of all it should have been used in returning to the stockholders the 
amount of their capital stock, and the surplus should be applied rate- 
ably, according to the participation in capital stock of both classes of 
holders. The speaker proceeded to quote the decision of the House of 
Lords in the Bridgewater Canal case, which was that the sum that 
remained over, after paying all the debts and liabilities of the Company, 
and returning the paid-up capital, was to be distributed equally among 
the ordinary and preference shareholders, in proportion to the shares 
held by them. In effect, the preference and the ordinary shareholders 
were treated as one class. He admitted that the Directors believed 
their scheme to be a just and fair one; but he did not think they had 
rightly considered the Act of 1856 or the Bridgewater decision. The 
proper mode of distribution, and the method the Court would be likely 
to order, would be that, after returning to both classes of stockholders 
the full amount of their stock, the balance should be distributed per 
share per cent. He thought the meeting was governed by the fourth 
schedule ; and this being so, proxies were not available. He moveda 
resolution dissenting from the scheme. 

Mr. CawstTon seconded the motion. 

After considerable discussion, 

The CHAIRMAN described the proposal as rash, bad, and immoral. 
He said he did not wish to enter into a legal argument, but he would 
point out that the money to be divided did not represent the assets of 
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a business on dissolution of partnership, but compensation for com- 
pulsory expropriation. Further, the law of partnership had not been 
correctly set forth. Had it been so, a very different result would have 
been shown. The stockholders were asked to make an assumption— 
and it was a very large order—that the Court would decide in their 
favour. The Bridgewater case quoted in the circular was in an 
entirely different category from that under discussion. Personally, he 
could not imagine the Court giving a decision without a consideration 
of what was just. The justice and equity of the calculation made by 
the Directors was clearly proved by the fact that it compared very 
closely with the Stock Exchange valuation of the stock. He con- 
sidered that he was justified in the use of the word ‘‘ immoral,’’ and 
quoted an instance of how unfairly the proposal of the dissentient 
shareholders would operate. If the preference shareholders agreed 
with Messrs. Slaughter and May, they would apparently receive a 
much larger amount; but the question to be decided was whether 
they had any moral right to trust to some technicality of the law to 
seek to obtain an advantage which was clearly not theirs, having 
regard to what was just and equitable. If the stockholders fell in 
with the views of the dissentients, liquidation would be delayed, the 
distribution of compensation and interest would be deferred for many 
months, the procedure would be costly, and the value of the security 
would be depreciated. The legal gentlemen were the only people who 
could benefit by such a course. 

A vote was then taken. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the total amount of stock held in the 
room was £24,892. Of this, there was for the motion £3820; against 
it, £14,997; neutral, {6075. The motion was therefore lost. 

A long discussion ensued as to the admissibility of proxies; and 
eventually it was agreed that the figures should be recorded. The effec- 
tive proxies in favour of the motion were £4125, and against it £159,610. 
The proxies tendered, but rejected, in favour of the motion were 
£53,072; against it, £13,261; uncertain, £300. The rejection of the 
proxies was due to their being received too late, or because they were 
delivered by a second or subsequent holder of a joint account. 


- — 
— 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent, 





Saturday. 


We have had in Glasgow to-night the opening, or, as the rules 
require it to be called, the annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association, Western District. It is possible that the dual 
form in which the Scottish Junior Association has been cast may be a 
little confusing ; but the experience which has already been had points 
to its being the best possible working system. At no place, either in 
the east or west, or at any intermediate point, could the attendances 
have been secured which have graced the opening meetings of the two 
districts ; and the size of the gatherings held under the auspices of the 
Association will at all times be the touchstone of the prosperity of the 
movement. To-night’s meeting was magnificent in point of numbers. 
I understand that prior to the meeting more than roo members had paid 
their subscriptions. Both before and after the meeting subscriptions 
were pouring into the hands of the Treasurer; and it is anticipated 
that soon there will be a membership on the roll numbering not less 
than 150. Here, surely, there has been discovered a field, hitherto 
undreamt of, in which a fruitful return may be had for labour bestowed 
in the promotion of the efficiency of the gas engineer. When so many 
are to be found flocking to the sources of enlightenment, we may con- 
clude that a desire to be instructed exists. This is as happyan augury 
for the future of the Junior Association as is the other consideration 
which I emphasized last week—the encouragement which they are 
receiving. 

These two features, taken together, lead to the conclusion, indeed, 
that the Juniors have fallen upon happy times. This is a feeling, too, 
which is accentuated when we consider another feature of the move- 
ment, a feature which is as prominent as any—that is, the unrevealed 
talent among the ranks of the Juniors which has been brought to light. 
A perusal of the matter which was laid before the Western District to- 
night brings that very forciblyhome. Mr. James Lowe, the President, 
addressed himself to the stability and permanence of the gas industry, 
in view of the increasing competition to which it is subjected. A more 
aptly chosen subject to lay before a body who are qualifying for the 
position of gas engineer could not have been selected. It was an 
answer to the question which we can well conceive would be in the 
minds of some: Why am I here? When the answer is considered, it 
will be found that not only was it conclusive in favour of the perman- 
ence of a demand for gas, but that it was, as an intellectual production, 
a very ably prepared article. It is an article worthy of a wide circula- 
tion, which, it is a satisfaction to know, it will receive. Then the 
paper by Mr. A. Smith, upon ‘‘ Gas-Works Construction,’’ was one 
which could have been given by few as the outcome of their own 
observations. There are not many whose experience of the building 
and reconstruction of gas-works has been so extensive as Mr. Smith’s. 
Few could enter into the numerous details, and give adequate reasons 
for the doing of every item of work in a certain manner, in the way he 
did. That it was not more fully discussed is due to two reasons. Its 
length curtailed the time, and its fulness removed the opportunity for 
criticism except upon small points, as to which there will always be 
abundance of difference of opinion. There was sufficient in the paper 
for several communications, and it is to be hoped that the authors of 
papers in future will take to heart the advice of Mr. A. Wilson, and 
keep theirs rather shorter. This does not detract at all from the value 
of Mr. Smith’s paper as an educative agent. On the contrary, in that 
Capacity it would be of great value were a copy of it, as Mr. Wilson 
hoped there would be, in the hands of every member. Taken alto- 
gether, the meeting was a most excellent start to the winter’s work of 
the district. The many friends of the Association will assuredly be 
pleased if, having put their hand to the plough in the manner they 
have done, the members will continue, as zealously as they have begun, 
to prosecute their work. 





Mr. G. Malam reported to the Dumfries Town Council on Thursday 
that during the year to May 15 the quantity of coal carbonized in the 
Corporation gas-works was 10,051 tons, and there was, in addition, 
3 tons of shale oil. The average cost, for coal and oil, was 15s. 6°727d. 
per ton. The quantity of gas yielded was 97,597,000 cubic feet ; being 
an average of 9707 cubic feet per ton. The quantity of gas sold (in- 
cluding that used in the works and extra in public lamps) was 86,877,348 
cubic feet; being an average of 8643 cubic feet per ton. The un- 
accounted-for gas amounted to 10°98 per cent. on the quantity made— 
an increase of slightly over 1 per cent. This was to be accounted for 
by extra pressure being given earlier in the morning than before, 
for the use of gas-engines, also in the increased quantity of gas burned 
in public lamps fitted with incandescent burners, and in the extra 
amount consumed in the pilot lights of the public lamps, which had not 
been taken into account hitherto. The new gasholder was almost com- 
pleted. It had been tested and found satisfactory; and it was now 
receiving a final coat of paint. With this holder the storage capacity 
was raised from 300,000 to 800,000 cubic feet. The reserve fund 
amounted to £1316. The Gas Committee recommended that out of the 
profits £1000 be added to the reserve fund, and that the price of gas 
be reduced by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet all round. This would make it 
2s. 1od. to ordinary consumers, 3s. 3d. to users of prepayment meters, 
and 2s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet to owners of gas-engines, over and above 
which there are discounts allowed ranging from 24 to 7 percent. The 
Committee reported that they had had under consideration a proposal 
to put on higher price to consumers outside the burgh boundaries 
than that charged within; and they recommended that a charge of 
this nature be made on and after November, 1905—the amount of the 
difference to be then fixed. Mr. Currie moved adoption of the minutes 
of the Committee. This having been agreed to, Mr. Currie then 
proceeded to explain, with reference to the proposal to raise the 
price of gas to consumers beyond the burgh boundaries, that, of 
course, the increased price would be charged in Maxwelltown, but 
that they thought it right to give twelve months’ notice of the change. 
All that was meant by the recommendation was that notice be given 
of the change. Mr. Smyth, who had dissented in Committee, thought 
that if they were making a profit by the gas undertaking, it did not 
matter to them where their customers lived. Provost Glover pointed 
out that the matter was still to come up for discussion, and no more 
was said. Now, as to this subject, it requires to be pointed out that 
Maxwelltown is a large burgh which is separated from Dumfries by the 
River Nith. The inhabitants obtain their supply of gas from Dumfries, 
but have no voice in the administration of the gas undertaking, nor 
do they run any risk in the event of failure or disaster. It is this last 
consideration that moves some of the Dumfries councillors towards 
charging a higher price to the outside consumers. The practice is so 
common that it may almost be said to be inherently right. But it is 
certainly one of the things which an outside consumer will be hard 
to convinceis right; and it is a question whether in Dumfries, where 
they have tolerated the existing arrangement for twenty-six years, a 
change should now be made which would certainly create feeling, and 
might injure the business of the gas undertaking, 

An explosion of acetylene gas occurred in Dundee on the evening of 
Saturday last, and caused the death of a youth named James Millar. 
It is the practice of the Salvation Army to light their open-air meet- 
ings on winter evenings by means of acetylene gas-lamps carried upon 
poles. Millar worked the lamp all last winter. It was taken out for 
the first time on Saturday night. On returning to the quarters of the 
Army, Millar went downstairs with it into a cellar. He asked a com- 
rade to assist him in taking out the inner cylinder. The comrade 
refused, and advised him to leave it alone. He then left the cellar, and 
in a short while the explosion occurred. The poor youth was found 
lying on his back on the floor, and the dome of his skull was blown off. 
He was taken to the Infirmary, where he expired soon after admission, 
without being able to say how the accident occurred. 

Some strange stories are told regarding the valuation of gas-works, 
the principles ruling which do not seem to be very well understood. 
Thus, for instance, it is a puzzle to some gas managers to understand 
why their works are valued so much more highly than their neighbours’, 
whose financial position is quite as good as their own. It would seem 
as if certain assessors took maintainable profit as the standard, which 
is the correct thing to do when valuing for a transfer, but certainly not 
for assessment. For assessment purposes, it is the profit earned which 
is the standard; a percentage, usually about 10, is struck off as the 
profit which a hypothetical tenant would becontent with. Thissystem 
has its drawbacks, inasmuch as, by careful working, the valuation can 
be kept down. It is here where the temptation to proceed upon main- 
tainable profit comes into play. Of course, if anyone is of the belief 
that his undertaking is rated at more than it should be, he has the 
right of appeal. Ordinarily the appeal is to the Corporation; but in 
cases where the undertaking belongs to the Corporation, it is not 
seemly that they should appeal to themselves against a valuation fixed 
by their own official. In such cases, the appeal can be taken to the 
Assessor of Canals and Railways, who understands the Valuation Acts 
thoroughly, and whose decisions have been generally upheld. It is 
to be feared that the body of assessors is largely made up of Inland 
Revenue officials, the bent of whose training is in the direction of the view 
that the community is not sufficiently taxed. In the hands of a pro- 
nounced type of this class, it is easy to conceive of valuations being fixed 
ata higher rate than is reasonable. Thesubject is of great importance 
to gas managers, who might, with profit, make it matter of discussion at 
their meetings. It isasubject upon which interchange of opinion might 
lead to good results—results that would be beneficial to both managers 
and assessors. At present, working in isolation, both parties are in the 
dark; with fuller information, some general principle might be dis- 
covered which would lead to a more uniform practice. That good work 
can be done in even isolated instances is illustrated by the experience 
at Dunbar this season. The Assessor fixed the valuation of the Corpo- 
ration gas undertaking there at £706, which, in the opinion of the Gas 
Manager—Mr. T. O’Neill—was much too high. He lodged an appeal, 
in which he asked that the sum should be reduced to £518. Before the 
Court sat, however, the Assessor and Mr. O'Neill met; and as the 
result of their deliberations, a middle course was agreed upon, the 
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Assessor agreeing to strike {go—about half of the difference—off his 
valuation. This Mr. O’Neill accepted, and the appeal was not pro- 
ceeded with. It is obvious that the Assessor must have been convinced 
that he could not maintain his valuation; but at the same time the 
settlement is not a satisfactory one, inasmuch as it is only a compro- 
mise. Mr. O’Neill has been able to save his Commissioners a good 
deal this year ; but he should not relax his efforts until he is able to 
secure a more reasonable valuation upon a permanent footing. This is 
eminently a case in which wider knowledge would te of much value. 

The Pitlochry New Gaslight Company have been obliged to take the 
field in their own defence. A private company have been moving in 
the direction of introducing electric light into the district, and, among 
other things, they have petitioned the Trustees of the late Mr. E. F. 
Barbour, of Bonsheid, for permission to use the Falls of Tummel for 
driving their generating machinery. In reply to this, the Directors of 
the Gas Company have laid before the Trustees a representation as to 
how the electric scheme would affect the Company. They state that 
the Gas Company has been in existence for about fifty years. The 
capital of the concern is £6500, all of it subscribed by local people. New 
gas-works have been erected at a cost of £5000. Previous to erecting 
the new works, the Directors mide full inquiry as to whether it would 
be feasible to introduce electric lighting into Pitlochry, and they were 
advised by Professor Forbes that the supply of water at the Falls of 
Tummel would be quite inadequate to give the necessary power. 
They observe that it has been stated that, provided the waters of the 
Tummel could be utilized, it would be possible to supply light by 
electricity at half the present price of gas, which is 7s. 61. per 1090 
cubic feet. This statement led the Directors to make further inquiries, 
with the result that they have expert testimony to the effect that it is 
‘quite impossible’’ to supply electricity even at the same price as gas. 
The Directors consider that independent expert opinion should be ob- 
tained before any arrangement is made with the promoters of a scheme 
which, in their opinion, is likely to prove a failure. The only result of 
carrying into effect the present electric lighting proposals would be to 
saddle the place for all time with a defective electric installation, and 
to injure the Gas Company for a time. 

The Banff Gaslight Company, over whose fortunes Mr. W. Marshall 
so ably presides, had an income last year of £2195, of which £2037 was 
derived from the sale of gas, £49 from meter-rents, and {109 from 
coke, tar, &c. There was a profit of £322, out of which a dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. was paid, and £24 was carried forward. The 
cost of coal was £839, and benzol to the value of £64 was used in the 
enrichment of the gas. There is a reserve fund amounting to £169. 

The Edinburgh and District Water Trustees made their annual 
inspection of the new water-works at Talla at the end of last week. 
As stated recently, these works are expected to be comple‘ed in about 
ayear. There is, therefore, no need to say more in regard to them 
except that everything was found to be going on satisfactorily, and the 
Contractor—Mr. J. Best, of Edinburgh—was universally congratu- 
lated upon their forward condition. 


San _ — 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Oct. 8. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Demand has been well sustained, and all available parcels have been 
readily absorbed. There has been some inquiry from the Continent, 
but not much actual buying; prices for the home production being 
something below the equivalents of those current in the United King- 
dom. From other points there has been good inquiry, the premiums 
required for forward delivery compelling attention to the prompt and 
near positions. The closing quotations are £11 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Hull, and £12 to £12 ts. 3d. perton f.o.b. Liverpool and Leith. For Octo- 
ber-December delivery £12 5s. per ton is quoted, and for January-June 
makers remain firm at {12 10s. per ton; but so far these prices have 
not been reported paid. In London, /12 2s. 6d, Beckton terms, is 
quoted for October-December, and £12 Ios. per ton for January-June. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article is very firm in all positions, and spot prices have been 
advanced to tos. 6d. and ros. gd. per cwt. for ordinary and refined 
qualities respectively. 


Lonpbon, Oct. Io. 
Tar Products. 


There has been rather more business doing generally during the 
past week ; and prices as a rule show signs of improvement. IT urther 
sales of 90 per cent. benzol have been made at 94d. per gallon f.o.b. 
London ; and it is reported that a large business has been arranged 
all over next year with Continental consumers. Theexact particulars, 
however, have not yet transpired. Solvent naphthacontinues in fairly 
good demand ; but entirely for home consumption. Prices remain in 
about the same position ; but there is not that anxiety to sell on the 
part of makers which prevailed some little time ago. In anthracene, 
it is reported that negotiations are pending between makers here and 
German consumers for a large quantity all over next year; but the 
price has not yet transpired. Carbolic acid continues very firm. The 
demand is decidedly good for crude. A large business has again been 
done at 2s. for November-December, and in one instance this price is 
reported to have been paid for January-June. As a rule, however, 
consumers do not care to buy so far forward, and will not exceed 2s. 
for November-December, although most of the makers have now 
advanced their price to 2s. o4d. and even 2s. 1d. over this period. 
Crystals are also rather better ; and business is reported in 34-35 per 
cent. at 6d. for early delivery. Creosote is scarcely so firm, especially 
in the North, where there is more offering for prompt delivery, and 
makers continue fairly anxious to clear out stocks. The demand for 
export, however, still continues fairly good, and London makers are 
rather firmer in their ideas. There has been a good deal of business 
doing in pitch, especially in the London market, where sales are re- 
ported at 28s. 6d. to a very considerable extent. Makers are asking 











even higher prices than this. On the Continent, however, prices still 
rule very low, and dealers appear to beoffering at under the equivalent 
of prices which are being quoted in England. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 17s. to 20s. 6d. ; 
pitch, London, 28s. 3d. to 28s. 6d.; east coast, 27s. 3d. to 27s. 6d.; 
west coast, 26s. to 26s. 6d. Benzol, 90 per cent., 9}d. to 9$d.; 50-90 
per cent., 7d.to74d. Toluol, 63d. to 63d. Crude naphtha, 24d. to 3d. ; 
solvent naphtha, 8d. to 84d.; heavy naphtha, 1od.to 104d. Creosote, 
London, 1§d. to 1,%d.; North, 13d. to1gd. Heavy oils, 2d. to 2,.d. 
Carbolic acid. 60 per cent., 2s. Refined naphthalene, £4 tos. to 48; 
salts, 21s. to 22s. 6d. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 13d. to 2d.; ““B”’ 
quality, 1d., nominal. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market continues very steady, and there isa good demand, 
especially for forward delivery. Beckton still quote {12 for prompt, 
but ask £12 2s. 64d. for November-December. The South Metro- 
politan Company are not at present offering anything for October 
delivery; and they report having declined {12 5s. for November- 
December. In Hull, there has been a good business done at about 
£11 17s. 6d. for prompt; and makers ask {12 2s. 6d. for November- 
December, although at present buyers will not entertain business at 
this price. The market closed firmer; business being reported at 
#12 per ton for October delivery. In Leith, sales are reported at {12 
tor prompt and /12 2s. 6d. November-December. There are several 
inquiries in the market for January-June; but makers are quoting 
almost probibitive prices for this period. In Liverpool, prices remain 
fairly high, and the demand appears to be very good for both prompt 
and forward delivery. 


In our London report last week it was stated that ‘‘ the position of 
pitch remains unchanged; ’’ and among the-quotations, the London 
price was given as 27s. to 27s. 6d. We are informed that during the 
week not one but several large parcels of London pitch were sold at 
the price of 28s. 6d. f.o.b. We may add that it is always a pleasure to 
us to receive, from authoritative sources, the prices at which business 
is done in residual products; so that comparison may be made with 
the prices emanating from the markets. 


_ — 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


The coal market continues steady in most departments. House 
varieties have not gone out in quite the same volume as had been 
expected; but colder weather having again set in, with an almost 
certain prospect of continuance, little fear need be entertained of any 
lessened output. The demand for slack remains firm at the quotations 
below. As indicative of the amplitude of the supply, a firm sent in a 
tender to the Electricity Committee of the Salford Corporation for 
unwashed slack at 6s. per ton, which was accepted ; but subsequently 
the tenderers objected to the strike clause in the Corporation torm of 
contract, when the clause was amended to meet with their wishes. In 
another coal contract with the Gas Committee, the desire of the same 
firm was not complied with, whereupon they withdrew their contract. 
Engine and forge coal continues in fair request ; and there is a satisfac- 
tory inquiry for coal for export. The following were the quotations for 
the week: Best house coal 13s. to 14s. per ton at the pit, secondary 
IIs. to 123., and common gs. to Ios. ; steam and forge coal, best 8s. to 
8s. 6d., common 7s. 6d. to 7s. 9d.; best slack 6s. to 6s. 64., secondary 
5S. to 5s. 6d., and common 4s. to 4s. 64. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The northern coal trade shows the change that is usual when the 
Baltic is nearer closing. There is more effect of this on the steam coal 
trade, which depends very largely indeed on the exports; while the 
gas coal trade has the benefit of the full home demand at this season. 
Best Northumbrian steam coals are 9s. per ton f.o.b., second-class 
steams are 8s. 3d., and steam smalls are 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. The col- 
lieries are well employed, but forward orders are fewer. In gas coals 
there is a considerable increase in the consumption ; and the deliveries 
on the long contracts now take up a large part of the output of the 
best coal collieries. Thecurrent quotation is from 7s. 94. to 8s, 3d. per 
ton f.o.b. for occasional cargoes. Thereis rather more inquiry for gas 
coal for next season’s shipment; and one or two contracts are said to 
have been settled at prices that are believed to be near those just 
named. In the coke trade, values are barely maintained; and as gas 
coke is now in larger output, the price is quieter, though the exports 
are maintained. Good gas coke is 13s. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade remains steady. This is the most that can be said of the 
present. As to the future, the outlook is more hopeful; it being 
looked upon as highly probable that masters and men wil! come to 
an amicable settlement as to wages. The prices quoted are: Main 
78. 3d. to 7s. 61. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, ell 8s. 3d. to 93. 3d., and 
splint 9s. to 93. 3d. The shipments for the week amounted to 247,030 
tons—a decrease of 496 tons upon the preceding week, and of 1934 
tons upon the corresponding week of last year. For the year to date, 
the total shipments have been 8,682,245 tons—an increase of 263,610 
tons upon the corresponding period. 








_ — 
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The Altrincham Town Council and the Gas-Works.— Replying to 
a communication from the Altrincham Town Council, Mr. F. R. B. 
Lindsell, the Secretary to the Gas Company, states, with respect to 
the sale of the Company's concern to the Local Authority, that the 
purchase-money, calculated on the basis of 25 times the full statutory 
dividend, would be £187,000. The amount of the mortgage bonds 


was £18,000; and the earliest date at which a transfer could take effect 
would be Dec. 31, 1905. 
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Water-Meters for Checking Waste.—Water consumption in Law- 
rence (Mass.) increased so rapidly in 1901-2 that the Water Board 
ordered meters to be placed on all services which were not already pro- 
vided with them. Up tothe end of 1903 they had been set on most 
of the services supplying two or more tenements, resulting in a saving 
of more than 70 million gallons of filtered water. The consumption 
was about 403 gallons per head daily last year. 


Pontefract Corporation and the Gas-Works.—As the outcome of 
the refusal of the Directors of the Pontefract Gas Company to lower 
the price of gas, it was proposed at the last meeting of the Corporation 
that the Gas and Water Committee should be instructed to take into 
consideration the possibility of effecting a purchase of the undertaking. 
The belief was expressed that the Company would not be unwilling to 
sell. The proposition was unanimously agreed to. 


St. Mary Church Gas-Works.—The Torquay Town Council decided 
last week to borrow £2927 for purposes connected with the gas-works 
at St. Mary Church. Mr. Pike, a member of the Council, said that 
when the works were taken over on the extension of the borough four 
years ago, they were described as a very valuable asset. Since then 
£11,000 had been spent on them. The present loans, it should be ex- 
plained, are for new mains and the relaying of old ones, slot-meter 
installations, new cookers, and meters and services. 


Kidderminster Water Supply.—At their meeting last Wednesday, 
the Kidderminster Town Council decided, by a substantial majority, 
to proceed at once to complete the scheme for perfecting the water 
supply of the borough, at a total cost of £18,000. One-third of the 
Corporation supported a motion to further defer the execution of the 
scheme ; but it was urged that the question had been under discussion 
for four years, and that frequently the borough had only received a 
partial supply of water. The Local Government Board have already 
approved of the complete scheme. 


The Wood Green Electric Lighting Scheme.—Several members of 
the Wood Green District Council feel very strengly upon the refusal of 
the Local Government Board to sanction a loan for carrying out an 
electricity scheme. At the last meeting of the Council, Mr. Marlow 
Reed contradicted the prevalent belief that the refusal had put an end 
to the Council’s hopes to be able eventually to provide electricity for 
themselves, instead of the supply being in the hands of a company. 
They had one of the best combined municipal schemes the country 
knew of; and it was a piece of political vice that their loan was re- 
fused. They had learned something since bringing forward their 
£43,000 scheme, and now their plan might be to go in for a £50,000 
scheme, by which the outlay on the mains would be very much less. 
He moved—‘‘ That this Council regrets the decision of the Local 
Government Board, but still adheres to its repeatedly expressed resolu- 
tion to obtain a municipal supply of electricity, according to the powers 
granted by Parliament, and instructs the Electricity Committee to 
consider and report upon the situation.’’ This was carried. 








Devonport Water-Works Arbitration.—In consequence of the Long 
Vacation, there has been further delay in delivering the award in the 
arbitration between the Devonport Corporation and the Devonport 
Water Company for the purchase of the undertaking of the latter. [It 
should have been ready for taking up on the 2gth ult.; but the time 


had now been extended to the 25th of December. Mr. Ram, K.C., the 
new Arbitrator, held his only sitting on the 23rd of July, the proceed. 
ings at which were reported in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ for Aug. 2. 


Gas-Works Extensions at Haverhill.—Last Wednesday, four new 
purifiers were opened at the Haverhill Gas-Works, by Alderman W, 
B. Gurteen, the Chairman of the Urban District Council, who after. 
wards entertained the Gas Committee and officials to a champagne 
lunch. The purifiers, which are 12 feet square by 44 feet deep, were 
supplied by Messrs. J. Firth Blakeley and Co., of Dewsbury. They 
form the first part of a scheme which will include the erection of an 
additional holder, as soon as the Committee see their way clear, 
During the proceedings, the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. J. 
B. Coster) and the Manager (Mr. G. F. Cutting) were heartily con. 
gratulated on the manner in which the whole of the work had been 
carried out. 


Stockport Water Supply.—At a recent meeting of the Water 
Committee of the Stockport Corporation, the Kinder Sub-Committee 
reported that, in view of the steady and substantial increase in the 
consumption of water, they had been considering how the supply could 
most advantageously be augmented; and they recommended that 
application should be made to Parliament for powers to take water from 
the River Kinder prior to the completion of the Kinder reservoir, and 
that conduit No. 1, authorized by the Stockport Corporation Water 
Act, 1901, should be laid as far as Disley, and an additional main 
laid to carry the water so abstracted to the existing Disley reservoirs. 
After a lengthy consideration of the matter, it was unanimously re- 
solved that the necessary application should be made to Parliament 
next session. This was agreed to by the Council at their meeting last 
week, 


The Cost of the Chard Gas Purchase.—Public opinion in Chard, 
which was much perturbed by the amount of the award in the arbitration 
for the purchase of the gas-works by the Corporation, has been further 
excited over the presentation of the bill of costs. At a meeting of the 
Town Council last week, Mr. Small severely commented on various 
items in the bill and especially criticized those members of the Council 
who constitute the Parliamentary Committee. These gentlemen, he 
said, had charged /10 1os. each for appearing in London as witnesses, 
in addition to their attending and hotel expenses. The Mayor said 
the items had been put into the bill on the advice of the Parliamentary 
Agents. Witnesses were required, and if members of the Council had 
not attended, other persons must have been paid. Mr. Small said only 
one was Called asawitness. Members of the Committee, although warned 
that they would not be wanted in London, nevertheless went up, and 
charged their full expenses. 
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Slot Meters as Life Savers.—In commenting on the decrease in the 
number of fatal lamp accidents reported to him, a provincial Coroner 
said he attributed the improvement partly to increased care in the 
selection and handling of lamps, but chiefly to the introduction of 
penny-in-the-slot gas-meters. 

Gas Consumption at Barry.—At a meeting of the Barry Gas and 
Water Committee lately, it was reported that instead of the {1000 
estimated to be required in respect of the gas and water undertaking, 
only £300 was wanted ; the difference being due to the fact that there 
had been a large increase in the consumption of gas. Mr. M‘Cann 
moved for a Sub-Committee to investigate whether the price of gas 
could not be reduced; but the motion was adjourned. 


Gas for School Lighting.—At their meeting on Monday last week, 
the Woking School Managers had before them a report of the Finance 
Committee to the effect that they had considered the question of light- 
ing the schools, and made the following recommendations : ‘‘ That the 
whole of the Maybury Schools be lighted with gas, with Lucas lights 
fitted in all the larger rooms, and an outside lamp placed at each 
entrance, and that application be made to the Central Committee for 
the work to bedone.’’ The report was adopted. 


A New Reservoir for St. Helens.—A new covered reservoir at Brown 
Edge, capable of holding ro million gallons, was recently opened by the 
Mayor of St. Helens (Alderman J. Massey, J.P.), who was presented 
with a silver key as a memento of the occasion. The reservoir was 
constructed from the designs of the Water Engineer (Mr. J. J. Lack- 
land). It is 338 feet long, 315 feet wide, and 16 feet deep; and it will 
bring the total service reservoir capacity of the town up to 124 million 
gallons. The reservoir is constructed entirely of concrete; and the 
cotal cost of the work, including mains and connections, but exclusive 
of the land, has been £28,105, or equivalent to {2 15s. 3d. per 
1000 gallons capacity. 

New Electricity Works for Torquay.—Considerable doubt con- 
tinues to be expressed at Torquay as to the wisdom of the policy to 
which the Town Council are committed in connection with their elec- 
tricity undertaking. It has become necessary to erect new works on a 
site which will permit extensions when required, which is impossible 
in the present works. In view of the proposed intrcduction of electric 
tramways, the new works are to be adapted for the supply of current 
for traction as well as lighting, and are to cost £42,000. A few days 
ago, tenders were before the Council for the erection of the chimney- 
shaft for the new works. Doubt was expressed by several members as 
to the wisdom of proceeding with the undertaking until it is quite cer- 
tain that the Tramway Company will be able to carry out their agree- 
ment with the Corporation. The Mayor and other speakers contended, 
however, that, whether or not the tramways were provided, provision 
must be made to meet the increased demand for electricity for lighting : 
and though it was suggested that very much smaller works would 
suffice if tramway traction had not to be considered, it was decided to 
accept the tender recommended. 





Assessment of the Darlington Gas-Works.—A difference having 
arisen between the Darlington Guardians and the Town Council with 
regard to the assessment of the gas-works, it has been agreed to refer 
the matter to arbitration, the cost of which will be equally divided 
between the parties. The amount in dispute is about £1700, 


Cirencester Gas Company, Limited.—The annual general meeting 
of this Company was held on the 3oth ult., when the report presented 
showed that the business of the Company had been progressive and 
remarkably good. The quantity of gas sold exceeded that of the pre- 
ceding year, which was a record one, by 1,696,900 cubic feet. Owing 
to the reduction in price of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet from Michaelmas, 
1903, the amount received was only £73 beyond that of the year 1902; 
but the residuals produced rather more than £260 in excess of that 
period. The balance standing to the credit of the revenue account 
was £2913; and the Directors recommended the payment of dividends 
for the half. year of £11, £7 14s., and £5 10s. per cent. on the several 
classes of shares, and the placing of £250 to the depreciation account. 


The Carriage of Coal to Belfast.—The Belfast Gas Committee 
have been considering the question of chartering vessels to convey coal 
from English ports to the gas-works; but the Chief Clerk has advised 
them that their powers, under the Act of 1874, do not permit of this 
being done. They then discussed the desirability of procuring barges 
and conveying the coal from the ships to the works; and it was 
resolved ‘‘ that the facts be placed before the Local Government Board, 
with a view to their favourably considering the proposal to procure 
and work barges, and giving their consent to the necessary expendi- 
ture.’’ The Board, however, replied that they observed Counsel had 
advised the Corporation that they had no power to incur expenditure 
for this purpose. The Board added that they were not empowered to 
authorize a payment not allowed by law; and that, even if such 
authorization were given, it would not render the payment legal. 


Visit to the Bury Gas-Works.—Last Saturday week, about a 
hundred of the citizens took advantage of the facilities afforded to 
the members of the local Ratepayers’ Association to visit the gas-works. 
The party were met by Alderman Fletcher (the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee) and Mr. H. Simmonds (the Gas Manager), and were first 
of all conducted to the tar distillery at Deardens. After this, they 
returned to the gas-works, over practically the whole of which they 
were shown; particular attention being drawn to the machinery by 
which the coal is received at the railway siding and automatically dealt 
with. It was pointed out that from the time the coal was delivered 
at the works until it left in the form of gas, tar, or coke, it was never 
handled once. In the Manager’s room, Mr. Simmonds showed what 
could be produced from a pound of coal, and explained that nothing 
whatever was now wasted. During the past six years, he said, the 
aggregate profit on the gas undertaking was about {60,000. Before 
the party left, votes of thanks were accorded Alderman Fletcher, Mr. 
Simmonds, Mr. Harold Smith (the Chemist), and Mr. J. Taylor (the 
Inside Manager). 
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London Office: 
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Improved Lighting at Axminster.—Considerable improvements 
have recently been carried out at the Axminster Gas-Works, and new 
and larger mains have been laid. The result is a vast improvement in 
the supply of gas, which was formerly inadequate; while the lighting 
of the streets has been greatly enhanced by fixing incandescent lamps 
in the more important positions. 


Electric Lighting Twice the Cost of Gas at Mexborough.—Small 
consumers of electricity in Mexborough feel that they have been vic- 
timized, and they express their grievance in a petition which was pre- 
sented at the last meeting of the District Council. They say they were 
induced to use current by the statement made on handbills issued by the 
Council that at 5d. per unit electricity would be as cheap as, or cheaper 
than, gas at 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Actual experience has taught 
them that electric light works out at double the cost of gas. It may 
be added that there was a heavy loss on the past year’s working of the 
Council's undertaking, notwithstanding that nothing was allowed for 
renewals or depreciation. 


Cheaper Gas for Windsor.—In moving the adoption of the report 
and balance-sheet at the recent half-yearly meeting of the Windsor 
Royal Gaslight Company, the Chairman (Mr. J. L. Hollis, J.P.) said 
there had been an increase of nearly 2 million cubic feet, or 44 per 
cent., in the quantity of gas sold. The unaccounted-for gas was under 
4 per cent.; and the quantity sold per ton of coal carbonized was over 
10,300 cubic feet. The Board were glad to be able to announce that 
the price would be reduced by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the 
Ist inst. He added that they had supplied gas of over 154-candle 
power throughout the six months, though the Act only specified 
14 candles; and he pointed out that if everyone would use incan- 
descent burners for lighting, the latter power would be quite sufficient 
for illumination and cooking and heating. The price then could be 
still further reduced. The amount available for distribution was 
£3263; and full dividends on all the classes of shares were declared. 


Comparative Cost of Gas and Electricity —The Wrexham Town 
Council have been contemplating an extension of their electric lighting 
cables; but the proposal having met with some opposition, it has been 
referred back to the Electric Supply Committee for further considera- 
tion. A ratepayer points out in a local paper that the prospect of a 
profitable return to the Corporation on the extension is not clear; it 
having been demonstrated over and over again that electricity costs 
four times as much as incandescent gas in public lamps. He gives the 
following comparative figures for the two illuminants : One incandes- 
descent gas-burner yielding over 60-candle power, and consuming 
4 cubic feet of gas per hour, will consume in 1800 hours 7200 cubic 
feet of gas, which at 2s. 9d. per 1ooo net will cost 19s. 94d. Add cost 
of maintenance, at 9d. per quarter, 3s., and the inclusive cost is 
£1 2s.94d. To obtain the same lighting power by 16-candle electric 
incandescent lights, four lamps would be required, taking in 1800 hours 
over 4co units, which at 44d. per unit would cost £7 10s. Taking off 
5 per cent. discount, 7s. 6d., the net cost for current only is £7 2s. 6d. 
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The Cost of the Barnsley Water Scheme.—It is announced that 
something like a further £80,000 is required to complete the Midhope 
Water scheme of the Barnsley Corporation. The original estimate 
was about £170,000; but up to the present the outlay has been nearly 
£300,000. The question has recently been discussed by the Council in 
Committee ; and it is stated that as a result application is to be made 
for power to borrow the additional sum named. 


Gas Purchase Question at Otley.—The Sub-Committee of the 
Otley District Council who were recently appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of promoting a Bill for the purchase of the local gas under- 
taking, have presented a report in which they suggest that this should 
be done. In submitting the report to the Council, the Chairman (Mr. 
Greaves) pointed out that in the Otley Gas Company’s Act of rgo1 
there was a clause which stated that if a Bill for the purpose named 
was promoted in Parliament within the next four sessions, no opposi- 
tion would be offered beyond the protection of the Company’s own in- 
terests. The time for exercising this prerogative was fast passing away ; 
and therefore it was necessary to move at once. By eight votes to two, 
the Council approved of the Committee’s recommendation. 


The Depth of Mains Question in Dublin.—At the meeting of the 
Dublin City Council last Thursday, the County Surveyor (Mr. Collen) 
brought forward a notification of the plans submitted to him by the Gas 
Company in connection with the laying of their mains. He was not 
satisfied with the depth at which the pipes were to be laid, as, in his 
opinion, it was not sufficient to secure them from injury by steam- 
rollers. The Chairman (Mr. P. J. O'Neill, J P.) said the law seemed 
to be with the Company. Mr. Shannon (Solicitor) urged that the 
matter should becontested withthe Company. The Chairman thought 
the Council should continue in the attitude they had taken up to the 
present, and stand by their own officer’s decision as to what he regarded 
as the proper depth for the laying of the gas-pipes, and should refuse 
to accept the decision of the Police Magistrate on this question, no 
matter how often repeated. This course was agreed to. 


Rio de Janeiro and Electricity and Alcohol as Illuminants.— 
According to paragraphs which have been going the round of the 
Press, Rio de Janeiro has been occupying itself afresh with the ques- 
tion of artificial illumination. It is stated, for example, by the ‘‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’’ that the city ‘‘ is about to be supplied with establish- 
ments for thesupply of electric power ; twocompanies having been formed 
for this purpose. One of these is of local organization, with a capital 
of 4,000,000 milreis. The other has been incorporated in Canada, 
with a capital of $50,000,0co, subscribed partly by Americans and 
partly by Canadians. As a competitor in some way of electricity, 
alcohol is also now engaging much attention as an illuminating and 
industrial agent. Its employment is much advocated in the interest of 
the sugar industry of the country, which has fallen into a very pre- 
carious condition. An exhibition of apparatus used in the production 
of alcohol and its application did much to show the public the possi- 
bilities of the article ; and it is expected that an increased demand for 
commodities connected with this branch of trade will result.’’ 








NEW CONVEYOR CO., LTD., 
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Write for Particulars of ARCHD. LITTLE’S PATENT CONVEYORS FOR COAL AND COKE. 
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The Salford Corporation have granted £50 towards the funds of 
the Earl’s Court Exhibition. 

The Luton Gas Company have reduced the price of gas to 2s. 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet as from Michaelmas. 


The Directors of the Imperial Continental Gas Association recom- 
mend a dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year ended June 30, free 
of tax. 

The Local Government Board have intimated to the Halifax Cor- 
poration that sufficient reason has not been shown for extending the 
period of repayment of the sum of £91,685 recently sanctioned by them 
for water-works purposes. 

Great satisfaction was expressed with the lighting of the hall at 
Luton which was specially built for Mr. Chamberlain's meeting last 
week. This was carried out by means of 25 Lucas lamps, having an 
illuminating power of 15,700 candles. 


Messrs. Joseph Taylor and Co., of Bolton, have received a repeat 
order for one of their latest builds of 14-inch plate-lead saturators, 
with a 2-inch bottom, for the Blackpool Corporation, in connection 
with their No. 2 sulphate of ammonia plant. 


We have just received from Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, and Co., Ltd., 
a copy of their new Catalogue No. 206 of gas fittings and accessories. 
The list isa most complete one, extending as it does to nearly 350 pages ; 
and it should prove of considerable use to gas managers during the 
forthcoming busy season. 


The new offices of the Bristol Gas Company, which were described 
and illustrated in the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ a few weeks ago, are brought under 
the notice of architects by means of a double-page plate in the current 
number of the ‘‘ Builder.’’ The Architect of this very effective building 
is Mr. W. V. Gough, of Bristol. 


As aconsequence, it is said, of ore of the Russian Companies 
having been selling forward under the agreed-upon price, the Scotch 
Oil Companies have broken away from the understanding to only sell 
for prompt delivery. —The Companies will now sell for forward delivery ; 
and they have fixed the season's price of burning oils-at 53d. to 6}d. 
per gallon. 

An additional 1d. per ton on coal brought to London was imposed 
by the Railway Companies from the Ist inst., after due notice of the 
increase. The railway returns for 1903 give the coal brought to 
London by railway in 1903 as only 7,102,000 tons. This additional 
1d. per ton would therefore amount to about £29,000 a year, to be dis- 
tributed among about six Companies. 


Carbon from gas-retorts was held by the Board of General Ap- 
praisers to be duitable at 20 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 415 
of the present Tariff Act. An analysis showed the substance to con- 
tain 92°66 per cent. of fixed carbon, and it was assessed for duty, under 
paragraph 97, at 25 per cent. ad valorem, as an ‘‘ article composed of 
carbon.’’ The Board held that it was similar to coke, and reversed 
the action of the Customs authorities. 





By an announcement last week in our advertisement columns, 
our readers will see that on the 2oth inst. Messrs. Alexander, Daniel, 
and Co. will offer for sale £15,000 of 7 per cent. maximum consolidated 
stock of the Bristol Water Company, in lots of £100 and upwards, at 
the reserved price of £147 per £100 of stock. 


We have received from the ‘‘ Omega’’ Odourless Gas-Stove Com- 
pany, Limited, of Bristol, a copy of a new price list of their rapid bot- 
air circulators. In addition to illustrations of the different styles of 
stove, and sundries for use with same, which the Company have on 
sale, the booklet contains a description of the construction of the 
apparatus and a statement of the advantages claimed for it. 


The electric light is not in favour with the Whitehaven Board of 
Guardians. Ata recent meeting, a motion condemning a proposal by 
the County Council to introduce electricity at the asylum was passed. 
One member said an expression of opinion going from a town like 
Whitehaven on the question of electric light would be very valuable. 
They knew from sad experience that they were promised that the elec- 
tric light undertaking would be a gold mine, or something equal to it, 
instead of which it has proved a very serious loss. 


The ‘' Iron and Coal Trades Review ’’ learns that contracts have 
been ertered into for some 30,000 tons of Durham coal (stipulated 
brands) for the Naples Gas-Works—one-half at 14s. 2d. a ton, c.i-f. 
Naples, and the other for a specially good coal at 14s. 6d., which 
figures are estimated to leave 8s. and 8s. 6d. respectively f.o.b. ex tax. 
It is also reported that a London firm of merchants have just con- 
tracted for 150,000 to1s of good Durham gas coals intended for ship- 
ment to the Baltic, at a cost of slightly under 8s. a ton, f.0.b. ex tax. 


A new Association—the Institute of Hygiene—having for its object 
the dissemination of knowledge on the subject of personal and domestic 
hygiene, has lately been formed. It aims to be self-supporting; and 
in order to accomplish this, there has been organized a permanent 
exhibition of hygienic products and appliances—for example, foods, 
clothing, filters, stoves, &c.—open free to the general public. The 
revenue gained from the rents paid by exhibitors will be devoted to 
educational work, which will take the form of local lectures, with 
examinations and certificates. The exhibition, which was opened by 
Sir J. Fayrer on the 3oth ult., is held at 34, Devonshire Street, W. 2g7’, 


We have received from the Wholesale Fittings Company their 
new season's catalogue of novelties. The Company’s business now 
consists entirely of the supply incandescent mantles, burners, and 
accessories ; and they are shown in great variety in the 80 closely 
printed pages of which the catalogue consists. The Company are 
agents for the ‘‘Star”’ inverted burners and mantles, and samples of 
these and globes are included. The Company, who are also proprietors 
of the ‘‘ Bonbac’’ ‘‘ Natco,’’ and ‘‘Coninco’’ mantles, state that the 
first-named mantle is now being used for street lighting in Farringdon 
Street and Holborn; and it is said that the City authorities are 
quite satisfied with it. Among other municipal bodies who have adopted 
the mantle for public lighting are the Walsall Corporation. 








GARBURETTED WATER-GAS APPARATUS 





Merrifiieid—Westcott-—Pearson Patents. 





The Economical Gas Apparatus Gonstraction 60., Lé. 


London Offices: 19, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


"CARBURETED, LONDON.” 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS 


Anerican Offices : TORONTO. 


TJ‘ELEGRAPHIO ADDRESS: 


W. H. PEARSON, Chairman. 

W. H. PEARSON, Junr., Deputy-Chairman., 
J. T. WESTCOTT, Manager. 

L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.Inst.M.E,, Engineer 


ENGINEERS. 





The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of Carburetted 
Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 


Cub. Ft. Daily. Cub. Ft. Daily, 


BLACKBURN. . . .  . 4,250,000 ST. CATHERINES (Remodelled). 250,000 TONBRIDGE. . . . . 800,000 
WINDSOR 8T. WORKS, BIR- KINGSTON, PA. . . . . 125,000 STRETFORD. . . . . 500,000 

MINGHAM - 2,000,000 PETERBOROUGH, ONT. . . 250,000 OLDBURY . . . . . 300,000 
SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 2,000,000 WILKESBARRE, PA. . . . 750,000 TODMORDEN. . » 500,000 
COLCHESTER . . . . 300,000 8T. CATHERINES (2ad Cont) . 250,000 SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Third : 
BIRKENHEAD . . ._ . 2,250,000 BUFFALO, N.Y. . . .  . 2,000,000 Contract). . . « « 2,000,000 
SWINDON (New Swindon Gas Co.) 120,000 WINNIPEG, MAN. 500,000 YORK (Second Contract) . » 750,000 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Second COLCHESTER (Second Contract) 800,000 ROCHESTER (Second Contract). 500,000 

Contract) ; 2,000,000 YORK . . . . . . £750,000 NEWPORT (HON.). . . . 250,000 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM ROCHESTER. . . .  . 500,000 TOKIO, JAPAN . . . . 1,000,000 

(Second Contract) ‘ - 2,000,000 KINGSTON, ONT. . , ‘ . $00,000 PERNAMBUCO (Brazil) ‘ » 125,000 
HALIFAX . . . . . 4,000,000 CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT . 2,000.00 MALTON. ° ., » 150,000 
TORONTO . . «.  . + . 250,000 DULUTH, MINN.. . .  . 300,000 DULUTH, MINN. (2nd Cont.) » 300,000 
OTTAWA . - « 250,000 CATERHAM. . . . + . 150,000 BROCKVILLE (ONT.) . . . 250,000 
LINDSAY (Remodeled) - . 125,000 LEICESTER... . . 9,000.000 SMETHWICK. . . .  . 500,000 
MONTREAL... . « 600,000 ENSCHEDE (HOLLAND) . « 150,000 GRAVESEND. . . 300,000 
TORONTO (Second Contract BUENOS AYRES (RIVER NEWPORT MON. (Second Contract) 250,000 

Remodelled) . ° ‘ ~ 2,000,000 PLATE CO.) . ° : - 700,000 TORONTO (Third Contract) . . 780,000 
BELLEVILLE... . 250,000 BURNLEY ... . . 4,500,000 TORONTO (Fourth Contract) , 1,000,000 
OTTAWA (Second Contract). - 250,000 KINGSTON-ON- THAMES ‘ - 1,750,000 MONTREAL, ONT. (2nd Cont.) . 1,800,000 
BRANTFORD (Remodelled). . 200,000 ACCRINGTON. . . . . 500,000 HAMILTON, ONT. a 


LEEDS, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 


LEICESTER (2nd Cont.), 1,000,000 C. Ft. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 


AND, IN ADDITION, 4,000,000 CUBIC FEET DAILY; also Coal-Gas Plants at NELSON, B.C,, 
CHATHAM, BERLIN, NAPANEE, OWEN SOUND, CALGARY, and WINNIPEG. 




















Situations Vacant. 
Company. 


Applications by Oct. 31. 
ENGINE DRIVER. Gas 


METER MAN. 
by Oct. 18. 
Situations Wante?, 


Plant, &c., For Sale. 


HiGuH-PoweER LAMPS. 


ENGINEER AND MANAGER. 


and Water Works Supplies 


SUPERINTENDENT (CAPE Town). 
London Offices. 
Padiham Gas Department. 


and Construction Company, 
Sutton Water Company. 


ENGINEER IN GAS-WORKS. 
SUPERINTENDENT. Distribution Department. No. 4271. 


Limited. 


W. Jackson, Leven, Fife. 


Stamford and St. Martins Gas | 


Cape Town cx | 


Applications | 
| 
| 
| 
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Company Meeting. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 
Street Hotel. Nov. 1. 2.30. 


Cannon 


Stocks and Shares. 


BARNET GAS AND WATER 2 = pag 
CROYDON GAs Company. Nov. 
IrrorpD Gas Company. Oct. 18. 
LOWESTOFT WATER AND GAsSCompany. Oct. 25. 
SouTH EssEx WATER Company. Oct. 25. 
SOUTHEND WATER Company. Oct. 18 

STIRLING GASLIGHT Company. Nov. 8 

| West Kent Gas Company. Oct. 18. 


Oct. 23. 





WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


TENDERS FOR 


Benzol. 


Coke. 


PINNER GAs Company. Tenders by Oct. 13. 


Water-Gas Plant. 


ReccHDALE GAS DEPARTMENT. 


—_———___. 


Heywoop GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 18, 


Tenders by Oct. 19. 




















GAS 


COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 99. 





















































Company. 
3 
Ss 
Issue Share = x3 
= 2 
a) 
| 
£ | | 
50,000 10; Apl. 14 
100,000 IO | - 
220,000 | 5 | May 12 
140,C 00 5 | - 
£0,000 | 10 | Aug. 31 
251,810 10 | - 
53,200 10 - 
380,000 | Stk. | Aug. 12 
300,000 o» R 
50,000 | 5, ” 
206,250 | ,, June 10 
220,000 | Stk. | Sept. 15 
246,320 ” ” 
4€0,000 20 | Sept. 29 
100,coo | Stk. | Aug. 12 
165,7C¢0 » | = 
500,000 10 | May 12 
250,000 | Stk. | June 29 
150,000 20 | July 14 
100,090 10 | Sept. 2 
10,000 10 | Apl. 28 
50,000 50 | May 3 
50,000 | Stk. | June 29 
1,375,000 | Stk Aug. 3! 
560,000 | ,, | 
450,000 | ,, | June 10 
800,000 | Stk. | June 10 
200,000 | , | 
486,¢90 | 0 | July 14 
354,060 To | = 
15,243,200 | Stk. | Aug. 12 
2,600,000 we oT im 
3:799:735 | » |» 
4,193,975 | » | June 29 
258,740 | Stk. | Sept. 15 
70,000 | 10] Sept. 29 
3,800,000 | Stk, May 12 
473,600 | Stk. | Aug. 12 
175,036 | Stk. | Aug. 31 
561,000 | Stk. | Aug. 31 
718,100 | 4, | - 
306,08 3 » | June 2 
j 
























































| | 
cs } . | Bo | 
vc. | Rise = ; .- F- 
S33 | on Yield | 5 & cs 
25 NAME. | Prices, | Fall] pavest- || Issue. [Share| £33 | 226 
ra ap | Wh. ment. | ” 5 Roe 
=) | | | o 
| | 
p.c | | £s.d £ p.c 
ro} _ | Alliance & Dublin 10 p.C. 20—2I | oe 5 0 O 75,°00 | 5 | June 29/ 5 
7h Do 7 p.c. | 134—14} | «- > 3 $} 560,000 | 100 | Oct. 1 5 
64 | Bombay, Ltd... .| 04-63 | -. | 416 4/1 250,000} 1c0 we 4s 
64 Do. New, £4 paid | 49—5t | -- | 4 18 11 | 541,920 20 | May 2 34 
14 Bourne- )Iopc.. .| 29—30 +I} 413 4]! 1,515,892 | Stk. | July 29] 43 
7 mouth Gas} B7p.c. .| 144—154 | -- 410 4) 406,25 | Stk. | July 1 33 
6 and Water } Pref. 6p.c. | 14—15 . 4 0 0} 15,0C0 10 | Aug. 31 | 10 
12 Brentford Consolidated | 235-240 | -- 5 0 O 52,940 I) - 7 
9 Do. New . | 178—183 | «+ | 415 4) 300,00 | Stk. | May 12] 8 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . | 125—130 3 10 11 | 600,0c0 Sept. 15 | 7 
4 Do. 4pe. Deb. .| 102—105 316 2 || 235,005 | Stk. ~— 64 
It Brighton & Hove Orig. | 207—212 | -- | 5 3 9/j| © 398,490 5 | Apl. 28! 5 
gs | Do, A. Ord. Stk. .| 148—153 | 2/5 4 7/| 796,980 | 5 | July 28] 5 
10 British . | 384-304") - 5 I 31} 492,:00| 10>] June 1] 4 
6 | Bromley, Ord. 5 p. c. «| 114—118 > & 2] 851,070 10} Apl. 28] 7 
44 | Do. do. 34p.c | 88—93 | -+ | 416 9 || 300,000 | Stk. | June 29 | 4 
7 Buenos Ayres (New) L td.| IIZ—1I2 | ee | 516 8) 250,000; 10/ Sept.15]} 6 
4 } Do. 4 p.c. | QO2—94 45 | 70,030 | 50] June 29 5 
84 | Cagliari, Ltd. .| 22—2 ee 1617 6) 135,coo | Stk. | Mar. 10 | 10 
10. 6 | Cape Town & Dis, Ltd. | 134—144* 61711 |} 209,984! ,, a 10 
45 | Do. 4hpcPref. .| 9t—9; 412 4) 523,498 ,, 10 
6 Do. 6p.c. 1st Mort.| 5I—53 § 13 2 | 123,998 | Stk. | Sept. 29 | 5 
4h Do. 4%p.c. Deb. Stk | | 98—100 410 0| 70,000 10 a 1I 
5;5 Commercial 4 pc Stk. 108—112 412 10 || 6,250,coo | Stk. | Aug. 12] 5% 
5 Do. 34 p.c. do. | 104—107 | ++ | 413 6 |] 1,832,700 - July 114] 3 
3 Do. p.c. Deb. Stk.| 83—86 one 13 9 9] 575,0 0 | Stk. | Aug. 31 55 
6 Continental Union, Ltd.| to2—107 | ++ | 512 2) 60,000 | ,, cf 5 
7 f Do. 7 pc. Pref. | | 135—140 | 5 0 Oo} 522,533 | ss July 4] 5 
II European, Ltd. . | 194—20} 28 2 ae 2 380,940 | Stk. | May 12 5 
II Do £7 Tos paid  2—is +i | 2 oO 87,950 i | a 4 
4755 Gas- )4 4 P.c. “Ord. -| 94-96 - | 410 10) 120,000 | Stk. | Aug. 31 | 6} 
34 ~=light | 35 p.c. max. | 87—89 | 318 8 325,520 | ,, vel 4 
4 and | 4 p.c. Con. Pref. | 107—I10 1312 9] 115,000 | ,, June 2 4 
3 Coke! 3 p.c Con. Deb. | 87—89 Le 7 3 182,380 | 10] June 10} 8 
5 Hastings & St. L. 34 p.c.| go—95 iss 3 149,900 | 10/ July 1 5 
It Hongkong & China, Ltd.| 15—16* |617 6 30,000 | Stk. | Aug. 31 | 73 
10 Imperial Continental . | 204—207 4 16 7 255,636 | ,, * 64 
3 Do. 34p.c. Deb Red.| 95—08 1/3 1% 4] 50,000 | __,, oe 517 
6 Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. . | 115—120 5 0 oOo} 59,416 | ,, June 29 3 
O Liverpool United A. | 218—220 | 4 10 11 |} 745,872 | 45 Aug. 12 5 
7 Do. do. B | 15§8-—160 | a 2-6 85,009 - = 5 
4 Do. do. Deb. Stk. | 106—108 1314 1 || 160,000; ,, | June 29| 4 











NAME. 


Malta & Medn., Ltd. . 
Met. of 5 p-C. Deb.. 
Melbourne } 44 p.c. Deb. 

Monte Video, Ltd. 


Newc' tle & G’ tesh’ d Con. 


Do 35 p.c. Deb. 

North Middies SEX 10 P.c. 

7pc. 

Oriental, Ltd. a 
Ottoman, Ltd. 


Plym’th & St’house 5 p.c. 


Primitiva Ord. .. . 
Do. 5p.c. Pref. . 
Do. 4p.c.Deb. . 

River Plate Ord.. . . 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb, 

San Paulo, Ltd. . . « 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. . 

— . 2 8 8 


De C 
Shrews'! ury Ord. 5 p: c. 
South African. . 
South Met., 4 p.c. Ord. 
Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 
S'th Suburb'n s Goll, 5 p.c. 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 
Do. 5 pc. Deb. Stk. 
Southampton Ord. ; 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
Tottenham ) A5 P oS < 
and B35 p.c. . 
Edmonton ls p.c. Deb. 
Tuscan, Ltd. . 
Do. 5pc. Deb. Red. 
Wands- ASDG « +s 
worth | B 3% DC. © » 
and C35 pc. . - 
Putney } 
West Ham 5 p.c. Ord, 
Do. 5p.c. Pref. . . 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. 


3 p.c Deb. Stk. 





Closing 
Prices. in 


43-43 
IOI—103*| oe 
g%—100* 
1o3—114 
1043—105 
92—924 
I9—20 
13—14 és 
142—147 | +2 
54—64 | .-- 


53—5g | +8 
444g | es 
93—95 - 
JIZ—I2 | ov 
93—95 
1I—12 oa 
49—5t ee 
237—239 . 
234—238 ; 
234—-236 | oe 
1043-1073" 
15—16* 
125—127 
87—89 ; 
117—122 | +2 
I2c— 25 | +2 
133138 | .. 
105—I10 | .. 
120—"’25 | +2 
Q5—I00 | .. 
104—107 
83—8? 
g6—_8 
150—I55 
120—125 ; 
102—I07 | .. 
78—83 
Q5—I00 | .. 
II15—I20 | .. 
103—I1c8 | .. 


























Prices marked * are Ex div. 
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No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ** JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name and 


address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 

Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 

Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Payable in Advance. 





WALTER KING, II, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 21s. ; Half Year, 10s. 6d. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in Advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonnvon, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O. 1571a Central. 












OXIDE OF IRON. 





() SELL S OXIDE has a larger annual 


sale than all other Oxides combined. 
SPENT OXIDE purchased in any district, 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD, 
JoHN Wa. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 


PALMERSTON HovsE, Lonpon, E.C, 










Resists 4500° Fahr. 


Broad Street, London E.C., 


WINKELMANN’S 


OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 


** Volcanism, London.” 










SULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially , 


suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: Brnmincuam, ‘Lezps, and WAKEFIELD, 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 
| WET AND DRY GAS- METERS, PREPAYMENT 
| oe STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 254.0ldham, and 2412 HOP, London. 
Telegrams i— 
** Brappock, OLDHAM,’’ and ‘“‘ METRIQUE, LONDON.”’ 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 


5, Crooxkep Lanz, Lonpon, E.C, 


B4LE & CHURCH will be pleased to 
send Samples and Quotations, and make Offers 
for SPENT OXIDE. 


BALE’S FIRE CEMENT, PAINT, AND GAS COAL 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 


> 
| HE First Dutch Bog Ore Co., Ltd., 
(Eerste Hollandsche Yzererts Maaty), 
| ROTTERDAM. 
| General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON; and at Tower 


Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER, 
London Managers— 
E, PADFIELD & CO., 96-98, Leadenhall Street, 


Lane, Lonpon, E.C., 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


eter cen am 


GS PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER, CHAPMAN, AND MESSEL, LimITED, 36, Mark 
Works: SILVERTOWN. 


Telegrams: ‘*‘ HypRocHLORIC, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 341 AVENUE. 





LONDON, E.C, 
General Manager (for Scotland)— 
J, B, MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell 8t., GLASGOW, 








ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices : Commercial Buildings, Lzzps, 


Correspondence invited, 
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HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Lent on Hire. 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
READ HOLLIDAY AND Sons, LTp., HUDDERSFIELD, 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
| Lepper CYCLES and Slot Copper 





COLLECTORS. Latest Design and lowest 
Prices. For Cash or gradual payments. Catalogue 
free. 

MELROSE CycLE Company, COVENTRY. 





————_ 


“NUGEPE” CEMENT. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO,, 
VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant, 

For all Gas Joints. 

For all Tar Joints. 

For all Ammonia J oints. 


AMMonrACAL Liquor wanted by 


JoHN Ritzey & Sons, Hapton, near AccRINGTON, 











THE KEITH LIGHT. 


OVER 1600 INSTALLATIONS IN DAILY USE. 
EE illustrated advertisement in next 


week’s issue. 
JAMES KEITH AND BLACKMAN, Co, LtTpD., 27, Farring- 
don Avenue, Lonpon, E.C. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 


GREENE & SONS, Ltd. are pre- 


« pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FITTING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo. 

SURREY ENGINEERING WoRKS, BLACKFRIARS RoaD, 
Lonpon, S.E. 
Telephone: 1698 Hop, Telegrams: ‘* Lumrnosity.’’ 


AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
AND WAKEFIELD. 


OAL GAS TAR wanted. 
BEST PRICES GIVEN. 
SHARPNESS CHEMICAL CoMPANY, LIMITED, Sharpness 
Docks, GLos, 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 














PUBLICATIONS. ‘*‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,’ 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘‘DOCTRINE of 


EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’’ 6d.; 
SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,”’ 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘* Patent London.’’ Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


MMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrRMINGHAM, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
AND WAKEFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Plants. 

For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS. ring up ‘'0848 
Botton,”’ or Telegraph ‘‘ SATURATORS, BOLTON.”’ 

Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 

JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORES, 
BOLTON, 


NGINEER (Age 2/) who has served 


his time with a good Gas Engineering Firm, de- 
sires Situation in Gas-Works. Has good Gas- Works 
Experience. Testimonials sent on if desired. 
Address W. Jackson, High Street, Leven, FIFre. 














TO GAS-FITTING MANUFACTURERS. 
[HE Advertiser, having represented 


Hodge & Co., of London, on the South Coast for 
upwards of 40 Years, is open to represent any similar 
House. He has an excellent connection with Gas 
Companies and Fitters. 

Address I. L. Lowr, Hambleden House, Brentford, 
MIDDLESEX. 


SUPERINTENDENT DISTRIBUTION 


DEPARTMENT. 
ANTED, re-engagement as above, 
Practical knowledge of Gas-Fitting in all 
branches, including Automatic Work. Experienced in 
the Control of Workmen, Mainlayers, Estimating, Time 
Sheets, Public Lighting, ‘&e. Highest References. 
Address No. 4271, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E. CG. 





CAPE TOWN AND DISTRICT ! GASLIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ANTED for South Africa, to work 


under Manager, a smart SUPERINTENDENT 
for the Suburban Gas-Works of this Company, making 
+ Million feet daily. Must be good Carbonizer and have 
practical knowledge of Water-Gas Plant, Testing, &c. 
One with knowledge of Constructional Work preferred, 
(No out-door work.) Commencing Salary, £300. 
Apply Carr Town Gas Company, 35, New Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 








| 


RoBERt DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 

Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Ross 
Mount Iron-Works, ELLAND, 


HE Gas and Water-Works Supplies 


and Construction Company undertake all Gas 
and Water Work, Main Laying, &c. Gas and Water 
Works Financed and Loans Granted. Shares and Stock 
accepted in part payment for Work and Materials 
supplied. Gas-Works purchased outright. 
Address, 99, CANNON STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 


SPENT OXIDE. 
(THE South Metropolitan Gas Company 
} are always open to receive OFFERS of SPENT 
OXIDE. 
Chief Office : 709, Old Kent Road, London, 8.E, 
Telegrams: ‘*‘ MetTroGcas, LONDON.”’ 


Larne, at the Pumping-Station of 


small Country Water-Works, an ENGINE 
DRIV ER. One who has had Experience with Hornsby’s 
Oil Engine, and thoroughly understands Gas and Water 
Service and Main Laying. 

Applications should be made stating full Particulars 
with lowest Wages, and copies of Testimonials, to the 
GAS AND WATER-WoRKS SUPPLIES AND CONSTRUCTION 
Company, LIMITED, 99, Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


(PHE Sutton District Water Company, 


Sutton, Surrey, require the services of a METER 
MAN. The applicant must be thoroughly acquainted 
and used to reading and repairing Kennedy and all 

other classes of Water-Meters, and must be capable of 
Wiping a Plumber’s Joint. Cyclist preferred. Salary 
35s. per week. 

Applications, accompanied with copies of Testi- 
monials, stating Age, &c., to be addressed to the ENGI- 
NEER and Man AGER not later than the 18th inst. 














‘URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF PADIHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF GAS GAS ENGINEER AND 
MANAGER 


HE Urban District Council of Padiham 


invite APPLICATIONS for the post of GAS 
ENGINEER and MANAGER, at a Salary of £130 per 
annum, increasing after Two Years to £156* if his 
services are satisfactory. 

The person appointed will have charge of the 
Council’s Gas-Works, and will be required to perform 
all the duties usually performed by a Gas Engineer and 
Manager. 

The person appointed must devote his whole Time to 
the duties of his Office. 

Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Qualifi- 
cations, and accompanied by copies of not more than 
Three recent Testimonials, to be sent to me on or 
before the 3lst day of October, 1904, marked ‘‘Gas 
Engineer and Manager.”’ 

Canvassing Councillors, either directly or indirectly, 
will be a disqualification. 

AS. C, WADDINGTON, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, Mill Street, 
Padiham, Sept. 28, 1904. 


* This amount was inadvertently printed as £136 in 
our issue for Oct. 4. 


NEW Gasholder, 40 ft. diameter by 


12 ft. deep, with Steel Standards; also new 
STEEL TANK to contain same. 
Write J. Wricut, 181, Queen Victoria Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


EMPSTER’S” Direct-Acting Re- 


ciprocating Pumps, Exhausters, and Steam- 
Sngine Combined. Two Sats, 8-inch and 12-inch Con- 
nections, Overhauled and Guaranteed. Cheap. Room 
wanted. 
Firtu BLAKELEY & Co., Gas Engineers, DEwsBuRy. 


URIFIERS for Sale.—Set of Four 10- 


feet square, Planed Joints, Modern Centre Valve, 
Connections, &c., complete. Re-erected and guaranteed. 
£280 if sold promptly. Other sizes and plant in Stock. 
J. FirtH BLAKELEY & Co., Gas Engineers, Thornhill, 
DEWSBURY. 


GAs PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 
NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 

ordering elsewhere. 
. F, BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewsspury. 


STAMFORD AND ST. MARTINS GASLIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY. 
HE above Company have for Sale Two 


700-candle power LUCAS LAMPS for exterior 

lighting. Also One 900-candle power WELSBACH 

LAMP. All complete with Frogs and in good condition. 
Apply, with Offers, to 




















H. GREEN, 
Secretary. 
_ Stamford, Sept. 30, 1904. 


PINNER GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HE Directors invite Tenders for the 


purchase of their surplus COKE from the 17th of 
October, 1904, to the end of March, 1905. Probable 
quantity, 350 to 450 Tons. Free on rail Pinner Metro- 
politan Station. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than noon, Oct. 13, 1904, 
addressed to the Pinner Gas Co., Ltd., 28, Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C., and endorsed 
‘* Tender for Coke.”’ 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 

Gas Offices, Pinner, 

Middlesex, 





a nl A I ll ALE RE OC CS AMEE LLL OLE EILEEN 


AR Contracts Wanted on the Sliding- 


Scale or at Fixed Prices. 
Managers and Secretaries desirous of selling to best 
advantage, please communicate with DENT AND Co., 
Ouse Chemical Works, SELBY. 


BOROUGH OF HEYWOOD. 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the supply of BENZOL. 
Specification and Form of Tender may be obtained 
upon application to Mr. W. Whatmough, Gas Manager. 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Benzol,’’ to be sent to me 

not later than Tuesday, Oct. 18, 1904. 
By order, 
Geo. G. BovcnHieEr, 
Town Clerk. 





Municipal Buildings, 
Heywood, Sept. 14, 1904. 


BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 


WATER-GAS PLANT. 
THE Gas and Electricity Committee of 


the above Corporation invite TENDERS for the 
supply and erection of a WATER-GAS PLANT, in two 
sections, each capable of producing 750,000 cubic feet 
per day. 

Conditions of Tender and all further Information 
required may be obtained on application to Mr, ‘I’, 
Banbury Ball, the Manager, at the Gas-Works, Dane 
Street. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Water-Gas Plant,’’ must be sent 
in to me not later than noon on Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1904. 

By order, 
Wan. Henry HIckson, 
Town Clerk. 





Town Hall, Rechdale, 
Oct. 6, 1904, 





To Trustees and Others.—By order of the Directors o 


THE CROYDON GAS COMPANY. 


SALE OF £2500 FIVE PER CENT. AND £5000 
FOUR PER CENT, PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 
STO 


OOKER and WEBB have received in- 


structions to SELL BY AUCTION, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Tuesday, lst November, 
1904, at Two o clock precisely, in 82 Lots, 

£2500 FIVE PER CENT., and £5000 FOUR PER 

CENT. PERPETUAI, DEBENTURE STOCK of the 
Croydon Gas Company. The Reserve and Insurance 
Funds at Midsummer last amounted to £44,522 8s. 1ld. 
The paid-up Ordinary Capital at that date was £310,000, 
whereas the Debenture Stock then issued amounted to 
£37,500, thus showing that the stock now offered is a 
security of the highest class. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had of the 
Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, Katharine 
Street, Croydon; at the Mart, E.C.; and of Messrs. 
Hooker & WEBB, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 4, High 
Street, CROYDON. 





STIRLING GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


(INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT). 


SALE OF £10,000 NEW ORDINARY SHARE 
CAPITAL. 


NOrice is Hereby Given, that as 

authorized by the resolution of an Extraordinary 
Meeting of Shareholders held at Stirling, on Friday, 
the 23rd of September ultimo, it is the intention of the 
Directors of the Company to SELL BY TENDER, to 
be received at the Secretary’s Office, Wolf Craig, 
Stirling, not later than Two p.m. on the 8th day of 
November, 1904, 


TEN THOUSAND POUNDS OF NEW FIVE PER 
CENT. ORDINARY SHARES OF THE COMPANY. 


The Shares now for Sale are the first issue of 
Additional Capital under, and subject to, the provisions 
of the Stirling Gas Order, 1904 (confirmed by the Gas 
Orders Confirmation No. 3 Act, 1904). The Standard 
Rate of Dividend is Five per cent., subject to the 
Sliding-Scale Clauses, under which the authorized rate 
of dividend (:0 long as the price cf Gas continues at 
2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet) is 


£5 10s. PER CENT, PER ANNUM. 


The Dividend may be increased by Two Shillings and 
Sixpence per cent. for every additional Penny taken off 
the price of 1000 cubic feet of Gas. 

The Shares will be of the value of £10 each, and a 
deposit of £2 10s. per Share on the nominal amount 
applied for must accompany each Tender, with the 
full amount of premium offered. £2 10s. per Share 
will be payable on allotment, and the balance of £5 on 
or before the 16th day of December next. 


MINIMUM PRICE PER SHARE £10 10s. 


The Company for the past Two Years, 1903-04, paid 
the full statutory dividend authorized under the Sliding- 
Scale provisions of the Incorporating Act of 1898. 

The amount of undivided profits at May 15, 1904 (after 
providing for all known liabilities, paying £3520 6s. 7d., 
as full dividend on the original capital, and placing an 
additional sum of £500to the credit ofthe Insurance Fund) 
carried forward to the credit of this year’s account, was 
£2547 Os. 1d. Since 1898, the Company has paid £5000 
out of revenue on capital expenditure, and in addition 
has expended nearly £20,000 on extensions of plant 
and other capital charges, including a new gasholder, 
&e., &c. The works are now in the most modern and 
efficient condition. New Purifiers have recently been 
erected, and Sulphate of Ammonia Plant is been intro- 
duced, which will effect considerable economy in the 
Manufacture and disposal of Bye-Products of Gas. The 
sale of gas has increased from 58,530,000 cubic feet in 
1898 to 89,240,000 cubic feet for the year ended the 15th 
of May last. Since that date, a satisfactory rate of pro- 
gress has continued. 

Full Particulars, Forms of Application, and Condi- 
tions of Tender, may be obtained at the Office of Mr. 
David Chrystal, Solicitor, 64, Murray Place, Stirling, or 
at the Office of the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, 
EBEN. GENTLEMAN, 
Secretary, 
2, Wolf Craig, Stirling, 





Oct, 1, 1904. 
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ISSUES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER | 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 


notify that his ISSUES by AUCTION under 
PARLIAMENTARY POWERS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVIN- 
CIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES take place 
PERIODICALLY at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE 
YARD, E.C. 

Terms for Issuing such Capital, and also for including 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares belonging to Private 
Owners in these Periodical Sales, can be obtained on 
application at Mr. ALFRED RICHARDS’ OFFICES, 
18, FINSBURY pana E.C, 








he Order of Sateen and ichees. 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
IN THE 
ILFORD GAS COMPANY, and the 
WEST KENT GAS COMPANY. 


R. ALFRED RICA ARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, October 18, at Two o'clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 

Circu s, E.C, 


FINSBURY 





By order of the Directors of of the eerie 
SOUTHEND WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 





NEW ISSUE OF 2500 NEW ORDINARY FIVE 
PER CENT. MAXIMUM £10 SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard, E.C., on Tuesday, October 18, at Two o’clock, in 
Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINsBURY 
Circus, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 


BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPA 





NEW ISSUE OF £6000 ‘*D’’ CAPITAL GAS STOCK. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS, will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 25, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Circus, E.C., 





By Order of the Directors of the 
LOWESTOFT WATER AND GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF 400 ADDITIONAL ORDINARY 
£10 SHARES, AND £1000 FOUR PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 25, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Circus, E.C., 





By order of the Directors of the 


SOUTH ESSEX WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
NEW ISSUE OF £5000 ORDINARY STOCK. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 25, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Circus, E.C, 


CHELSEA WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


TRANSFER BOOKS of the Governor and Com- 
pany of Chelsea Water-Works WILL BE CLOSED 
after Thursday, the 20th day of October inst., in respect 
of the Ordinary Stock, the Five per cent. ‘Preference 
Stock, the Four-and-a Half per cent. Perpetual Pre- 
ference Stock, and the Four-and-a-Half per cent. 
Preference (Convertible) Stock of the Company, and 
that after that date no transfers of any of these =tocks 
can be accepted for registration. 

By order, 
G. 





H. GIL, 
Secretary. 
Office : 41, Commercial Road, 
Pimlico, London, 8.W., Oct. 8, 1904. 





IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


(INCORPORATED By ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


Notice is Hereby Given, that the 

HALF -YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of Proprietors of this Association will be 
held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, 
E.C., on Tue sday, the Ist of November next, at 2. 30 
p.m. precisely, when a Report will be mi: ude to the 
Proprietors, a Dividend declared for the Half Year 
ended the 30th of June, 1904, and the usual Ordinary 
Business of such Meeting tr ansacted. 

Notice is Hereby also Given, that the CAPITAL 
STOCK TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED 
from the 18th inst. to the Ist prox., both days in- 
clusive. 

The Dividend will be paid on the 8th of November. 

y order of the Board, 
Rosert W. WILSON, 
Secretary. 
21, Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
Oct. 10, 1994. 








STEAM, OIL, and WATER. 





Any Range of Pressure. 











THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 


METERS, a. CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON, AND 
L OTHER GAS APPARATUS, 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Telegrams: ‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER,” 
Telephone 1806, 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N.., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 
or without planed joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., re- 
quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 
Note.—Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, 
without Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, | 








HEATHCOTE GAS COAL, 


Rich in Illuminating Power and yield of Gas. 
Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 

Maintains a High Standard in Residuals, 


THE GRASSMOOR CO,, Lo, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


JOHN HALL & CO. 


STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods, 











RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 


RAILS. 


New and Second-Hand with all 
Accessories ; also Tip Waggons 
and Turntables. 


B. M. RENTON, 


MIDLAND WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


LONDON CFFICE: 














and Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. | 80, CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Now Ready, pp. 584 & XVI. 


251 Illustrations. 


F’Cap. Quarto, Price 18s. net (Post Free), 


SEVENTH EDITION OF 


NEWBIGGING’S HANDBOOK | 


FOR GAS ENGINEERS & MANAGERS 


(DEDICATED TO SIR GEORGE LIVESEY). 





The Work has been revised throughout, and contains 40 pages of Letterpress and 12 Illustrations more than the last Edition. 
In almost every department additions have been made; and it is believed that the labour bestowed on its production will enhance the 


value of the book as a Work of Reference. 





Orders may be sent through any Bookseller, or direct to the Publisher, 


WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET 


STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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INCANDESCENT 
LANTERNS 








We have effected 
many improvements 
in Incandescent 
Lanterns for the 
Things 


have indeed been 


Season. 


“made easy.” 








Part Illustration of 
Veritas-Celestra Lantern 
with Special Globe 
enabling attendant to 
remove Burners and 
clean Globe without 


taking it down. 


————— 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL LISTS. 


FALK, STADELMANN, & CO,, Lp. 


83, 85, & 87, FARRINGDON ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. 





THE LARGEST: INCANDESCENT MANTLE 


SEND 30/- 
FOR ASSORTED 


SAMPLE GROSS 


UNITED CHEMICALWORKS 
JULIUS NORDEN &C2 
94 LEADENHALL ST LONDON.E.C 


MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


2.0.000.000 YEARLY 





CASES FOR BINDING 
QUARTERLY 


VOLUMES OF THE “ JOURNAL” 


PRICE 2s. EACH. 








SCOTT SNELL 


GAS LAMPS QUTSHINE 
ALL OTHER LAMPS 











WHY THE SCOTT SNELL LAMP IS 
The Most Efficient 


AND \ 


The Most Economical | 


BECAUSE a light of GOO CANDLES «an 
be obtained from a SINGLE BURNER with 
15 CUBIC FEET OF GAS per hour. 


ABSOLUTELY THE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN GAS LIGHTING. 


The BEST LAMP for: 


PUBLIC STREET LIGHTING. 

RAILWAY STATIONS. PLATFORMS. 
DOCKS. WAREHOUSES. LARGE INTERIORS. 
LANDING STAGES. PIERS. JETTIES. 

SEA FRONTS. 
RETORT-HOUSES, &c., &c. 


GAS LAMP 
IN THE 
MARKET. 





GAS-WORKS. 





No High-Pressure Mains. 
No Disturbance of Service. 


Special terms to Gas Companies and Municipal 
and District Councils. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Full Particulars on application to 


THE SCOTT SNELL SELF-INTENSIFYING 
GAS LAMP CO., LTD., 


MUNT’S BUILDINGS, 11, ST. JOHN’S HILL, 





CLAPHAM JUNCTION, LONDON, 58.W, 














AldW4dA 00000002 
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BERK’S SULPHURIC ACID ©§ ABROL-FOULIS 


(BRIMSTONE MADE). ?P atent Automatic Machinery 


BERK’S MURIATIC ACID. DRAWING AND CHARGING 
BERK’S NITRIC ACID. GAS-RETORTS. 


| Full Particulars may be obtained from the 











| 
| 











F. W. BERK & CO., LTD., Sole Makers. 
LONDON, E.C. SR WILLIAM ARROL & C0. Limited, 
Works: Stratford, Swansea, Woolwich. | [See ee 4, p. 70} 








GAS ENGINEERS. 








REGENERATORS, GENERATORS, ano 


DIRECT-FIRED RETORTS. 
SPECIALTY / RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Coy. COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS OF HORIZONTAL AND INCLINED RETORTS. 


ft NCINEER® ADDRESS— 
NEWTON CHAMBERS, CANKON ST, BIRMINGHAM. 


= WIS”, 
EL TAM P,P 


IS THE 


ONLY 



































A 
REAL USING 
nat HIGH DOWER 
POWER 
LAMP 
| 
THE M in i i %, |, 2% 
anufactured in its entirety momerOres= 
RATE IN 
OF 
AN 
PRESSURE 
ORDINARY 
INSTALLATION 
ARC. 
BECOMES 
UNNECESSARY. 





700 and 400 c.p. All Copper. 
OUTDOOR. 


INDOOR. 


62, FARRINGDON ST, 2E@@ PINT ED cB pat lng LONDON, E.C. 


Gas Engineers, Contractors and Patentees, 


Manufacturers of the “ Gale-proof” Street Lantern, ‘‘ Pond” Arc Lamp, ‘* Wis” Shade Light, &c. 














CONTRACTORS FOR, AND ERECTORS OF, ALL GAS=-WORKS PLANT. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


einen Estate “” 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 








Lonpon OFFICE: R, Cutt, 84, OLD Broap Street, E.C, 


NEWBATTLE GANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 








QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH,N.B. 


THE PERFEGT MANTLE GO"- 


28, Minories, London, E.C. 
Manufacturers of Incandescent Mantles. 
Importers of all kinds of Fittings & Accessories. 








TRY OUR WELL-KNOWN 


SUPERIOR © PERMCO” 





Illustrated etdinens 2 Free on Application. 
Agents for the ‘*‘ WOLFF LIGHT’? INVERTED LAMP. 





Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the | 


MIRFIELD GAS COAL 


UNEQUALLED. 
Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton. 





Prices and Analysis on application. 


The MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERIES C0., 
RAVENSTHORPE,nxzar DEWSBURY. 








‘BUFFALO’ 


Bream 


INJECTOR 
Class A lifts 24 = 





a V1 







i Telegrams: | ua y 
‘Temperature, “a” GREEN & BOULDING, 
Tel. No. 12,455 = 28, New Bridge St., 


LONDON, E.C. 





Central. SucTion 








“ROTARY” 
STATION METER. 


Efficiency 
Demonstrated. 








4PPLY— 


T. G MARSH, 
MAWSON CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 





MANCHESTER. 


THE PATENT 


“BEACON” GLOBE LAMP, 





Largely adopted by many Local Authorities for Public 
Lighting, being absolutely Shadowless and Wind-proof. 


H. GREENE & SONS, Limited, 


Surrey Engineering Works, 
Blackfriars Road, LONDON. 


Telephone 1698 HOP. 
Telegrams: ** LUMINOSITY LONDON,” 








Light on a National Question 





Whatever opinion one may hold of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
strenuous efforts to throw light upon a national question, 
everyone attending his Luton meeting was struck by the 
perfection of the light given out by the lamps provided. 
The Hall, which was specially built for the meeting at a 
cost of £3000, was illuminated by 25 Lucas Lamps, 
giving a light of 15,700 candles. 
characterized as eminently satisfactory. Morrats Ltp., 


155, Farringdon Road, Lonpon, E.C. 





me 


The effect was 
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STEEL SCOOPS 


ERETORT CHARGIN G. 


Scoops supplied with or without handles, and of any dimensions or shape required. 
~ 


eee me 


HENRY SYKES, Ltd, Engineers, 
66, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. __ ,Tephene 


No. HOP, 


WE WANT TO MAKE 


INCANDESCENT MANTLES 


FOR YOU. 


Before placing any Contracts it will pay 
you to consult us. 


Dr. Alfred Oppenheim & Co., 


General Incandescent Mantle Works, 


KREUTZBERGSTR. 36-38, BERLIN, S.W., GERMANY. 


Sole Agent for the United Kingdom : 
BRUNO SCHOMANN, 
23, CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE ST., E.C. 


 _ EMPIRE INTENSIFIED 
Ti, GAS LIGHT COMPANY'S 


BURNERS 
CLUSTERS 
BURNERS 


HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE. 
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BEST ARE 
ENGLISH MADE. 
SUPERBLY FINISHED. 
OF HIGHEST LIGHTING 
EFFICIENCY. 
ACCURATELY REGULATED. 
A FACT GUARANTEED! 





As supplied to important London and 
Provincial Gas Companies. 


TRY THEM. 


A trial order invariably means 
repeat orders on a large scale. 





ORDINARY AND HIGH-PRESSURE MANTLES 
OF UNSURPASSED STRENGTH, DURABILITY, 
AND EFFICIENCY. 





SPECIAL TERMS TO GAS COMPANIES. 





“G” BURNER. 


(Half full size.) Apply for Price List and Power to— 


Head Office: THE EMPIRE INTENSIFIED GAS LIGHT Co., Ltd., 
36, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
OR TO 
Works and Show-Rooms: York Mansions, York Street, Westminster, | 
London, S.W. 


THE LEEDS FIREGLAY C0,, LTD, 


CLIFFS BRANCH. 
LONDON Orrices & Depots: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, §.E. 
and G.N. Goods Station, 
King’s Cross, N. 




















Cliff's Patent 
Machine-Made 
Retorts possess the 

excellent quality of 
remaining as near 


Liverpool: Leeds Street. 


Leeds : 
Queen Street. 












stationary as possible under 
the varying conditions of their 
work—a quality which will be 
appreciated by all Gas Engineers 
and Managers. The generally ex- 
pressed opinion is that these Retorts 
are the very best that are made. 


Retorts carefully Packed for Export. 


Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of 
every description suitable for Gas-Works. 


THE 


WHOLESALE FITTINGS Co., 
80, COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Tel. No.: 
5748 Avenue. 











Tel. Address: 
‘* Calottes, London.’’ 


THE BONBAG MANTLE 


Still Maintains its - 
- High Reputation. 


ESTABLISHED—1894. 








Used to Light the Main Streets of the 
CITY OF LONDON and the Chief Towns 
of the Provinces. 





PATRONIZED BY LEADING GAS COMPANIES. 





It has NO RIVAL for Brilliancy and 
Durability. 


PROPRIETORS OF ‘‘CONINCO” AND ‘“‘NATCO” MANTLES. 








FRENCH HARD GLASS 


LATERAL 
CHIMNEY 


(SIL-CHROME BRAND.) 
Unequalled for Brilliance & Durability. 


CYLINDERS, COMBINATIONS, NORMALS AND 
DOMESTICS.—CLEAR AND OPAL. 


Superior to the Best Made in Germany. 
CHEAPER in PRICE. 


5 in. long. 

















SPECIALLY PACKED TO REDUCE BREAKAGE TO A MINIMUM. 


If you SAMPLE you will BUY. Special Quotations to 
Gas Managers, Etc. 








Send for New Illustrated Catalogue- just published—84 pages. Post free, 
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Fe G.I.C. 
ImproveoD RAMIE MANTLES. 


PRICES.  xpurners. crus 
G.I.C. Pure Ramie Mantle for ‘‘C.” . 27s. 





G.r.C. 
LAMPS, BURNERS, ETC. 


G.1.C. Popular High Power Lamp, 
complete with Improved Silent 
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Burner, price complete, 150 Candles, M699 
ia: aati oe oe » oon No. “2” Kern = 
G.I.C. High Pressure Burners <<iciniai » MO 0° *,, 5. 
from 12s. per doz. are . as. 
G.I.C. Heavy Steatite Burners, Wasi G.IC.  ,, Long High Pressure 45s. 
price 5s. per doz. in gross lots. ih ae Lucas Lamp 78. per doz. 
Ht 


ed 


No Anti-Vibrators ave needed where these Mantles are used. 

G.I.C. Mantles for Inverted Burners, in 
finest Double Woven Ramie Thread, best on 
the market, 48s. per gross. 


SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR CONTRACTS, 
and in 14, 21, and 100 GROSS LOTS. 


— 


For Lowest Prices for everything in con- 
nection with Incandescent Lighting see our 
New Catalogue, just published, which is a 
complete Buyers’ Guide. Post free. 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


Telegrams: “ ASABLAZO, LONDON.” 56, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. Telephone : No. 9536 London Wall. 


JAMES WIILNE & SON, Lop., 
GAS ENGINEERS 


MILTON HOUSE works EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. —— LEEDS. —— GLASGOW. 


GENERAL HEATING & LIGHTING 60., LTD. 


(MOELLER’S SYSTEM), 


26, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


MOELLER’S BURNERS 


AINTENANCE SIMPLIFIED. 


Nothing to Corrode. Nothing to Choke. 
Nothing to get out of Order, 
Made in 4 Sizes consuming 3, 4, 44, and 6} feet. In Brass or Nickelled. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ERLEY & PERRY, 


: STOURBRIDGE. 
MANUFACTURE EVERY KIND OF FIRE-GLAY GOODS, 


Inclined, Horizontal, and Segmental Retorts of Best Quality. 


SPECIALS FOR WATER GAS PLANTS. 


LARGE STOCEHS HE FPT. 
Do not fail to visit our Stand No, 158 at the International Gas Exhibition, Earl's Court, W., Nov. 19 to Dec. 17. 
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Ee. CG. SuGDEN a Co. 
CARBONIZING SPECIALISTS. 


REGENERATOR & GENERATOR SETTINGS 
—_—_—_—_—___—____———_—_———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_——_—_—_—__ 


DEEP, SEMI-DEEP, AND SHALLOW. 
Maximum Make per Ton and Mouthpiece. 
Minimum Fuel Consumption. 

NUMEROUS REPEAT ORDERS 
Have been received for each of the above types of Settings. 























RESULTS GUARANTEED. RETORTS RESET. 
SoLE Makers oF CRIPPS’ PATENT CHIMNEY. 
Designs and 28s 
PgoTo. oF REGENERATOR SETTINGS DURING CONSTRUCTION, Estimates on application. EAST PARADE, = E: E; I> Beatin & 











COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 
Crude Creosote Salts, Granulated (Crude) Naphthalene, Sublimed Naphtha- 
lene, Anthracene, Refined Tar, Pitch, also Sulphate of Ammonia. 


For Prices apply to the SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.”’ 


THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY 60,, LTD. 


Works: DARLINGTON. 
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PHOTO. OF STAGE-FLOOR PURIFIER-HOUSE TAKEN DURING ERECTION ror 
THE: UNION DES GAZ art tnein worxs NANTERRE, PARIS. 


London Omics : 106, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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STEPHENS c&z Co., KIDWELLY. 





Contractors to a large number of the Principal Gas- Works. 










































































24,’ . = 
N @ SPECIAL IMPROVED y @) ; *| @ a 
S 9" 2" 
* |__| SILICA BRICKS, BLOCKS, 
wie 7 26 SHIELDS, TILES. 
ais" (2) /X SPECIAL PLASTIC SILICA ; 
y a ee CEMENT. P 
(10)/% . <5” Without doubt the finest Materials in the 
7 @ / Market for Gas-Works Furnaces. 
ae oe ; 





BLUE WATER-GAS APPARATUS 


(DR. KRAMERS & AARTS PATENTS). 
ee 


1000 Cubic Feet of Gas. 











Calorific Power, 315 B.T.U. 


per cubic foot. 


Use of Carbon in the 


Generators, 22 lbs. 


Use of Steam in the Gene- 


rators, 3°3 Gallons. 
Percentage Composition: 
CO, 3°5 


O, o'2 





CO 45°0 


H, 48°0 
Difference 3°3 








Plants erected since 1902, 
or in erection, at the fol- 


lowing Gas-Works— 





Amsterdam - - 2.118,000 
Zevenbergen - - 125,000 
Breda (Test Station) 425,000 
Cadiz - - - 126,000 
Venlo - - - 176,000 





The Kramers and Aarts Blue Water Gas Plant at the Zevenbergen_Gas-Works. 


Offices: P.CcC. HOOFTSTRAAT 62, AMSTERDAM. 
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es \ 
THIS TALKS!!! | 


We have Lighted a Section of Plymouth Docks 


for the Great Western Railway Company, “< 


An Extension 5's’: 


We have completed at Aylesbury an 
Installation—Town Hall, Market, &c. . 


2» 8 


We are 


5O Cheaper than Incandescent Gas. 














The Gouneil has 
unanimously decided 
that we be requested 






























7O _—,,__ Electric Are. | 
to do the whole of the —  . _ iis 
Public Lighting. se \x< 120 _ —,,_~—s Ordinary Fishtail. | 

oe  & 


BERLIN, 


the Finest Lighted 
City in the World, 


‘has adopted (Millennium 


THE MILLENNIUM SYSTEM IS A METHOD 


It is the wa OF COMPRESSING ORDINARY GAS. .... 
eS 
LAST WORD. If you want to get MORE LIGHT 


and CUT THE COST, write— 


4 
6 
| 4 


The British Compressed Gas Co., Ld., 


57, BARBICAN, E.C. 
























| 
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THE ORIGINAL NEW INVERTED INCANDESGENT GAS-BURNERS 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 
INCREASED DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 


New types of BURNERS at popular Prices for the coming Season. 


MAXIMUM LIGHT WITH 
MINIMUM CONSUMPTION 
OF GAS. 











SS Ges ae ae 





The ‘‘ Bijou” Burner 
in clusters for inte- 
rior lighting has the 
decorative effect of 
Electric light at One- 
Eighth the cost. 











NEW LISTS NOW 


No. 2 Burner only, in Polished Brass or Steel R EA DY. No. 3 ‘‘ Bijou’’ Burner only, in Polished Brass 
Bronze, 4s. Gd. or Steel Bronze, 3s. 
Globes from Gd. each. Mantles 7s. per dozen. Globes from 4d. each. Mantles Gs. 6d. per dozen. 


ONLY ADDRESS: THE NEW INVERTED INCANDESCENT GAS LAMP CO.,LD.., 


23, FARRINGDON AVENUE, E.C. 


We shall be Exhibiting at the International Gas Exhibition, Earl's Court, W., Noy. 19 to Dec. 17, at STAND No. 60. A visit-will be esteemed. 


F)OUBLE FACED ALVES 


“WESTERN” TYPE, 
MADE IN HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL FORM from 6 in. to 48 in. 

















SOLE. MAKERS 
HUDDERSFIELD 











OLMES & Co., HUDDERSFIELD. 


<TR OOM Aenean aa sabes 
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THE “HUMPHREY ” 
GAS ARC LAMPS, 


Are made to suit all Services, whether for Shop, Factory, 
Public House, Office or Drawing Room use. 

Just the Lamp wanted can be 
supplied, and a request to your 
factor will get the full information, 
which will be interesting reading 


ARTIFICIAL 
SUNLIGHT 


is what you are wanting. 

It is no experiment, but a Lamp 
that has 300,000 satisfied Users, 
that is offered. 

The best Dealers everywhere 
sell ‘‘Humphrey’’ Lamps, be- 
cause they are the best. The 
careful buyer will have no other. 











The Inside Lamp. 
(Patent No. 14,418 of 1902.) 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO., 


15, GREAT JAMES STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


THOMAS BUGDEN,”™ 



















TAR and LIQUOR BELLOWS made 
HOSB, to inflate a 48-inch 
and Special Bag under One 
aigk. TUBING. Minute, 
Various sizes made. 


STOKERS’ MITTS. 
Made from best Tanned Leather, 


India-rubber Goods of every 
description, Leather Bands 
Oils, &c., Diving and Wading 
Dresses, Waterproof Coats and 
Capes, Sewer Boots, and 
Theatrical Air-Proof Dresses, 








Fire-Engine Hose and 
Appliances. 


Best Materials and Workmanship 
Guaranteed, 








Miners’ Woollen Jackets Gas-B 
(Also made in Blue Serge.) All adhe Frere 
No. 1, 12/- each; No. 2, 9/6, and Taped. 


116-118, GOSWELL ROAD, E.c. 
moandesoent Mantle Protector.} .H 


=5" 
MORE LIGHT, 
LESS GAS. 


















Protected. 
NO BURNER COMPLETE WITHOUT, 
WILL FIT ANY BURNER. 
USED BY THE MILLIONS. 





Sample gross 8s., cash with order. 
Reductions for Quantities. 
Show Cards supplied. 





Ask your Wholesaler for a supply or write to theg 


Midland Incandescent Mantle Co., 


“ Woodfell,” Haden Hill, WOLVERHAMPTON, 





Represeatetl ve i 
A, E. BRADSTOCK, ° “SU NYSIDE ROAD, LEYTON, E. ~~. 


LIGHT or tHe FUTURE! 


THE 


“STAR” INVERTED 


INCANDESCENT BURNER. 


PATENT 59'77—1903. 
Gives a Brilliant Light of 70-Candle Power. 





Gas 


, Self- 
Consumption, Intensifying; 
23 cubic feet the Air being 

per hour, Superheated, 
giving the 
S Maximum of 
upersedes 
Electric Light a ith 
Minimum of 
at 1-roth the Céat: 
Cost. 
Easily Fixe] 
No Lighting to existing 
Buck. Fittings. 





BURNER and MANTLE 4s. Gd., subject. 
MANTLES Gd. each, subject. 


samedi 7 hated LISTS. 


THE 


“STAR inverted Incandescent Burner 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
104-105, Great Saffron Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone 
No. 5179 HOLBORN, 





Telegrams 
“INVERTAMUS, LONDON.” 














— MANTLES 


Are used by over 300 GAS 
COMPANIES in the Pro- 
vinces, and in the CITY OF LONDON. 












Silk or Cotton, 25s. per Gross. 





Illuminating Power from 80 to 1000 (.P. 


We have proof they are good, by thousands of 
TESTIMONIALS from our Customers, Gas 
Companies, and Engineers. 


Well Finished and 
Polished, all Brass, 


From Ls. per Gross. 
We hold a large Stock of 
INCANDESCENT FITTINGS 
combined with the latest 
NOVELTIES 


for the coming Season. 


SEND FOR LISTS. 


TH FE ....—_ 


NEW EXPORT INCANDESCENT LIGHTING CO., 


34 & 36, MANSELL ST., LONDON, E.c.”””” 
Telephone No. 4946 CENTRAL. 











Bei | 4. 
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BOWENS Ltd. Successors, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS ; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 


every description. 
ESTABLISHED§1860. 





MANNESMANN 











| CLAYTON & 
SLO LY / SV) 
LEEDS Aaa 


MAKERS OF THE —) STRUCTURAL 
gi Cy IRON & STEEL 




















LARGEST WORK. STEEL 
GASHOLDER ey FRAMED BUILDINGS 


ROOFS RETORT FITTINGS 









PURIFIERS RETORT LIDS 
SY, FREEZERS for Gasholders 
STEEL TANKS 


OF ALL SIZES 
Maxers of tne LARGEST in 


THE WORLD. 


GASHOLDERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION & SIZE 


HIGH CLASS BOILERS FITTED WITH 


DEIGHTONS °tuse™? 


Telegrams GAS LEEDS. London Office 60 Queen Victoria S'EC 























LAMP POSTS 


made throughout of 


WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 
including base, ring, and ladder rest. 








Light, Strong, Unbreakable, and Cheap. 





GAS, WATER, & STEAM TUBES 
AND FITTINGS. 





WELDLESS STEEL 
SPIGOT & FAUCET PIPES 


for Gas and Water Mains. 





Tubes can be supplied up to ro inches diameter and 
in lengths up to 40 feet. 


THE BRITISH MANNESMANN 
TUBE GOMPANY, LID,, 


110, CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Birmingham Depfét: Bridge Works, LISTER ST. 
Works : LANDORE, SOUTH WALES. 











OR. & J. DEMPSTER, LTD., 
OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER. 














ROTARY 


WASHER- 
_ SCRUBBERS 








Photo. of the 250,000 cubic feet per 24 hours size. 


London Office: 165, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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27 TO 35, DRURY LANE, LONDON. 
TD SURREY WORKS, SMETHWICK. 
Fe ay \ BARNET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


Brass Gas-Fittings Manufactory—SURREY WORKS, SMETHWICK. 
Wrought-lron — ee ee LANE, LONDON. 








ANTIQUE —. 


FOR 


si and 
 lteanescent fas 
BUMENS. 


WW SHOREDITCH DEPOT-- 


saa , 443. HIGH STREET. 


Telephone No. 8. Telegraphic Address: **ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 


Ss. S. STOTT & CO.,, 


ENGINEERS. NR. MANCHESTER. 


















8299. 




















LIME AND OXIDE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


HIGH-CLASS 


STEAM-ENGINES 
up to 1000-Horse Power. 


COAL AND COKE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


COAL AND COKE 
STORAGE PLANTS. 


COAL AND COKE BREAKERS. 


WHARF ELEVATORS 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. 


ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS 
for BOILER-HOUSES, 


STAMPED AND RIVETED 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


DETACHABLE CHAINS 
AND 
SPROCKET WHEELS. 





PUMPS, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 
THREE-THROW, for 
WATER-WORKS, &c. 


BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 


AIR-COMPRESSORS. 


BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 
PULLEYS GEARING, &c., &c. 


cats Shimane Saute: Gila Mian | 




















Printed tox Wain TER » Ko, by] King, Sell, and Olding, Ltd. ; and Published by him a at 1, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, in the City or Lonpon.—Tuesday, Oct. 11, 1904. 
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